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PREFACE. 


1» giving to tbo vorld, at the oost of muoK time and 
labonr, this, the first volume of a complete tranalatioii cf 
the Mak&m&t of A1 it is necessary that I should 

say a few words on the objects cf the work, and the 
principles on which it has been executed. The in¬ 
estimable value of the Arabic language is admitted by 
every scholar and by every praotioel Oriental linguist. 
It is the most perfect and elaborate speech of the family 
to which it belongs; its copiousness, its varied and deli¬ 
cate infiexion, the leaned and abtniso grammar that 
has been built upon it, givo it the highest importance 
in the scientiflc study of language. It is, moreover, 
the sacred and classio tor^e of all the hfohammedan 
peoples, and the study of it is the key to a knowledge 
of the thoughts, habits, end tendoncios cf this great 
section of the human race. A vast and oomprehensiTe 
literature rewards the pains of any one who persevor- 
ingly applies himself to it. Furtbsrmoro, it is indis¬ 
pensable to a real knowledge of other languages whioh 
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have greet bistorical or political importance. For tlie 
foil understanding of iU nsteiSf the Hebrew and the 
Syriac, and ite vaMali, the Persian and the Tnrlriah, 
the language of the Arabian Feninsub must be studied. 
These latter modem tongues, especially, can only be 
known inade^nately and superficially by one who is 
not well grounded in Arabic. The great epic poet 
of the Persians does, indeed, use the pure speeoh of 
Iran; but succeeding ages brought in s flood of Arabic 
words and idioms, until the literary Persian assumed 
the composite diction which now confuses our Indian 
learners. The literary Turldsb is even more largely 
commingled. It borrowed both directly from the Arabs 
and indirectly through the Persians. Without a know^ 
ledge of Arabic it is difficult to read intelligently the 
Odes of Bold, and still more the historical and official 
writings of the modem Osmanlis. For though the 
polyglot dictionaries of the East may give the student 
a vague knowlege of individual Arabio words as they 
appear in other languages, yet, without a grammatical 
knowledge, as for instance, of the struotutn of the verb, 
and the mechanism of what are called the broken 
plurals, even the vocabulary must be misty to his eyes; 
while of the references and allusions to Arabio litera¬ 
ture, and the perpetual ikltbAi or quotation of the Koran, 
he must remain wholly ignorant. 
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The difficulty of the Aiahio language haa, however, 
confined the thorough study of it to very few, to the 
detriment of all Oriental learning. It is with the 
desire to smooth the path of the student that I have 
undertaken to translate and annotate the work of the 
most learned and elociuent of the Arahio authors. A 
translation may have two objects; it may be either 
intended to display the translator's felicity of diction, 
as when scholars produce English versions of Anacreon 
or Horace for tlie amnsement of those who are well 
acijuainted with the originals, a pursuit for which I 
cannot say that I have any high esteem; or it may 
be intended to facilitate the study of a difficult original, 
while it gives the translator’s couatrymen generally 
some acquaintance with a foreign author who deserves 
to he known by them, though they cannot hope to learn 
his longimge. The latter has been the object proposed 
in the present translation. It is a literal prose render¬ 
ing of' the MakInAt, intended primarily to help the 
student in Arabic, and with this view I have always 
guarded myself from being seduced into paraphrase by 
the desire of elegance. The text of the author has been 
rendered throughout ae closely as is oonsistent with 
intelligibility; but the translation will, I believe, hare 
lost nothing thereby, for readers of true taate will prefer 
that the idiom of the original, strange and unoouth as 
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it sometimefl nifty be, sbould pierce throngb the Teiaion, 
rather than that Hariri** dietaon aheuld he, aa it were, 
melted down and remoulded into the current English of 
the nineteenth century. 

In thii Teiaion there ia no attempt to imitate the 
play* on wordi, or the rhyme of the original. Such a 
reeemhlanoe in form conid only be attained by the 
abandonment of all accniaoy, and the aacriEoe of the 
chief object for vhiob the tnnatation hae been under¬ 
taken. But the panllelietie rhythm of the original has 
been suffioiently preeerred, and on the vhole the reader 
yrHl be able to gain from this version a &ir idea of the 
form in which Hariri cast his thoughts. If I have 
adopted at times a somewhat antiquated diction it has 
been naturally suggested by the work itself. One of 
the earliest students of the Assemblies, the learned and 
oritioal Albert Schulteas, perceived the essential cha¬ 
pter of Hariri’s s^te. He says, Em (aces quioquid 
tenebramjn stilus Haririi gnndisonus ac mille floribns 
dgurisque variegatus offundebat disouasere, Uborem 
quern in eo, a oapiie ad oalcem, describendo impen- 
debam compensante summi animi voLuptate; eo quod 
hdo in soriptore reperirem id quod epe atque oogitatione 
pcfeceperam, eminentexn et ezpressam imaginem prisom 
illins grandiloqnentim Orientalis, qu& liber Jobi ezaratus 
est, quseque in Fsalmis, in Froverbiis, in reliquo cor- 
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pore Biblioram, poetioo prssertim, ao prophetioo, tam 
magnified tdmqua inBignlt^ se exerit.’' 

The notes have been ptimarilj designed for tho 
student, but care has been tahon that the allusions in 
the text shall he sufioientlj explained iot the general 
reader. The legends of the heroie varriorB of the Ig¬ 
norance, ApafiUK ipticv Moi, their prorerbial utteranoee, 
their genealogies, their feuds, their Bays or battles, 
tbeir usages and habits of life, are illustrated from 
many sources, and references are given which will 
further aid the student. As this pagan antiquity was 
one of the chief studies of the learned, and Its induenoe 
lately pervades the Assemblies, some knowledge of it 
is necessary to a reader of Hartri. In the grammatical 
notes I have throughout followed the system of the 
Arabs, being convinced of the futility of the efforts 
which have been made by European scholars to remould 
the Arabic grammar on the principles of the Latin; to 
say nothing of the nooessity that the student should 
understand the grammatical and rhetorical terms of the 
native writers, without a knowledge of which their 
commeotarios and explanationa are unintelligible. In 
some of the notes, as those to tbe Twenty-fburth Assem¬ 
bly, rather abstruse queetioae are discussed, but thsy 
will have no exceeding difQouUy to any one who has 
taken the right road in learning tho language. 
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Id wri&mg Arabic names and words with Europoan 
letters I have desired to oombiae suMcieiit acouraoj 
with suoh a representstioD of the word as shall not be 
pedantic or uncouth. The Aiabio scholar will soon 
perceWe the system that has hoen adopted. Feihah is 
represented hj a or s, and flatnmah by o or ^ hearth 
being represented by i The long syllables are indi< 
Gated by d, i, H. In non-Arabic names I have generally 
followed the popular spelling, as it is to be found in 
European boolcs; some well-hnown names also, as Basra, 
Kufa, Medina, Mecca, are written in the same manner. 
Following high authority I haTe paid no attention to 
the i'rd^ in composite Arabic names. Notwithstanding 
all the care that has been bestowed on the proofs, it 
will be found that the subscribed points and other signs 
by wbioh the Arabic letters arc indicated in English type 
have been oooasionally omitted or misplaced. These in- 
aoouracios are, bowever, few and triding. 

The present volume contains a long Introduction, 
which dispenses with the necessity of saying more in 
this place; it contains also the opening Address of 
Hariri, and the first twenty-six Assemblies. With the 
second volume there will be published an Index to the 
entire work. 
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INTRODUCTION’. 


BzrwTSBN tie oivilizetione of Ciristetxdoni cmd IsUm 
fciere u a gulf which no human goniuB, no ooncouree 
of events, can eatirolj bridge over. The most celebrated 
Orientals, whether in. war or poliojj in literature or 
learning, ere little more than names for Europeans. A 
student here and there, woery of the beaten track of 
G^^eek and Eoman antiquity, may wander into the paths 
of Eastern knowledge, but to the great number of 
ednoatod men they appear but an impassable jungle, 
into which it is wearisome and useless to penetrate. 
The traoscendant difficulty of the chief language of 
the Mohammedan world, and the belief that it repre¬ 
sents only an arrested civilisation and a decaying re¬ 
ligion, are sufficient to tarn the intelligence of the 
West to what appear to be more open and more profit¬ 
able fields. For these reasons it is nooessory that 
even the most esteemed and famous of Arabic writers 
should be introduced by an English translator as if 
they were almost unknown to his countrymen. I 
may assume without danger that this is the case with 
A1 of Basra. This eminent man of letters 
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has hdSQ rewarded with a &me soch as few h^ve eTor 
obtained. For more seven centuries his work 
has been esteemed as, next to the Koran, the chief 
treasure of the Arabic too^e. Contemporaries and 
posterity have vied in their praises of him. His As- 
sembUes ” have been commented with infinite learning 
and labour in Andalusia, and en the hanks of the 
Ozus. His poetry has been sung at the feasts of 
the great, and by the eamcl^driTers in the desert. 
To appreciate his marvellons eloquence, to &thom his 
profound learning, to understand his varied and end¬ 
less allusiona, have always been the highest ohjeot of 
the literary, not only among the Arabio-epcaking peo- 
plee, but wherever the Anbio language has been scien* 
tifically studied. But the very qualities which have 
procured him this extraordinary reputation among hig 
countrymen and oo-religtonists, have hindered the exten¬ 
sion of it elsewhere. His genius is, by its nature, so 
bound up with tho etnotuie and traditions of the Arabic 
language, of which his chief work may be eaid to be a 
oompendium, that the Orientalists of Europe have 
shrunk from the difficulties of translation, and have 
even been unwilling to dwell upon merits which it is 
impossible that those whom they addressed should 
ever understand. One important exception is, however, 
to be noticed. German literature has been enriched with 
a briUiant imitation of the Aesemhlies, by the giited 
Ruckert. Bat in spite of this great service to Hvtri’s 
reputation, he may be eaid to be almost unknown to the 
Western world. I propose, therefore, to devote a ’few 
pages to his life and times, to tiie character of the work 
which I have undertaken to translate, and annotate, and 
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to the class of literatiore of which it is the meet emijMait 
example.* 

Mohammed al ^Isirn ibn *Ali ibn Mohammed 
ibn ‘Othmin al Tlaiiri was born at Basra, in the year 
446 of. the Hijra (aj>. 1064 or 1065), and he died in 
616 (1121-2), or 616 (1122-8), in his natiye city, Hie 
life was, thorofore, contemporary with the first Crusade, 
and tho imiptionfl of the Christian hosts added much to 
the political troubles amid which his lot was oast. The 
whole aspect of tho Mohammedan world had changed 
since the days when Basra, with its sister and rival 
city Kufa, liad been founded by the Tiotcrious Arabs of 
Omart Khalifato. Power liad passed away from the Arab 
race in Syria and Irak; military anterpris© had decayed, 
or existed only in the primitiyo form of the or 
foray, The inteUeotual vigour, as well as the political su-; 
premaoy, of the Arabs was waning in those regions, The 
Abbasside Khalifs of the eleventh century were almost 
as much the shadows of former power os the Emperors 
of the East; they retained little more than their reli¬ 
gious supremacy. In the boyhood of Hariri, Toghril 
Beg, the grandson of Seljuk, had been confirmed by the 
powerless Hhalif Al Ka ^im bi«amr allah, in all hie con- 
ijnests, loaded with honours, sainted os Hing of the 
East and "West, and endowed with the hand of the 
Khalifas daughter. In the next reign, that of Al 
Muktadi, the Seljuk Turks captured Jerusalem, and by 
their outrages against the Christian pilgrims, excited the 
Western nations to the (Crusade, At the time when the 

* In treWins: of the life of Sartri, 1 b(r?d. ava^ed 
of the facts brougbt tegotker bj M.U, Seiiiaod and Derent^ourg. 
in their preface to the second oditioQ of Da Sacy's 
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young Sftriri tf8s unboing r pim^ vitii Iddraing of 
ha forefathers, his race had in Irak and Syria been 
subjected to a foreign dominataon, and the power of the 
' Xuiks hM been ezteuded froEU the Boephorua to the 
Peniau Gulf and the lodua. 

The lot of the Araba sul^eoted to Turkish domination 
does not, however, seem to have been a hard one. The 
rulers felt their own barbarism, and had some reverttice 
for the genius and learning of these they governed. 
Theee had not been conquered, in the military sense of 
the term. Their goremment had ihllen to Turkoman ad- 
ministratorsj through the weakness of the successors of 
' the Prophet; but the sanodty of the Ehalif was still felt, 
and his supremacy nominally aeknowledged. ^ The influ¬ 
ence of religion maintained for the Arab-speaking in¬ 
habitants of Irak a suffideni, and even an ezoesdro, 
respect. Tho Koran, the revealed word of God himself, 
had existed th^m oteraity in Arabic language, and to 
understand and explain it was the privilege of those only 
who were versed in the mysteriee of Arabio'grammar and 
divinity. Whilo to the boldest soldier of the doicinant 
race the sacred book was uninteUlgiblo, and serred only 
as an amulet to keep off Jinn and Qhflls, and the like 
sopematuial enemies, the poorest Bedouin who wan¬ 
dered in from the desert oonld appredate its doctrine 
and precepts, its Lofty diction, its refined and learned 
grammar, its entrancing rhythm, and feel the frill assnr- 
anoo that euch a mast^iece of language could only 
have been communicated from on high. In accepting 
Islam, the Turks had also accepted the authority of the 
Koran, in religious and clvH matters, and that authority 
could be expounded only by or jurisconsults, 
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who had studied the Arahic text, hy Muiekfllimiint ot 
eeholastie divines, or by the followers of the great 
Imama, who had fixed the rites of public worship- Nor 
was the iiifi.ueiice of die learned Arabs merely religious. 
Their literature and eoience were dominant in the £ast, 
and their Tooabulary leaTened the languages of the 
races with wliom they came in contact. The extent of 
this influence may be perceived by comparing the Per¬ 
sian of Firdousi with that of Sa'di. The language of the 
former, who flourished in the early part of our eloventh 
century, is tolerably pure, while the Guliatan, which was 
produced some two hundred and fifty years later, is in 
some places little more than a pioolng together of Arabic 
words with a cement of the original tongue. It is to be 
noticed; also, that the latter author introduces oontlnually 
Arabic Terses, as the highest omaments of his work, and 
assumes that bis readers are acquainted with this classic 
and sacred tougne. In the time of Hariri this influence 
was in flill power i nor was the political supremacy of tbo 
Arabs at an end. Though the Ehali&te of Bagdad hadr 
fallen on evil days, yet the Arab rule was still 
vigorous in Spain, and the wide-spread race sUll 
asserted a high place in arms and goyemment, as well 
as in letters. In Asia the Arabs wore to the northern 
invaders all, and more than all, that the Greeks were to 
the. Bomass. Melek Shah, the eon and successor of 
Alp Arslan, was, uuder the guidance of his Warir, Ni^Am 
al Mulk, a patrio^o prince. The finances were restored, 
oppressive taxes were taken off, commerce was facili¬ 
tated by the construction of roads, canals, and market¬ 
places ; person and property were made secure *; 

' Weil, Geecbicte der Oh^fen, vcL IH., p. 122. 
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pdlaoea, mosques, bodpitais, and obserratoriee were built 
or maintamedi Bat bia greatast work was tiha establish' 
meat of a new system of edncation. Formerly the m* 
straotion onder the Ebali&te had been mainly ecoleeias- 
tioal. After the boy quitted the schoolmaster, a per¬ 
sonage ridioolocis from his porerty and ignorance, and 
the bntt of erery satirist, he was taken to the mosqne, 
where a higher class of teachen were supposed to in« 
struct him. The t4ftacbjng was, we may assume, pretty 
much what it has again became in Mohammedan conn- 
tries. The master sat leaning against a column, and his 
pupils were indoetrinatod orally with orthodox views o'n 
religion. They were taaght the namos, the periods, and, 
to some extent, the prodnotions of the multitudinous 
poets, the traditioDs of the Prophet and his Companions, 
the deformed and contradictory annals of tho Khalifate, 
aod, perhaps, some legendary lore concerning the Fagan 
Arabs—their genealogica, th^ “ days,’’ or battles, their 
proverbs, and their extempore recitations. al 

Hulk snpcrsedsd these institations by colleges, bTiilt and 
endowed by the State, in which the instruorion was of a 
higher order, though the chief object of the soholai was 
stiU to comprehend and to TnAinfain tho dootrinee of the 
Mch. One of these schools was celebrated for ages as 
the Ni^&miyeh, at Bagdad; another was founded at 
Basra. 

There was, therefore, nothing in the state of society 
in Hariri’s native city, to hindfir the employment of such 
talents as 2m possessed. After the fonndatioa of Bag¬ 
dad, it had partially decayed, and Hariri, in his last 
Assembly says, in exaggerated phrase, that th er e 
remains but a border of it But it was still a rich and 
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populous, aud, compared witi mauy others in those trou- 
hled tiiueSj a eecure place, ^ Political rerolutious, and 
incursions of the wandering Arabs from the neighhour- 
hood, sometimes harassed it; hut the inhabitants, who 
conaidored themselves the most cultivated of the Arabs,' 
were not debarred ftoxa their accustomed pursuits,—one 
of the chief of which was the indulgence of a hind of 
Athenian disputatiousness on all matters of literature 
and oriticism.' The grammatical sobocl of Basra was, 
from early times, the moat famous in the Arabic world- 
In its disputes with the rival sohool of X\xh, the verdict 
of succeeding philologers has generally prookimod that 
it was in tho right, Tho elaborate acionoo of Arabic 
grammar was, indeed, founded within tho walls of 
Basra, and was thoro developed into the most original 
and philosophical product of the mind of the race, In 
his lost Assembly, Hariri, celebrating the praises of 
his native oity, says; “Of your number was he who 
originated grammar (or syntax*), and flxed it; and be ( 
who devised the measure of poetry, and invented 
Tho former of those was Aba U As wad od Du’li, who lived 
in the first century of the Hijra, was a partisan of *AIi, 
and is said to have been present at the battle of Siilln. 
This poTBon was, according to the biographer Ibn Kbsl- 
llk&n, led to undertake the grammatical fixing of the 
language, by observing the errors and solecisms into 
which the new generation bad follen, thiough its inter¬ 
mixture with foreigners. Moreover, he was shocked at 

^ is defined u the knovledge of the rulee whMh teech the 
oonposiUoii of diaooane in the Anbio leoguege, luch ei the 
ot dedueatiel eyatu;, the indedisebjUty, end the like. Ta'rlf&t of 
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the mistaken emmdatioD of the Koran, hj those who 
were ignorant of the Aiah c^ewinenoea, and who eonse> 
quently perrerted its meaning. He applied himself, 
therefore, to study solentifieally the idiom of Koraysh, 
and reduced to a s ystem the ralee which the most 
eloquent of the Arabe bad habitually and unccnsoiously 
obeerred. The other of these worthies wu A1 Khalil ibn 
Ahmed, the fonnder of the elaborate and artidoiaJ system 
of Arabio prosody. Ai Khalil was not only a grammarian, 
but a poet of eminence, an eloquent preacher, and well 
versed in wbat then was the only history, the genealo¬ 
gies and *' Pays of the Arabs. Without doubt he was 
a man of powerful and original mind. Before him no 
ono bad thought of subjecting the versihcation of the old 
poets of the Ignorance to rulea. Poetry had existed for 
genorationB before prosody, as we may oonoeive that 
Homer knew not the difierenee between a dactyl and a 
spondee. Khalil discovered the relations between the 
various metres, and by a masterly analysis, fixed the 
primitive and secondary feet, disMcted them into their 
oonstituent parts, and arranged the whole of the known 
metres into the five Circles which have ever since been 
taken as the basis of versification. The iofluenco of these 
men, and others of similar intelligenoe and originality, 
gave the educated class of Basra an inclination to Kter- 
ary pursuits, which in course of time was largely mixed 
with pedantry. Nowhere were there so many commen¬ 
tators, rhetoricians, grammarians,—each seeking tc sur¬ 
pass the other ia subtlety of analysis , poets, poetasters, 
anagrammatists, enigmatiets, and all the race of those 
who set learning above genius, and take dificulty of 
execution for merit. The Assemblies of Hariri are 

• a 
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^ therDselves, tie best picture of the 80 clet 7 of Ui© city. 
“Wlierever he may place tho scene of the adventure^ it is 
always Basra that he has in his mindj and the dilettanti | 
of Basra whose taste ho shares or reproves. Though 
the city had do longer the political importance which it 
possessed in the early days of Islam, when it was the 
ohief focus of intrigue and revolution, it was yet, &om its 
geographical position, a place of wealth and refinement. 
In the above-mentioned Assembly, tho author lauds it 
as the spot whore the ship and the camel meet, the sea 
fish and the lisard, the oamel-leader and the sailor, the 
fisher and the tiller. In other words it was the port and 
emporium for all tho lands of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and ite trade with the coasts of Arabia, with India, and' 
eveu with AiVioa, enriched it in tho worst of timce. 
Ample provision seems to have beon made for literary 
pursuits. Several libraries had been founded, and were 
open to the publio. One of these, established in the 
previous contury, is said to have been tho first that had 
been placed in vahf^ or mortmain, since Islam. Into 
these libraries the learned and the tasteful fiooked, to 
read or to discuss the • merits of this or that writer;; 
Hartri, in the second Assembly, gives us a picture of 
one of these meetings, in which tho poorest conceits of a 
poet meet with high admiration. The habits and tastes 
of the Basilans had, therefore, doubtless, a great share 
in directing the genius of their townsman. 

^riri was of good Arab blood. He is said to have 
descended from Eabfat al Foras, the son of the 

son of Ma*add, the son of 'Adniu, and to hare boasted of 
this lofty ancestry. Tho sous of Rabi'ah inhabited 
Hijiz for gome generations, paying tribute to the 
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sovereigns of Yemen. Bnt in oonrse of time they rose 
against their lords, and in their varions tribes carried on 
a long and bloody war. At last tbsy passed nnder the 
authority of the kings of Him. At a later period Bekr 
and Taghlib, two of the chief branches of the race of 
Bah! ah, quitted their homes in central Arabia, and 
migrated to Irak and Bohrayn. After Islam they 
settled in the country known still as BijAx Bahi'aL In 
some verses, addressed to Hariri by an admiring youz^ 
poet, he is described as a descendant of Khindaf, and the 
glory of the tribe of Temlm. The name of Hhindaf, the 
wife of Alyas, son of Hodar, is applied to all tbe de> 
scendauta of Uodar, through Alyaa, and the mention of 
Temlm, who undoubtedly desoended from Alyas, would 
seem to make some discropaney in the auUior’s podigree. 
It seems, however, leasonabb to oonolndo that J^riri 
was a desQondant of one of the noes issuing from Babf ah, 
and that he represented the old Arab settlors in Irak. 
He was bom, tooordiag to Ibn Hhallik&n, in the street 
of the Benil ^arlm, so called from a ttibo of Arabs who 
had established themselves there. His name of A1 
Hariri was derived, according to the same biographer, 
from his hsving traded in silk (iUrfr). It is more pro¬ 
bable that it was given him on account of his frther beieg 
engagod in this commerce, for our author does not appear 
to have had at any time other than official and literary 
pursuits. He was possessed of a competenoo, and his 
ikm£y owned several thousand palm trees at Mesh&n, 
some distance to the north of Basra. He received a 
good education, according to the ffishion of his age and 
city, and was well versed in grammar, receiving in this 
science the teaching of A1 Fadl al one of the 
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most celebrated men of the time. The yevmg Hartri 
ohose the profession which was then most in favonr with, 
thcee who oomhined literary tastes with poUtioal ambi¬ 
tion. He hcoame a Mnnahi, or official writer, and’ 
according to Tmid ad din, secretary to tho Sultan 
Salih ad din (Saladia), whose book, the Zharidai al 
Koir^ famishes many particulars of his life, he was 
early employed in public duties, and had the official title 
of S&^b al Khabar. From this it would seom that his 
office was to inquire into and report upon the affairs of 
the provinoe for the information of the central gorem- 
monh The high position to which offiolal persons might 
rise, and the ostiznation in which they were held may bo 
learnt from the author’s twenty-second Assombly, in 
which he compares sooretaries of corrospondonoe with 
secretaries of finance; and after praising both highly, 
refrains from placing either above the other. Hariri’s 
official position not only gave him the acquaintance of 
the groat, but also, probably, served him in the troubles 
of which Basra waa for somo time tho soeno. Several 
apeciineiis of his oonospondenoe have been preserved, 
and they display the qualities whioh are remarkable in 
the Assemblies,—great power over the language, and 
idlioity of expression, but a fondness for far-fetohed 
images, motaphorical phraseology, and those plays on 
words, which were looked upon as among the chief 
ornaments of sfyle. He must, however, have devoted 
himself steadfastly to general literaturo, and have laid, 
at an early period, the foundation of the extensive and 
minute knowledge whioh is to be found in the Assem¬ 
blies. 

The great object of bis literary life became to explore 
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and ezpootid tlie niceties of the Arsh language and 
hifltoiy. Hie mi nd j thongh it poetical mth cri¬ 

tical po'Ter, was narrow; bie intellectoal Tieion had 
little range. He spied out defects with the microscopio 
e^e of an insect, bnt the merits which he prised were 
nice and contracted also. chief works, after the 
Afisemhlies, are two treatises on Grammar, one called 
The Beauties of the Mb (or desinentisl syntax),’^ the 
other ‘‘The Pearl of the Diver.” A portion of these 
has been published bj Be Saoj in his ‘‘Anthologie 
Grammaticale Arabe.” The former is in verse of the 
metre called and is also or m4ihia»i; that 

is, the second hemistich of each verse rhymes with the 
first. This metre was also adopted by Ibn K&lih for 
his “ Alftyeh,” the most complete and oelebrafed of the 
Arabic grammatical poems. Hartri in this work com¬ 
ments on his own lines, and treats questions of syntax 
with extraordinary subtlety. But a still more oharac- 
teristio work is ‘‘The Pearl of the Diver,” in which tho 
author points out the &ults made hy people of cduoation 
in the use of words and phrases. The observation, judg¬ 
ment, and taste displayed in this book are remarkable, 
and the extract in the “ Anthologie ” will be frequently 
referred to in mj notes. Every sentence is like a drop 
of grammatical gold; moreover the authority of the author 
is so high, that his dicta have never been disputed, and 
all subsequent writers have avoided the &ults which he 
points out. Bnt neither in theee books, nor in the 
Assemblies themselves, is there any sign of original 
conc^tions, or of the strength to break looee &om the 
traditions of learning which the author had received. 
His works are in some reqtects the more valuable for 
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thIS) 611106 he representB in iia most exe^mute and refined 
form the culture of his ago. He wae content to do beat 
vhst othenf were also doing, and to gain the admiiaden 
of Me countrymen by excellence in forme of composition 
with wWeb they were well aoquaiated. 

Aa I have not apaoo for a fall biography of Hartri, I 
shall not dwell on those political troubles which im- 
settlcd the tenor of his life. He was already of middle 
age when the Crusaders marched through Asia Minor 
into Syria. Basra had suffered like the whole East from 
the oonTulsions of the Moslem world, but it was at least 
spared an incursion of the Christian Franks. Yet it in 
to ihe campaign of Baldwin in Syria that the compo¬ 
sition of the Assemblies is possibly due. Ihe hero of 
them is represented as an inhabitant of Serfij, a place in 
the noighbouxhood of Edessa, and as baTiog beon dxiTen 
into exilb by the infidels who had destioyed the city 
and Idllod or despoiled all the Unifiers of But 
before 1 relate the anecdotes, which have been handed 
down concerning the origin of our author’s great work, 
it will be well to describe what the Makftmah or An&milif 
really is, and how such a form of composition took its 
place in Uteraturo. 

The first person who composed on Assembly is allowed 
to have been Abd ’1 Fa^ Ahmad ibn al i^san al Hama* 
d&ni, coDunonly known as Badf as Zemin, or *‘Thd 
Wonder of the Time.” A short sketch of his life is 
given in a note to Hariri’s preface. It is only necessary 
to state here that ho was one of those literary prodigies 
whom it was the & 8 hion of his age and people to admire. 
The Arabs had long ceased to appreciate the fresh and pur© 
spirit of true poetry. The simple grandeur of the poets 
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of the Ignonacd no ]ongor satisfied their tastes. Thoj 
did, indeed, place theae poets ahove any that had sno- 
oeeded them, hnt it vas principally as authorities on 
words, p hr ases , and gmomar, that they yalued thexo, 
since such ancient poets were held to have possessed the 
true and chaste language of the Arabs, which had bean 
lost in encoeeding ages by literary cormptions and by 
admixture with foreign peoples. Bnt in their hearts the 
educated class in Irak and Syria prefened tho conceits 
of *A 1 Bohtori, A 1 Mntenebbi, and Abh H 'Ala, to the 
noble atrains of Imr al Xays and Ttrafoh. He was the 
most Buccesafnl man of lettsTs, the most likely to receive 
rich presents from princes and goTemora, and to be en« 
circled by admiring listeners, who oonld show bis wit by 
some far-fetched comparison, or his learning by the reci¬ 
tation of an enonnous number of lines. Some men oonld 
repeat hundreds of kaitdehs or poems, others oould quote 
Terses desoriptiTd of erezy part of the camel or horse, or 
in praise or dispraise of the multitudinous tribes. Others 
professed to tell the origin of all tho innumerable pro- 
verbs and sayings which had been handed down, what 
hero of the Ignorance had uttered each, and on what 
occasion, and the issue of the adventuro. A complete 
acquaintance with the Horan was, of course, highly ho¬ 
noured, and a felicity in applying passages of it in a 
new and sorprising manner to the ordinary concerns 
of life was looked upon as legitimate wit The tradi¬ 
tions of the founder of his Companions, and im¬ 

mediate followers, formed a department of knowledge, 
without which the education of the polite was not com¬ 
plete. Alleged 'sayings of Mohammed, *Ayeshah, Abd 
Bekr, 'Omar, *AJi, *Abd allah ibu *Abb 4 s, and others, in- 
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creased in number yearly, and the learned in tliose things 
pretended to test their anthenticity, to examine iha tes¬ 
timony in fayonr of eaoh, and even to deeide on the very 
words and grammatical forma in which each had been 
uttered. Lexicography was studied with an intentness 
which probably no other people has devoted to its own 
language, and tho consequence was a sort of literary 
eonfloiousncss in everything that was written, a looking 
to the form, rather than the substance, which gave an 
artificial and pedantic character to the productions of 
the timo. 

This tendency began soon after the establishment of 
the Xhalifato^ In the earlier periods of Islam, before 
divinity and grammar had been dovolopod so muoh as 
to form a large port of the most learned man^s stores, 
the prodigious momories of the Arabs were exorcised on 
the produorions of the poets, which, though individually 
short, formed, as a wholo, a mass of literature of inoon* 
oeivablo magnitudo. In the century pxeoediog Koham- 
msd almost every eminent Arab had been a deolaimer of * 
verse, and of these oompositiens znony had merit, while 
all were thought worthy of b^g retained as the utter¬ 
ances of remarkable persons, and as moauments of a 
chaste diction which men feared was irrecoverably lost. 
Hence the (rftwi), or reciter, was in high favour, 
and his accomplishments wore looked upon as almost 
equal in value to the genius of the poets whom he 
handed down. The Edwi was indeed the primitive type 
of the Arab man of learning, and it was to the impres¬ 
sion which ho made on the pooplo that the tendency 
of the edocated to the aconmulation of vast stores of 
curious learning is for the most part to he attributed. 
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’Writung Tras almost nxiknovs the Arabs of the 

I^orance at the time when their poetical Tigonr was at 
its height. The story of the death of Tarafeh, the 
author of one of the Mo'alla^t, the most highly prized 
of the early poems, shows that neither he nor his unole 
Mutelemmis, also a poet, conid read. It is donbtful 
whether Imr al ^ys oonld read, though he is placed by 
unanimona consent at the head of all the early poets,~ 
though the Prophet declared, in a complimentary maledic¬ 
tion, that he would be the leader of the poets to holI,'and 
though the Khalif *Omar, speaMng of poets, said, Imr 
al ^ys is he who has precedence of them; he has made 
the fountain of poetry to well forth to them.^’ The 
ganoral opioion is that Mohammed could not road, al¬ 
though the diction of the Koran was hold eren hy the 
unbelieving Xoraysh to be the work of magio, and 
though a modem oritio must allow that the author of 
the earlier and more impassioned 8uias was a great lyric 
poet. 

Much more, then, were the multitude unable to dis* 
pense with tbo services of the lUwi, wbo was their 
living library, their only moms of oommunicating with 
the great ipiriU of their own time or of the past. The 
P&wi devoted his life to learning poetiy hy heart, and to 
informing himself of the lives of the poets aud the in* 
oldents to which their oompositions referred. Sometimes 
a It&wi attached himself to a single poet and travelled 
about reciting bis verses and spreading bis fame among 
the tribeel Bnt after Talam^ when a great monarchy took 
the place of the little autonomies of the desert, and the 
Court of Damascus supplanted the fair of 'Okiz; when also, 
in the opinion of many, the canon of pore Arabic poetiy 
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waa closed, tKe was transformed into the student 
of a capital, and often undertook to master tke whole 
hod^ of aaoient literature.' One of these marvels of me¬ 
mory was Ahd U Kisim Hamm4d, who flourished about 
a oentuiy after the Hijra, aud enjoyed the favour of the 
Khalifa 'Welid ihn 'Abd el Melik and HiahSm. The 
hoQse of Omayyeh has seldom a good word from Moslem 
writers, but it is impossible to doubt the aervioee to liter¬ 
ature of these ^eat Khnlifa, particularly in preaermg 
the oompoaitioQs of the past, which were in danger of 
being lost through the fall of so many of the roolters 
in tho ceaseless wars. Muoh did indeed perish, and had 
it not been for men like Hammid, and his patrons, wo 
should now probably be without a single speoimon of the 
pre-islamio poetry. CWelid asked Hamm&d on one oo* 
oaaion how muoh poetry he knew: Hamm Ad replied, 
that for each letter of the alphabet ho oould reolte onej 
hundred long poems rhyming with that letter, all oom- 
posed by poets of the Igaoraaoe.^ Weltd resolved to try 
whether or no this was an idle hoaat, and bade him begin 
his reoitation. HamnAd began and went on until the 
Khalif was worn out with listening, and withdrew, loav* 
ing a trusty person to hear ^mmAd to the last At 
iMt sitting he recited two thousand nine hundred [ 
dobs, being one hundred for every letter of the alphabet, 
all of whioh had been composed by poets who flourished 
before Mohammed. 

It was not only by repeatii^ groat quantities of rove 
that the Itiwi must seek for reputation: he was bound 
to remomber apposite verses in evory conceirable ciroum- 
stance. Many of these feats are recorded, and, though 
we may doubt whether they wore poxformed impromptu, 
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it is cei^aln that the Bavi vonld on occasions deliver 
himself of an immense nnmher of passages illnstrative of 
a single idea. There is a oompoeition extant in which a 
stranger is represented as knocking at a door, which is 
opened by a girl. The stranger demands hospitality, 
and the girl asks him the name of his tribe. He gives it, 
and the at once replies with some satiriosl verses 
from a poet on that tribe. The man ahaahod cxolaims, 
'^Ko, 1 spoke falsely,’’ and mentions another tribe, on 
which tho girl repeats atirioal verses on that tribe also. 
The man t hen mentions another, and another, nntil the 
girl has satirised all the tribes of the Arabs by quota¬ 
tions from the poets. This composition is, of course, an 
exeroitation by some B&wi, or some man of letters formed 
after the same type. The celebrated Asma*!, who sprung, 
like so many learned man, from Basra, but lived at Bag« 
dad in the time of HarOn ar Besbtd, not only know 
sixteen thouaand pieoee of vem in the metre oallod 
but performed astonishing feats of quotation, so 
that there was soarocly an object in nature that he could 
not illustrate by verses from the anoienta. So profound 
was his learning that, when in old age he retumod to 
Basra, the Khalif AI Mahnikn used to draw up questions 
on doubtful points of literature and send them to him 
to be solved. 

[ CaI Hamadini was a sage of this school, but he had in 
addition originality and wit approaching to goziiusj Like 
many of the most illnstrioua of the Arabic writers, he 
lived far from the Arabic peninsula, and may even have 
been of foreign origin. He waa bora at Hamadln, hence 
his name, but his life appears to have been passed and 
to have closed at Herat. He died in the B98th year of 
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the Hijra, a.d. 1008- A1 Hamadani was eelehrated ibr 
his wondepfol memory and for his powers of iiaprorisa- 
tioa. He could repeat, says one biographer, a lengthy 
production which he had heard but once, compose poems 
impromptu, turn prose into verse or verso into prose 
With e^ual facility, he could make verses to any given 
rliymos and extomporizo in any given metre. Had he 
done only this he would not have been superior to num* 
hers of others, who were admired in their own cirole but 
failed to attain a wide reputation. But Ilamadini de¬ 
vised a now form of oompoaitiou eminently fitted to dis¬ 
play the powers that ho possessed. It was an advance 
to tho dramatic style whicli bad always heoa wanting to 
Arab literature. Ho imagined a witty, unscrupulous im¬ 
proviser, wandering from place to place and living on the 
prseents wbiob the display of bis gifts produced ft’om the 
generous and tastefril, nnd a kind of B&wi or narrator,r 
who should be continually meeting with the other, should 
relate his adventures and repeat bis cxoellent oomposi- 
ti^ To these be gave the name of or Ae- 

semblies/’ because the Improviser was always introdaoed 
as making bis appearance in some company of straugers 
among whom the narrator happened to ho, and as aston¬ 
ishing them by his rhetoric and poetry. To the nar¬ 
rator he gave the name of *Isa ibn Hish&m, and to the 
Improviser that of Abd 'I Fath al Iskonderi. and he is 
said to have produced four hundred composifions of this 
sort^ Tlioy were of various lengths, some c£ them con¬ 
taining a long adventure or composition, others consisting 
of only a few lines. In some of them it appears that the 
two persons of the drama are not introduced, and the 
author speaks in his own character. It will be readily 
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understood that the rhetoriciaa and the Biwi are only 
, put forward to giTe liTelineaa to the oompoeition, and 
that the object of the author ie to display hie eloquence, 
hie poetical power, and hie learning. The Betting, if it 
may be called eo, of the Mak&mah is nnimportant, the 
adTenture related is often trivial, the diction is all in all. 
Both the personagee atriTe to exhaust the beauties of 
the Arahio tongue, and the Improviser especially is made 
a master of eloquence. But it may be remarked hero 
that Hamadini is much leas rhetorical than his imitator 
Hariri; he has lees atiifioe, if less genius, and in his 
Assemhlies the story or adveDtore is more dwelt 
upon and less sacrihoed to the display of style. The 
lapse of a oentnry had spread the fame of A1 Uamad&ni 
through the Arabic world, a nd he had before Hartrl^s 
time found imitatora. The learned were pleased with a 
class of coBipoeition which lent itself so readily to the 
rhetorical diction they and the people loved to 

listen to the mingled rhythmical prose and verse as they 
were half chanted hy the reciter. A1 Hamadini was 
honoured with the title of BadTasZcmlin, the Wonder 
of the Time,^’ an appellation which almost supplanted 
his name. 

The inftnenoe of Hamsddni oould not but ho powerful 
on the learned and refined Harin. Tho life of the latter 
had heen paesed in scholarship, but he was approaching 
his fiftieth year before he devoted himself to the work 
on which his fame rtfts. The oi^in of the Aasem^ 
bliee was, according to the general tradition, as follows. 
The armies of the Crusade had forced their way into 
Syria, and carried on a remorseless war against the 
Uoslems. Baldwin, brother of Godfrey, took possesadon 
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of Edessft, which had boea aurroadered to him by tho 
miabitants, who were mostly of the Armenian raoe. 
According to an Eastern ohronioler the following event 
took place ia the year 494 (a.D. 1101). A Tnrkiah chief 
named Sokman collected, in the neighbouring city of 
Serdj, a body of Turkomane and prepared to march againet 
the Franks. The latter advanced to meet him, and the 
army of Sokman was put to flight The Franks advanced 
against Serdj, laid siege to it, took it, and put to the 
sword the men capable of bearing arms. The women 
were made slaves, the place was plundered, and only 
those of the inhabitants escaped who sought safety in 
flight. 

Some time after, nariri, being in the mosque of the 
Benfl Hartm, in the quarter of Basra where he lived, 
observed an old man enter in worn garments, and with 
all the marks of poverty. He had the wallet of a foot 
traveller, and had evidently oomo from afar. Abfl’l 
I^lsim *Abdallalj, the son of Kortri, who tells the story, 
says, ‘^The company asked him whence he came; ho 
answered, * From 8erfij: ’ asked oonoeming his kinyth or 
byename, he answered that it was Abh ZayA” This 
wanderer had excited the curiosity of tho company by 
the fluency and eloquence of his address, in which ho 
had related the doetruotion of his city, the loss of his 
daughter, and his own exile and beggary, KaHri went 
home and wrote what is now tho forty*cighth Assembly, 
ia which ho describes this incident, In this Assembly, 
which boors the name of llor&mtyeh, the usual order of 
narration is reversed; for Abfl Zayd is his own B4wi, 
and HdritU, sen of Hammum, is introduced incidentally. 
Abd Zayd is made to say that he had long wished to 
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visit Basra, the caty of learning and piety, of mosques 
and sbjined, and that, at last, when fortune had brought 
him to it, he had made his way one eroning to the mosque, 
where the people were engaged in a grammatical dis¬ 
cussion on the or mterchangeablo letters. 

He had entered to tb^ bounty, not to learn their 
opinions on grammar \ hut, before he had time to test 
their liberality, the hour of prayer arriTed, and the 
peo|de began their deTOtions. 'When these were over, a 
man of noble mioii and great eloquence stood iovth and 
made a pioas address to the worahippers, who asked tho 
reason of his -seal, were informod by him that he 
was a backslider, who fiUlen from the practioe of piety 
into debauchery, and had broken tho tow which he had 
made never to drink wine. The stranger concluded hy 
asking the frithfri if they knew of any due atonement. 
The dialogue between the repentant sinner and the 
people is of oouree recited at length by Abh Zayd, who 
then relates that he had started (orynxd and told the 
stranger that there was an effectual method of wiping 
away his gnilt, and that was by bestowing alms on him, 
Abd Zayd, for that ho had fallen from high estate to 
bitter porerty. In plaintiTo verse Abd Zayd describod 
that he was of the dwellers in Serdj, a people of religion 
and right guidanoe; that there ho had been wealthy and 
liberal, his mansion the gathering place of gneets, and 
his substance freely given up to them; that like the 
Arabs of old he kindled his fire on the height to 
attract the traveller, when the niggard let his fire bum 
low. This proqierity had now passed sway, for God had 
brought the people of Bdm (so the Arabs caU the 
Byzantines, whoai Abd Zayd here confounds with the 
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Franka^ on the land, and these had spoiled the home of 
every Unifier of God, that is, every Moslem. He, him* 
self, hod been driven forth to exile and poverty, •while 
hie daughter remained a captive in their hands, and he 
had not whorewith to ranaom her. If, then, the stranger 
would pity and relieve him he would find pardon from 
God for the &ult which he deploreii Abfi Z&yd then 
goes on to relate that the stranger had given him money 
and promised him more, and that A1 H&rith, son of 
Hamm&zn, had oompUmentod h»Tn on his eloquence and 
skill in opening men’s parses. But, says Abii Zayd; I 
laughed exooedingly, and recited without hesitation 

" Li7e bj beguiUng^ for thou art la a world (or titne) whose loai 
an tt the lieu of Blsheh. 

And turn on the sKroott of onA, lo nsyoeC thou make the mall 
of livelihood go routtd. 

Hunt after the eagle, but if the ohase fall, be content if thou but 
etriko off a feather. 

Seek to pluok the froit, but if that eeoape ^ee, be eatiifled with 
the leavea. 

Eaee tby heart from distracting care if fortoae bo adveree ; 

For the changing of events gives notice to men of Iifo*i uncor* 
tainty.” 

Every subsequent Assembly composed by Koidri 
is but a variation on this theme. His hero, Abfl Zayd, 
ie always same ill-dressed, crafty old man, full of 
genius and learning, unscrupulous of tho artifices which 
he uses to effect his purpose, reckless in spending in 
forbidden indulgences tho money he has obtained by 
his •wit or deceit, but with veins of tmo feeling in him, 
and ever yielding to unfoignod emotion when ho re¬ 
members his devastated home and his captive child- 
There con be no doubt that Hariri intends to represent 
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the groundwork of Aht Zayd^a hiatory as true, however 
much the ragahond improviser may romance on other 
matters. But it may he as well to mentioii here a 
supplement to the tradition ooncemii^ the origin of the 
chaxactor. The commentator, Ax lUzi, cited hy De Saoy 
in his commentary to the forty-eighth Assembly, re¬ 
lates as follows: “I was told by the Imam A1 H&fiz 
al Bcndehi, who had it fiom Abt Bekr al Bera^tni, 
who had it from Al Hariri, that the Serdji was a fluent 
old man, full of eloquence and cleverness, who visited 
us in Basra, and, standing in the mosque of the Benfl 
Harim, conversed with the people and asked alms of 
them. One or more of the magistrates was there, and 
the mosque was crowded with people of eminence, 
whom he pleased with the fluency and beauty of his 
language, describing how his daughter had been made 
captive by the men of Edm, as is mentioned in the 
Assembly called Al Earimiyoh. “That evening,” 
continued Hariri, ‘'Acre were a^mbled at my house 
some people of eminence and learning in &e city, and 
I related to them what I had witnessed, describing the 
eloquence of dils mendicant, and his art in effecting his 
purpose, upon which each one of them told how he had 
heard the same man disoourae in a different mosque, and 
on a different subject, still more excellently; for be had 
changed his dress and .figure in every mosque, and 
showed his wit by a variety of artifices. I was filled 
with wonder, and began that same night the composi¬ 
tion of the Assembly Al Haramiyeh, imitating his style; 
and when it was finished I read it to a company of the 
chief people, who admired it exceedingly, and brought 
it to the knowledge of the "Waatr, Sheref ad Din 
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AmiaHrwati i^ja Sifilid. Ho pressed me to composQ 
osiers like it, and I complied.” 

There is no reason to douht the truth of this adven- 
tuie. Tho talent for rhetorical and poetical improviBation 
vhich had always distinguished tho Arabs, even in the 
most barbarous times, bad been so much exercised by 
the literary fashions of the ago, that it was no uncommon 
thing to find even an obscure and needy person who 
could pronounoe a Jeh^ibah or moral address in rhymed 
prose, or could veraify on a given theme- The AbtlT 
Fath of Hamad&oi, and tho Abd Zayd of Hartri, 
were not imaginary types, and though we may well 
auppose that tho themes of suoh strollers wero often 
oommon*pUce, and their stylo unpolished, yet they 
served to give moro gifted persons the idea of a now 
form of composition. It may even be that the Assem¬ 
blies of Hamad&ni had inspired, here and there, spoor 
man of letters with the ambition, of playing the part of 
Abdl Path, and that Abd Zayd was one of those. 
However this may be, it is oerCain that Hhdri’e first 
essay in this kind of writing was received with un¬ 
bounded applause. The tradition which makes Shorof 
ad Din Abd Kasr Andshirwdn al lefahani the patron 
of Hariri is probably correct. He waa a man of ability 
and taste, and became in later years Waztr to the Zhalif 
Uustarabid billab, and to the Sultan Mas'dl In his Pre¬ 
face Hartri says that tho composition of his Assemblies 
was at the dictation of one whose hint was a command, 
and to obey whom was a pleasure and advantage. This 
is generally supposed to rofer to Andshirwin, though 
Ibn Hhallikdn, in his life of the author, says, that being 
at Cairo, in the year 656, he had seen a copy of several 
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of the Assemtlies written hj the hand of Hariri, and 
on the cover of them a deolaiation that he had composed 
them for the t^azir Jelil ad Bin *Amid ad Bowlat ihn 
^dakah, who was also 'W'azir of Mustarshid. But this, 
which rests only on the douhtfnl genuineness of a hand¬ 
writing, cannot outweigh the general tradition that is 
opposed to it, and Ibn Hhallik&n himself seems to feel 
this, for he adds, God tnows the truth.*' It is reason- 
able then to conclude that Andshirwan, having read the 
first composed Assembly, and perceiving that ^^tri had 
rivalled in it his predecessor, Badf az Zemdn, urged the 
author to add others to it, and that Hariri obeyed, with 
less unwillingness and modesty than he pretends. The 
tradition is, that he composed, from time to time, forty 
Assemblies, each of them, as we see, recounting an ad¬ 
venture of Ahd Zayd, but without any connection with 
any other. His performances obtained for him &e 
friendship of Andshirwdn, and he frequently visited 
Bagdad and payed his court to his patron. From a copy 
of verses preserved by Tmid ad Bin, it would seem that 
the author was somewhat importunate in his devotion, 
for he complains not only of his separation from And- 
shirwdn, but also of the lattcris neglect in not answering 
his letters. But such was the styb of the poets of the 
time, who carried the hesetting sins of sorvility and 
adulation further than.any of their race before or since. 

The friendship of Andahirwin could not, however, 
prevent Hariri from being endangered both in life and 
property by the oalamities which came upon his city. 
Wars, predatory inroads of tiie neighbouring Arabs, 
political revolutions, followed by merciless executions of 
men in high position, disturbed many years of the author’s 
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life. But his Asscmbliee vere still gireu to the world 
ixom time to timoi As soon as lie had composed some 
ingeiaouB exercise^ ho fitted it to au adventure of Ahd 
Za^d, named it after some oit^ of Islam, and ropairmg 
to the portico of the mosque, rend it to the admixing 
crowd. The learned criticized; some in a Mendly spirit, 
others with less good will, and Hartri never hesitated to 
correct his work if he found in it an inelegant expression, 
a word used without authority, a solocboi in grammar, 
a phrase of the Koran or a tradition misapplied, or a 
proverb wrongly quoted. On the other hand, he main¬ 
tained his opinion when oonvinood that he wsa in the 
right, explaining his meaning, and refuUng his adver- 
aarics in oommentaries by his own hand, or in looturos 
to his pupils, whom ho instruoted in the full meaning of 
his compositions. His reputation soon surpassed that of 
the ‘‘ Wondor of the Time ” himself. Nothing so wit^, so 
ingenious, and, what an Arab savant valued above all, so 
diflcult, hod ever been produced. A1 Hamad&ni’s most 
catoomed compositions wore tame when comporod with 
the marvellous rhetoric of his successor. Tho Assem¬ 
blies, handed about singly or in groups, made their way 
to all the cities of the East, and were destined, before 
the death of their author, to be perused ;hom the Indus 
to die Guadalquivir. 

Tflt Eariri was not without his literary mortifioations. 
Ono of those aficcted him extremely. Having wr^ten 
no less than forty Asscmblioe, he collected thorn into a 
single volume, and repaired to Bagdad, to enjoy the 
triumph which ought to await tho first man of letters of 
the time. But envy and misrepresentation had preceded 
him thither. His opponents wore not content with 
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assertiu^ tltat the work was foil of fa-olts, they also 
afected to beliere that it was not bis own. A1 Ha- 
madani bad been a real improriser, as bas been men¬ 
tioned ; be could compose extempore m prose or verse, 
and in pnblio, at tbe ro(inest of any bystander. But 
Hariri was not an Abd’l Path, or an Abd Zayd, Ho 
was a slow and painstaking writer, and bis exquisite 
compositioixs required time and solitude. A part of the 
pubbe seems to have assumed the principle, that be who 
describes an improviser must himself be able to im* 
proviso, and finding that Eariii did not possess this 
faculty, to have argued conversely that be was not tbe 
author of tbe Assemblies. When Hariri came to Bagdad 
be found that bis ability and bis honesty were doubted. 
Tbe adventure which followed is thus related by Ibn 
irbanilraTi. Hariri at first composed only forty Assem¬ 
blies. Coming from Basra to Bagdad, be presented 
them as bis work, but a number of the literary at 
Bagdad would not believe that be was the author, and 
said that the book was the work of a rhetorician of tbe 
Maghrib CWestem Africa) who bad died at Bagdad, 
and whose papers bad &llen into HarirPs hands. The 
T^azlr sent for Hariri to the Hi wan, and asked him 
what was bis profession; he replied that he was a mun$M 
(an official writer and composer): the Wazir then bade 
him compose a riidUh (a kind of ornate letter or address) 
on a subject which he named. Hariri retired with ink 
and paper to a corner of the ball, and remained long, 
but God inspired btm with nothing, and he rose up 
ashamed.^’ On this occasion, one of the doubters, Abd’l 
^sim Ati ibn Adah, or, as others say, another poet 
among his opponents, made a satirical oouplet on him: 
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"We hat© a Shaykh, deeeended from Rebl'at id Fame, who 
plucke tht lufre from his beeid io his perplexity: 

U»y Ood send him an utteiazLca at Ueek&ti. as he has strocds him 
with dombnees at ooart" 

Tbe point of tbia liea in the oiicumstance that htesh&a 
^raa a place of exile for those vho displeased the govera* 
meat at Bagdad, while it was also the site of QarM’s 
estate, and the distriot in which he had discharged 
official duties. According to Ibn IChallih&n it was verj 
unhealthy. It appcan, also, that Hariri was aoonstoned 
to hoast of his descent fVom Bahfah, and that when 
engaged in thought ho ptuokad at his beard. On his 
return to Basra he composed ton more Assomhlios, and 
sent them to Bagdad, excusing himself for his former 
iucapaoity, by allogiag bis reyorontial fear in the ^astr^s 
presence." The number of the Assemblies was thus 
raised to Afty. 

From ^riri's preface, from raricus indications in the 
Assemblies themselyes, and horn traditions handed 
down by the commentators, we can peroeiro that the 
author had to meet other objections to his work. If not 
a plagiary, he was in tho opinion of somo an incorrect 
writer; in tho opinion of otbon a person of doubtful 
piety. Tho oritios spied out defects in his learning or 
diction; the rigid inreighed against the lightness of his 
nairatiyes. Long after the AssombUos were completed, 
the author in bis Preface spooks of their origin, and 
probably referring his present feeling to the epoch when 
he began to compose, says that he had sought to excuse 
himself with his patron from such a work, since he know 
the enyy and opposition that are excited by authorship. 
Ee says that he kad reminded him of the prorerb concern- 
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ing the ma-n ^ho puts together hut two words, or indites 
merely a couplet of yerses, namely, tliat if he succeeds 
he is exposed to envy, and if he ihils ho is brought into 
contempt. Ho [anticipates any objections of plagiarism, 
by stating that in his whole book only four lines of 
poetry are taken from the writings of others, and that 
these are introduced avowedly as quotations. The rest, 
he says, is his own, whether it bo good or bad. Ho 
speaks with a modesty which was, perhaps, hardly sin¬ 
cere, of the superiority of AI Hamadani, inasmuch as 
the latter had originated what he, Hariri, could only 
imitate. But his chief endeavour is to defend himself 
from the charge of frivolity, and of giring to the world 
idle compositions of a kind reproved by the Koran. 
The strict Moslems had always held works of fiction to 
be, if not blameable, at least unworthy to be written or 
perused by serious believers. The people had, indeed, 
always delighted in the narratives of the story-teller, 
and yet, with the inconaistency of the multitude, they 
were inclined to join with those who denounced them as 
disreputable. The Koran undoubtedly gave a sufficient 
pretext for bigotry. Mohammed’s anger was often roused 
by the satires which were directed against him by poets, 
as well as by the histories and talcs which i^oraysh 
preferred to his own revelation. The zeal of the re¬ 
former was, perhaps, largely mingled with the jealousy 
of the author. In later years, when he had become a 
powerful prince, he showed a more tolerant disposition; 
he listened to and prmsed the verses of Al KhansI, 
lamented that he had never looked upon the warrior- 
poet ‘Antarah, and even presided at a mufa^tharah^ or 
poetical contest, as to superior worth and valour, between 
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tit© poeta of Ws party and those of Temim, ao incident 
which led to the conTetsiou of that trihe. But in the 
Koran and the Tieditiona there was enough to justify 
those who denounced such ranities. In the thirty-first 
Sura it is written, “ There is one who will buy idle 
atones to make men wander from tho way of God 
without knowledge, and who takes them for an amua©- 
roent. To auoh a one is a dobasing punishiaeiit If our 
ordinances bo recited to him ho turns away proudly as 
though ho heard them not, as though a weight were on 
hie cars: announoe to him a dolorous puniahtneni^' 
This passage had descended from on high as a 
denuDoiation of Nadr ibn A1 n&rith, who had bought 
books of the Persians, and told stories out of them to 
the Koraysh (see Baydliwi n Ucc)^ and had said, “ If 
Mohammed tells you of *A.d and Tliatnfid (tho wickod 
tribes destroyed by God), I will toll you of Rustem and 
Isfendiar and the Choaroes.” This same Kadr had also 
incited the Jews to pose Mohammod with questions 
oonoeming the Soren Sleepers and Thu^ $amayn, and 
had brought on him a temporary humiliation, whon tho 
Prophet had undertaken to answer without haring added 
“If it please God," and bad been thcreforo loft without 
izxspiratlon, until after a time Gabriel descended and 
revealed the eighteenth 8010 , called the “ Cavern.’’ 
TTadr had been afterwords taken prisoner at tbo battle of 
Bedr and beheaded by tho hand of *Ali. As there could 
be no doubt in tho mind of any believer concerning 
Nadr’s fate in the next world, his ooroer was a terrible 
warning to future story-tellers, who should put the 
untrue on a level with tho true. God had also do* 
nounced (Sura xxiii, v. 68-69) that idle “night-talking,” 
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in his messages bad bean ridicnied, and to ^Mcb 
Oariri^s Aaaeznblies bore a suspioions resemblance. 

The anther did not escape annoTance on this subject. 
It is related that one Abd Tibir, who afterwards 
oommented the Assemblies, came to Basra, attracted 
by the reputation of Hariri. He repaired to the mosque 
to see him, and aa at that moment seTeral learned men 
were there, each mitrounded by his circle of listeners, he 
ashed which waa EartrL There he is,” said one, 
'* spreading his foUiea among the people.” Abd Tihir, 
surprised to find so distingoished a man unpopular 
among his own people, retired without another word. 

In the Preface, Hariri takes pains to answer these 
objections. He says, that though the ignorant and 
prejudiced might detract from him on account of what 
he had published, and represent it as belonging to a 
class of writings prohibited by the law, yet whoever 
looked at the matter intelligently, and with a due regard 
to principles, would place the Assemblies in the list of 
useful writings, like the fables which introduce beasts, 
or inanimato objects, as discoursing. Pot the Assem¬ 
blies, he argues, have like these a moral purpose; they 
are for instruction, not for display, and the fictitious 
story tends to the improvement of the listener. So that, 
if good or ill desert are to be measured by intentions, he 
is not only blameless, but may claim the merit of a 
moral and religious teacher. This defence was well 
adapted to satisfy reasonable theologians, since very few 
ventured to condemn the &ble and the parable, a style 
of oomposition immemorial amoi^ Eastern nations, sanc¬ 
tioned by the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, and 
singQlarly pleasing to the popular taste. The fables of 
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iEsop had been koffwii to the Arabs of a very early age, 
and been attributed to Lolanln the 'Wise, a mythical 
personagd ^rhom somo made contemporary with King 
David. The Sonscsrit ‘‘Hitopadosa” had passed into 
Arabic literature through a Pohlvi traaslation under 
the name of Salileh wa Dimneh,” otherwise known as 
the Fables of Bidpai. It was one of the most esteemed 
works in the literature, for the translator ‘Abd allah ibn 
al Mokaifa', though a Persian by birth and a Magiau dur¬ 
ing the greater part of his life, was so exoellont a writer 
of Arablo that he even affected to surpass the stylo of ^ 
Koran, a piooo of hlosphomous vanity which shocked 
tho public. ‘Abd allah was horribly murdered by order of 
the Khalif MansQr, about tho year 140, but Kaltloh wa 
Dimnch” hod been in Hartii’s time one of the most 
popular books in tho language for more than tliice 
centuries. It maybe observed that the Persiau ‘^Anw&ri 
Soliayli is another version of the samo work. These 
stories and othors of their kind bad been generally 
looked upon as harmless and even profitable. The 
liberal minded might even <iuote the Koran ii. 24, God 
is not ashamed to uso a gnat or what is littlo larger, 
as a simiUtudo." 

We must not deny, however, *that those inclined to 
strictness bad some ground for thoir censures. Hariri is 
not, indeed, an irreligious or, in any way, an immoral 
writer. In tho whole of the Assemblies, there is not 
a phrase which can justify a suspicion of free-thinking. 
His mind and temper were not those of a soeptic, still 
less of one who would endanger fortune and position by 
questioning the prevalent theology. Indeed the habit 
of speculation was at this time on the wane in Irak. 
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The weakness of the Khalifete, and the trouhles of 
the time» had made the learned shrink from anTthinf 
which znight bring them into disfaTOur, either with 
the local authority or with the multitude. The new 
ideas which, under the reign of Ar Eeahid and A1 
Ms’mdn, had penetrated into Islam, through Persian 
infidels and Syrian Christians, were now stifled, and 
Bagdad no longer represented the revolt of a civilized 
and intellectual society against the narrow formularies 
of the Koran, The Arab intellect was indeed busy, 
and some of its greatest masters of philosophy were 
yet to flourish. But this aotirity was chiefly in Spain, 
amid a community which had taken up the tradition 
of a higher culture, when it was passing away in the 
East. Though Andalusia had had its troubles, though 
Cordova had been sacked, the palace of the Khalifa over¬ 
thrown, the remains of the library of Hakim destroyed, 
yet, in the time of Hariri, philosophical studies had 
regained their former sway. It was not so in Irak, and 
least of all in Basra, which was eminently the Moslem 
city, and devoted to a strictly orthodox culture. So 
far as we can judge from the Assemblies, Hariri was 
utterly ignorant of Greek letters. Ho may, for what we 
know, have held the prevalent opinion that they were 
dangerous, and their patrons, like the Khalif A1 
Ma’cedn, hardly good Moslems. He was versed in 
the niceties of doctrine and discipline. The thirty- 
second Assembly, of which a sketch will be found 
further on, shows his knowledge of the Shafil rite, 
to which he belonged, and at every turn the Koran 
and the Traditions are quoted- Furthermore, there is 
a real moral excellence in much that he writes. Many 
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of hifl discourses and his yerses, though ill placed ia 
the mouth of Abfl Zayd, are without a blemish. But 
undoubtedly the spirit of the whole composition might 
well have offended the more scrupulous. Ab6 Zayd, 
with his dislionesty and disaoluteness, is made too at- 
traotive, and it is plain that in the mind of the author 
his genius more than compensates for all his faults. 
Hariri depicts too favourably the witty and cynical 
improvisor with his two wives—one old and weather¬ 
beaten, like himself; the other a handsomo, impudent 
young jade, tho ready instrument in her husband^s 
knaveries. He has too much partiality for the beautiful 
and graceless eon whom Abti Zayd is bringing up to 
his own wicked ways, for bis descriptions altogether 
to escape censure.; Then tho appending of discourses, 
filled with the most lofty devotion, to the adventures 
of a profligate, tho mingling of tho sermon with the 
jest, of the psalm with the BaeohanaHan song, will find 
objectors at all times.^ It may be argued in defence 
of tho author that the style of composition had been 
fixed by his prodoccssor, A1 Hamad led, and that in so 
artificial a work the characters must not be judged by 
the laws of mBtter*of-feot morality. Abfi Zayd and his 
family are but the setting of the pearls of poetry and 
rbetorio which the author larishoa on the world. 

Some of the Asaemhlies, though very few of them, 
are not without a graver &ult. Whatever be the age or 
country of a writer, he cannot but lose in reputation 
by indecency, Hariri has but very little to answer 
for on this head: almost everything be has written 
may be read in any assemblage, and this comparative 
purity has done much to maintain his book as an in- 
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strumwit of educaticiii. Only end Asaembly is founded 
on a trick absolutely indecent. In otlierB there are here 
and there questionable phrases, which may be rendered 
by euphemisms, without danger to the sense. When¬ 
ever the author is led from the path of decorum, it is 
hy hie desire to show his wit in the management of 
do^U^ientt. This figure, if I toay call it ^o> 
looked upon by the literary of the time as a sort of 
philological exercise; and Hariri, however grave and 
sober might be his own character, addressed himself to 
it as he would to any other branch of scholarship. To 
produce a series of sentences which, to the duller 
listeners, should be common-place, bnt should excite a 
smile of admiration from the quick-witted, was an 
achievement which Hariri had not the moderation to 
forego. He also mingled sacred things with something 
like ribaldry, in a manner that must have given deep 
offence to strict professors. In his description of his 
dead warrior, in tiie twentieth Asserahly, he quotes 
the Horan; and in the forty-fifth, the ceremonies of 
the Pilgrimage—the most sacred act of Moslem wor- 
6hip->ar6 treated with a licence still more audacious. 
But I must repeat that these fonlts ate few and far 
between, that they hardly appear, except to the Arabic 
student, and detract little from the merit of Hariri’s 
work. 

The composition and correction of the Assemblies 
occupied the last twenty yfears of the author’s life. As 
has been mentioned, he died about the year 1122 of our 
era, at the age of 68. The arrangement of the work, 
as we now have it, is hy himself, and to several of 
the Assemblies explanatory notes are added by his 
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own hand. A£ tho adventnres of AhO Zayd have littlo 
connection with oacli other, thore is hardly a trace o£ 
order in the sequence of the compositions. The scene is 
ahifted from one oity of the hfoslem world to another ^ 
remote it, and the hero appears alone or with his 
femily, in po?erty or wealth, without any attempt to 
form a oonsistent history. Tho Harimtyeh, which was 
the first composed, is placed forty-eighth in order. Only 
the first and tho last two have any special claim to 
the place they occupy. In ths first, H&rith is repre* 
sented as unacquainted with Abfi Zayd. In the forty* 
ninth, Abfi Zayd, being in tho deoline of life, urges 
his son to live by the noble and profitable art of beg¬ 
ging, and in the fiftieth he is shown as a penitent, 
redeeming, by a religious life, the errors of his past 
ways, and parting from E&rith for ever. At the end 
of the Assemblies is a paragraph by the author, in 
the spirit of his apology in the preface. He says that 
the composition was a task beyond hie strength, and 
undertaken unwillingly—alluding to the instances of 
his patron, Anfishirw&n. He admits the little merit 
of hie work, and afecte to believe that It has had but 
small success. He asks pardon of God for whatever 
it contains that is frivolous and unedifyiag, and throws 
himself on the divine mercy. This literary modesty we 
may assumo to be hardly sincere. Hariri had really 
a very high opinion of his own powers, and Abfi 
ZaydU boasts only represent the author’s estimate of 
the compositions whioh he places m the mouth oi bis 
hero. Although in the preface be speaks reverentially 
of A1 Hamadini, we cannot but see that he believed 
himself to have surpassed his model. In the forty- 
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Beyeotb Aaeenibly AW Zayd is made to say “If the 
Alezandriau (that is Al HamadWi’s hero AW’l Path), 
did go before me, koow that the light rain precedes 
the shower, yet the exeellenoy is with the shower/' 
Indeed the praises which Eartri received were enough 
to exalt him in his own opinion, and to make him 
oareLees of unfriendly critics. Complimentary poems, 
and still more solid proofs of esteem reached him from 
his admirers. Mention has been made of the verses 
of Nejm ad Dowleh, celebrating Hariri’s merits, and 
lauding him as the glory of the trihe of Temim. In 
the thirty-ninth Assemhly, Hanri had mentioned in 
terms of honour the Amir Dobays, the Asadi, son of 
Sayf ad Dowleh Sadaknh, the Arab prince of Hilleh, and 
in the commentary of Sherishi it is related that Dobays 
was so delighted with the compliment that he sent 
h im presents of the most costly kind. 

More happy th an this beuefector, who was put to 
death by the Seljflk Sultan Mas^dd, or, according to 
another account, was driven out of the country, and 
joined the Christian crusaders in Syria, the author of the 
Assemblies ended his days in peaco. He left three sons, 
who followed the profession of their father, and appear 
to have been men of ability and learning. One of them, 
^Obayd allah, became chief Kadi of Basra; another, 
Abd’l K4sim 'Abd allab, was an official at Bagdad; the 
third, Abd ’1 ‘Abbis Mohammed, succeeded his lather in 
his post at Meshin. They had been well instructed 
by Hariri in the Assemblies, in order that they might 
teach them after his death, and explain their diffioultiea 
to the numerous students. Of Abd’l ^Ahbls it is said 
that he was a learned and eloquent man, especially 
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versed in ike Assemblies and ready with the best expla¬ 
nations. From these and other pupils the first com¬ 
mentators derived their materials. Among the contem¬ 
poraries of tho author^ who admired and studied his 
work, the first place is due to Zamakhshaii. He will 
be found frequently mentioned by tho commentators, 
under this name or that of J&r allah ‘^the neighbour 
of God,” whioh be received from having passed several 
years at Mecca. In learning he was not inferior to 
Hariri, and ho was especially one of tho aontest gram¬ 
marians of tho age. But it is as a commentator on 
the Koran that ho is chiefly famous. His great work, of 
whioh an excellent edition has boon published at Calcutta, 
is the foundation of tho more commonly used commen¬ 
tary of Baydiwi, who has borrowed from it largely. 
But as Zamakhshari was tainted with the doctrines of 
the Mu'tazilfln, his work has never been held as a sound 
guide, while Bayd&wi represents tho strictest Sunni 
orthodoxy. Zamokhshari read tho Assomblios with 
admiratioUj aud placed them on a level with the Mo*al* 
la^dt. Two verses whioh he composed upon them havu 
often boon prefixed to the manuscript copies, and will 
be found on the title-page of De Saoy^s edition:— 

“I GWMT by Qod and hia woodsTB, by the placo of tka pilgrimage 
and ita rite. 

Sorlri is worthy foat his Assomblios itUouJd be writtOQ la letten 
of gold.*' 

Such was tho judgment of contemporaries: of bis 
posthumous fame I shall have to speak iu conneotion 
with his imitators and commentator. 

Ibn Khallikln tells us that Hariri was of mean aspect, 
and extremely ugly. A etranger who came to visit him, 
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and to study under him, did not sufficiently conceal his 
dislike of the master’s appearance. Hariri addressed him 
in some Yerses, the purport of which was that,^ 

‘•I am 9, mm to 1$ beard of, not to be seen." 

The reader will have already gathered that the Assembly 
is a kind cf dramatic anecdote in the tolling of which the 
author's object is to display his poetry, his eloquence, or 
his learning, and that with this view the subject is con¬ 
tinually subordinated to the treatment of it, the substance 
to the form. But a full understanding of these composi¬ 
tions and of the two elemonts of which they consist, 
namely the rhymed prose and the verse, cannot be ob¬ 
tained without a consideration of the earlier Arabic liter¬ 
ature. The origin of poetry among the Arabs, as among 
other peoples, is lost in obscnrity; but there is a general 
consent that la primitiYe times there was no poetry save 
the rerses which each man uttered as he had occasion. 
A singular aptitude for poetical expression, and an im¬ 
pulse towards it, distinguished both sexes ^om.the earliest 
ages. The feelings of love or hate, of pride, dehauoe, 
ridicule, or pity, found utterance in verse, and this &cnlty 
of improvisation was, it would seem, cultivated assiduously 
even by the most barbarous tribes- The warrior defying 
his opponent in the held, the lover imploring his mistress, 
the herald in presence of a hostile band, would declaim a 
distich, or more; and these utterances, if they contained 
some striking thought or phrase, were handed down, and 
inseparahly associated with his name. This was the origin 
of Arab poetry, and it is well to bear in mind its chief 
characteristic, for it is one which runs through the Htera- 
ture from first to last. Prom the earliest recorded versioles 
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domt to thd artidoial pasticlies produced at Cairo or 
Beyrout in the present day, the form of the Arab poem 
is that of an allocation. The diamatio and the epic 
elements are almost wanting. It b the poet who addresses 
his fdend, or hia patron^ or the world, and makes known 
the feelings of his own soul, just as did the unlettered 
chieftain of pagan Arabia. His personality always pieroes 
through the composition, as also does for the most pfrt 
the personality of him who is addressed. The poet never 
e&cos himself, he is always present, tolling us what he 
thinks and feels, and bidding us notice that it ie bis 
panegyric, and his satire, and his moral obaorrationa that 
we arc reading. 

It is worth while to give some apecimena of these 
traditionary versicles in order that the reader may 
view tho earliest and least developed fona, the palse- 
ozoio life, of Arabic poetry. Por tho purpose of iUus* 
tration it doos cot matter whether the linos were ac¬ 
tually spoken by the legendary personages to whom 
they are attributed: in some cases we know this to 
be impossible, in most it is very doubtful. But it is 
oertain that the verses are of considerable antiquity, 
that they have come down from days when the regular 
poem, the !^tdeh, had not yet been dovoloped, and 
that they do actually represent that kind of improvised 
poetical utterance to which each man had recourse on 
oeoasiou. 

ZarSfeh, the wife of *Amc ibn ‘Amir Musayktyah, had 
a dream which presaged the breaking of the dyke of 
Mareb, the event known in Arab tradition aa the 8ayl al 
‘Arim (see note to 17th Assembly). Horror-stricken she 
addressed her husband,— 
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Noiight ha*»61 sett, 0 kiag, like lo^y:' 

I h&ve seen a olond that banlahed 
A clotid that long, 

TT ^ t tlnmdered and its l)oU boiat forth. 

It sat i& fiamea all on vhich it fell, 

Kor lemMOdd ought but it was o'sjrwbelmsA” 

To ^0 questions of her husband Zarifeh returns poetical 
answers of the same kind, and suoceeds in persuading 
*Amr to quit the country. Of a siroilar character is 4he 
dialogue between Ja^met al Abraah, king of Hira, and 
his sister EakSsh, when the latter hastily married 'Adi 
ibn Naar, after lie king^s consent had been obtained 
during a fit of drunkenness,-— 

'* ^11 me, 0 Sn^h, and docoive me not, 

Ha$t tbon given tbyself to & free ceua, or to a base bom ? 

Or to one lower, for then art fit &r one lower? 

Or to 4 slave, for thou art fit &r a slave 1 ” 

Rakdeh answered,— 

“ Tbou gaveet mo in marriege, and I knew It not 
TUI the women oome to adorn me. 

Thie ifi fioBt thy drinking the strong iinmixed wine, 
thy continuing in thy folly.” 

The early legends are full of such lines, which, whether 
or not we admit their authenticity in each case, hear 
testimony to the habit of the Arabs to use such poetical 
discourse. Now there are two forms which the poetical 
diction of the race has taken for itself. The first of these 
is the rhymed prose, such as makes up the greater part 
of the Assemblies of Hariri, the other is metrical verse 
such as Abfi Zayd declaims here and there. It is worth 
while to consider the origin of these two dissimilar forms 
of poetical es:pre8sion, and howit comes to pass that each 

’ Eztroot tnm Uu^ddi ^ven by Da Sacy mbia “M^moIraB am 
I’histoire dee Anbes avont Mahomet," Yola. 47 and 43 of “ Utooirea 
de rAcodenue Royale das hucrlptlons at ballos lattm.” 
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should have so parmanent a populant^, and be united 
with the other in the same composition. 

It is impossible to become acq^uainted with Arabic 
literature without peroeiving that there is a fundamental 
relationship between the poetry of the Hebrew and that 
of the desert tribes, whose intellect was first awakened 
fifteen hundred years later. On the resemblance, oi we 
might rather say the identity, of the vocabulary of the 
two languages it is needless to speak. It is said that six* 
sevenths of the Hebrew roots are to be found in the 
Arabic Lexicon, and whole classes of the most familiar 
words, such for instance as the parts of the body, are the 
same in both languages. Suoh a radical idenUty of 
specoh not only proves a community of raoe, but justifies 
us in believing that the intelleotual tendencies ond the 
fcrins in which they would arrange themselves would be 
similar. Both the Hebrew and the Arabic poetical Utera* 
ture woro built up, we may assume, on the common 
foundation of tlxe Semitio life, and they certainly amid all 
their diversity, bear traces of Ibis primitive union. On 
this point it is iuterestiag to compare the versioles which 
we find attributed to the early heroes and heroines of 
Arabia with ^ose which are imbedded in tho most ancient 
narratives of the Old Testament- Of thoso the one which 
comes to us as absolutely primeval, end which probably 
has a very high antiquity, is the address of Lamech to bis 
two wives, whioh in our version runs as follows:— 

“ Adah and ZUUh, hear my tcqcc, 

Ts wires of Lomeohi hoarlcon unto my speech: 

For 1 have sluo a mss to my wounding, 

And a yoong man to my hurt. 

If Coin ahall be aveng^ sevenfold, 

Truly Lamech seventy and aevanfold." 
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The origin and meatdng of this strange composition 
are lost to us. But to whomsoever it U to be attributed, 
it undoubtedly belongs to that kind of poetical utterance 
on occasion which existed among the early Arabs. It 
may he noticed here that the first four lines of Lamech^e 
song have a species of rhyme in the uniform desinence of 
the affixed pronoun. The curse and blessing of Noah on 
his sons, though less poetical in form, may be considered 
as belonging to the same class. Compare also the answer 
of /ehorah to Bebekah when she inquires concerning the 
struggling of the children in her womb, and the blessit^ 
of Isaac upon Jacob and Esau. Compare also the bless¬ 
ings pronounced upon Israel by Balaam, the curse on 
Moab at Numbers xil 27, and the song of Israel at the 
digging of the well, verse 17. With the age in which 
these compositione were produced we are not concerned. 
It may be that some of them express the patriotic pride of 
Israel after the triumphant establishment of the tribes in 
Canaan. But neither the popular tradition nor the histor¬ 
ical compilation would have attributed such a diction to 
patriarchal times unless the habit of poetical eipresrion 
in important circumstances of life had been known among 
the people. In feet, the original type of Hebrew poetry is 
ever the ode, or song, inspired by some great event, and 
showing forth the joy or sorrow, the thankfulness or 
supplications, of the poet. Such are the songs of Moses 
in Exodus and Deuteronomy, the song of Deborah, the 
lameutation of David over Jonathan, and the Book of 
Psalms generally. Like the Arab poetry, they are the 
expression of individual feeling in which the personality 
of the bard is never lost, and it is reasonable to believe 
that the orig^al type of them was a species of impro- 
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Tised utteranoe oommon to 'both theso bnnohoB of tbe 
Semitic laoe. 

A furtlier similarity is to l)e fouad in the form of 
Hol)r6T poetry. The reader of tlie Englisli translation of 
the Bible can comprehend, as well as the scholar, the pre> 
Tailing chaxaoterietio of a great part of its poetical lam 
guage. This is what is called parallelism, which consists 
in making the second clause of a sentence answer to the 
first, either in the way of antithesis, or by the expreaeion 
of the same idea in different words, or by the amplifioation ^ 
of the idea. It is, as it were, a rhyme of the sense, and not 
of the sound. This peouliar struoture of Hebrew poetry 
has rendered it espeoialiy fitted for translation, sinoe 
it is independent of the tongue in which it is expressed, 
and oan only be destroyed by gross want of taste in the 
interpreter. Whoever will content bimeelf with a literal 
rendering of those sublime thoughts, may transfer the 
Bible to his own language essontially unharmed. The 
loose paraphraser may dissipate the spirit of the Psalms, 
or the Bock of Job; nothing that is grand or beautifd 
oan BuxTive his inoapaoity; but the experience of ages 
has prored that the power of the Hebrew writers has 
been hardly diminished in the translations which have 
made them known to the Christian world. This potaUolism 
is the chief though not the only formal rule of Hebrew 
poetry. Where it is absent we find its place supplied by 
strophio airangements of tho veraicles, by refrains of 
words, by alliteration, and to some extent oven by rhyme. 
But whatever rhythmical aids the Hebrew poetry may 
have adopted, we must hold as established that it was 
not subjected to the laws of what wo cell prosody. For 
centuries this has been doubted, and writers of succeeding 
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ages, Jews and Christians, have sought to disoorer 
in the poetioal hooks of the Bible oertain ndes of veraih- 
cation. The vain efforts of European scholars haYe been 
mainly incited by the declarations of Josephus.' That so 
famous and so learned a writer should hare erred, is not to 
be admitted without manifest proof, yet the barrenness of 
the labours of so many ingenious men seems to leave no 
doubt that the author of the Antiquities of the Jews mis¬ 
understood or misrepresented the genius of what had in 
his time already become an archaic language. Desirous, 
apparently, to give the Hebrew literature importance by 
showing that it was formed on models similar to those of 
Greece and Rome, Josephus speaks of the hexameter, 
pentameter, and trimeter measures that are to be found 
in the Bible. Of the song of Exodus xv. he says: Eo* 
Tov 0e^, kfiaofii6v rt Kol 

rlau 4v i^ofiirptp rovip Jewish Anti" 

^Hes, Booh II., c. 16. Similarly in Book 17., e. 8 , he 
speaks of the second song of Moses in Deuteronomy as 
In Book VII., c. 12, he says that David, 
hftv iTig overcome his enemies, and given peace to the land, 

to ;' mX vfiVOVi fUrpov ‘troustXov. 

fth/ yhp TfitfUrpov^, Si ^revrafikrpou^ erronj^e. It Is faif tO 
Josephus to suggest that he possibly meant that these 
ancient compositions were of a kind which in the classic 
languages would have taken the form of heroic, or elegiac, 
or lyric verse. But modem writers have not so under¬ 
stood him, and the notion that the Psalms and the Book 
of Joh could he separated into spondees and iambuses, 
dactyls and anapaests, has haunted Hebraists from the 
of the early fathers down to our own day. Even so 
eminent an Orientalist as Sir William Jones has sought 
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to apply tH© Arabic prosody to the Booh of Job. The 
malediction of the patriarch on his oatal day at chapter iii.) 
he divides into long and short syllables after a method of 
his own; but, when all is dono, ho entirely fails in proving 
to ns that there is any metro at all. The more soarohing 
oritioism of modem scholars has given euffioient negatiTe 
proof that metre, as it exists in the classic languages and 
in Avabio, is not to be found in the eaored poets of the 
Bible, 

Nor ought the Arabic scholar to wonder at its absenoe. 
Josephus and Jorome werepreposseHed by the analogy of 
tho clasaio laugiiagos; tho scholars of modem Earopo, who 
came to tho study of Hebrew with tastes formed on olassio 
canons, may havo thought poetry without metre to be 
impossible, and hoped that the key wliioh should unlock 
tho BOCTots of Hebrew prosody would bo yielded to per> 
severing ingenuity. But tho Arabic scholar is aware that 
the most ancient, the moat popular, the most sublime, and 
powerful order of poetry in the Arabio language is as little 
metrical as leaiah or Job. Among both races the original 
and primeval type of poetry is the old Semitic unmotrioal 
accordance. Among both the simplest element of pootloal 
speech, the priznitivo literary unit, is tho Verticlc, a short 
and senied sentence vigorously expressing a single idea, 
and detached ftom what goes before and comes after it. 
This, in its original form, as it exists in Hebrowand in a 
large department of Arabic poetry, is without metre. All 
poetry in both languages is made up hy the agglutination 
of these versiclea to one another; but the Arab typo 
differs from tho Hebrew in this, that whereas the Hebrew 
chiefly confines itself to parallelism, that is to a polarity 
or dualism between two verslcles, the Arabic posseBses 
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this dualism, comTjiued with the principle of contmnity. 
The dualism appears in the parallelistic speech, as it was 
uttered hy the orators of tiie desert, and as it exists in the 
Assemblies of Hariri. The continuity is more conspicuous 
in the semi-metrical Terse, called r^jee^ while both are 
combined in those compcaitiona of a stricter prosody 
which alone the Arabs dignify with the name of poetry. 

When we examine the most ancient legends that hare 
come down, to ns we find that they contain poetical 
utterances in the unmetrical form. Zarifeh, of whom 
we hare already spoken, prophesies the bursting of the 
dyke of Mareb in rhymed prose:— 

By the light and the dark; by the earth and the hearen; 

Sorely the trees ah^ pariah; and the waters ahaJl retoni as in the 
tine of old." 

In each of these lines the £rst and second parts rhyme 
in their last word, while the whole is unmetrical. In the 
ensuing dialogue the answers of Zarifeh are in a similar 
strain and rhythm, and whoever may have been the author 
of them, they nndoabtedly represent the oldest form 
of Arab poetical speeoh. 

I would, therefore, place the rhymed prose of the 
Arabs as the analogue of the Hebrew poetry, and refer 
the origin of both to the primeval ages of the Somitic 
race. To utter one versicle, and attach to it another 
with an antithetic conespondenoe in sense or sound, 
formed the germ of all poetical composition. This 
parallelism, which among the Pagan Arabs was gen¬ 
erally applied to a disconrse in this style, perhaps 
existed before rhyme was introduced, for it is said that 
in ancient times the cr oratorical address, was 

not rhymed. But rhyme was at a later period universal, 
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and the rhymed prose to wMoh the Arabs gave the name 
of from a fancied resemblance between its rhythm 
and the cooing of a dove, is the peculiar diction of the 
race. It may almost he said that there can be no 
narration or oratory of the highest order except in 
rhymed prose. It is beyond a doubt that it was oul- 
tirated among the tribes long before regular poetry was 
known, and was used almost in common conversation. 
Whenever the speaker wished to be emphatio and im* 
pressivo he supplemented the proposition be uttered by 
another of similar tenor, whioh should rhyme with it in 
the last word- This will be sufficiently comprehended 
by whoever reads the present translation of the Assem* 
blies. Women and even children learned to throw their 
thoughts into this rhythmical form, which gave an 
epigrammatic piquancy to their addresses or retorts. 
The rhymed diction of ordinary life was doubtless of 
the most simple kind, oonsisting of but two or three 
short sentences of similar dcsinonoe; but on greater 
occasions long orations in this style were uttered. The 
chief of a tribe addreesing his followers, the herald 
olaiming satisfaction or hurling defiance, the plaintiff 
before the judge, the rivab contending for superiority 
of pedigree or achievements spoke with rhyme. Elo* 
quence was looked upon as tamo and powerless without 
this symbol of elevated style. The history of rhymed 
prose is the history of the Arabic literature. It was the 
earliest, and has been the most enduring form of poetical 
eloquence. Prom the orators of the Ignorance it was 
adopted by the preachers of Islam, and the name hLA 
was applied to the weekly exhortations of the mosque, 
whioh are commonly in rhymed prose. Works of tbc 
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highest character hare been written tlroughoTit with 
rhyme, among which I may mention, on accoont of its 
extraordinary merits, the History of Timur or Tamer¬ 
lane hy Ibn ‘Arahshah. This composition, wHch 
approaches nearer to the epic poem than anything in 
the language, is one of the latest prodnctions of the 
great ages of Arabian literature. Sir W. Jones bears 
witness to the genius of the author. “ Eqnidem inter 
pocmata heroica Timuri Atsftwm, qnam composnit sorip- 
tor admirabilis Ebn Ambshah, non vereor recenser©: ita 
pulohris ©cim abundat imaginibus, ita juoundis narra- 
tionibus, et descriptionibus naturte, mornm, affeotuum; 
ita magnificis illuminatur figuiia, tain dulci numarorum 
Tarietate, tantd elegantiamm copid conspergitnr ut nihil 
cogitari possit accommodatius ad lectorem t©! delectan- 
dum, T©1 docendum, vel etiam permovendnm. (Poeseos 
Asiatlcse Comentarii.)'’ 

In this work rhyme and assonance abound with a 
luxuriance that almost oppresses the reader, and th© em¬ 
ployment of such a style by an author of originality 
and genius, who bad before him the greatest productions 
of his predecessors, shows how deeply rooted in the 
nature of the people was the sentiment for nnmetrical 
cadence, In almost all Arabic works the Invocation 
and Preface with which the book begins are also in 
rbymed sentences: in the ordinary pros© of the most 
sober narratives rhyme continually appears when the 
writer is describing anything which exoites admiration 
or astoniahment. So independent of a metrical prosody 
is poetry among the Arabs. 

The reasons for the prevalence of rhyme, and for the 
undoubted &ct that it has existed anterior to and in- 
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dependent of metroj maj te- found in th© stmoture of 
the Arabio language, and the matbematioal prooieion of 
its forms. If the root letters of a word be represented 
hy white coanters^ and the ton ougmentatiTO letters— 
those contained in the words gL^ —he represented 

by coloured counters, every strictly Arabic w«d, whether 
primitive or derived, can he expressed to the mind eo 
that we can say whether the counters mean that the 
action indicated by the root ie paat or present, is per¬ 
formed by male or female, or whether they signify him 
who doee the aotioo. or who suffers it, or who is of a 
capaoity to do it, and eo on of a multitude of notions 
related to the root. The derivative idea is always 
expressed by the same derlvativo form, and a form of 
one root is necessarily assonant to tbo same form of 
another. Here then is a oonnoxlon between the sound 
and the signifioatlon of words which would natnraliy 
suggest the use of rhyme: and we may conolude that 
it made its appearance not merely in obedienoe to e 
rhythm ioal impulse of the soul, but as representiog 
a real connexion and responsion of ideas. 

I have said that the Arab poetical speech not only 
makes use of parallelism as in the simplest form of 
rhymed prosoj hut also expresses itself in a sequence of 
corresponding versicles. These, whether metrioal or 
not, have a continuous rhyme, and such a sequence of 
continuously rhymed periods is the germ of the Arabic 
poem. The unmetrical sequence is to be found in its 
highest perfection in the earlier and more poetical Suras 
of the Koran, when Mohammed, first touched with the 
prophetic aMatus, poured forth his warnings and denun* 
clarions among the Koraysh. It is related of Mohammed 
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that he was igoorant of the laws of 7ersiflcatioti» as they 
were employed hy the great poets of the century which 
preceded him; and that when by chancjs he ^juoted a 
Terse he often destroyed the metre by changing the 
order of the words.- Thus, when 'Abbas, son of Merdfts, 
and of Khansd, the poetess, diasafisfied with a division 
of spoil, addressed the Prophet in some verses, among 
which was the line:— 

My booty and tha booty of my horse ‘ Ob^d has been given to 
'Onayoah and A1 Akia'/' 

ilohammed quoting the line said, “Al A^a' and ‘Onay- 
nah,” which destroyed the metre. Abd Bekr corrected 
him, and observed, “TroJy has Gtod said in the Koran, 
‘"W^o have not taught him poetry and it suits Hm not,’ ” 
Koran, tttvi 69. But Mohammed had a poetic style 
of his own, which was consonant with the deepest feelings 
of his race. In his transporte of zeal or devotion he 
uttered his unmetrical rhythms and awed even his most 
determined enemies. The shortest and simplest, but not 
the least powerful of these, are the Suras which are 
placed at the end of the Koran, and consist of but a 
few versicles, as the Ikhl&s, in which he cUars or quits 
himself of believing in any but God^ the Suras called 
Ai Falak and An N&s, in which he invokes the divine 
assistance against calamity; and that in which he corses 
Abd Lahab and hU wife. The most poetical Suras are 
somewhat longer, but present the same characteristics. 
According to tradition, the first revelation received by 
the Prophet was the 9 6 th Sura, called Al 'Alak. In 
this the rhyme is four times changed, the versicles of 
eaoh paragraph being marked by a different desinence. 
The two first versicles have one desinence, the three 
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nest anotlier, tbe nine nest ft tliird, tbe four nest a 
fourth, while tbe laat, according to ft caprice wHoh is to 
be met nath mere than once, rhymes to no other. 

One of the noblest compositions in the Koran ia the 
31«t Sura, called At Tekwlr, dweriptiye of the day of 
judgment. It begins as follows 

When tU« na sball be enwrapped; 

'When tho et&n aUcut down; 

the motmtAuui ebell be moved; 

IVben tbe brood camela aball be ebandoned; 

'When tbe wUd beestt abtU troop together; 

Wben tbe sow ahall boil; 

WboB the soub shall join the bodiei; 

When tbe moid burled alive ehoU bo eabed 

For wbat oiimo abe wu slain; 

’Wban the leaves of tho Hook shall be opened ^ 

'When tho heaven absll be dmwA aside ; 

‘When the blaae of hell shall be kindled; 

When tho Qerden shall bs brought noar^ 

Tbe eoul sball know ita work.'* 

TbdSft- fourteon Taniolet hayo the same desinence r then 
the Prophet takes another, to which he glyee four 
vereioles; and lastly, a third, te wbioh he giyes eleven. 
This last paragraph is marked by the peouliarity that in 
the rhyme it makes no distinction between the letters 
Kim and Ndn, owing, doubtless, to the close relatdon 
between their sounda. I might multiply exomplea, but 
shall content myself with drawing the etadent^s atten¬ 
tion to the 87th and 92Dd Suras, which have a continuous 
rhyme throughout, one of nineteen and the other of 
twenty'One verses, and requesting him to compare them 
with the 20th Sura, in which the same rule is observed 
with longer and more proaaio aentencea. 

These rhymed but unmetrioal utterances of Moham¬ 
med make a nearer approach to veraidoation than the 
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ordinary rhymed prose, which con^ts of but two harx- 
wtdn, or oonesponding sentences, rhyming with each 
other, inasmacb. aa the former haTo the continuous 
rhyme, which is a chief characteristio of the regular 
poetry. But a still farther advance is represented by 
the semi-metrical r^es. This is the oldest and simplest 
fonn of versification known among the Arabs, and vast 
numbers of lines belonging to it were handed down from, 
tho prc-Islamio period. It was the favourite vehicle for 
the poetical or sententiouB utterances of ohiefe and war¬ 
riors, sages and diviners. When poetry was more 
seriously cultivated, its composers aspired to a more 
harmonious and dignified measure, and placed them¬ 
selves under the restrictions of a more dahorste prosody; 
hut the early declaimcrs, who improvised in obedience 
to the feelings -of the moment, and were probably un- 
conscious that they were uttering poetry at all, contented 
themselves with the rude measure which reminded the 
hearer of the weak and trembling trot of the sickly 
she-camel. The in its normal fi»ta consists of a foot, 

-w —, twice or three times repeated, hut as each 

of the first three syllables may be made long or short, 
the structure is simple to baldness, and the tone un¬ 
dignified- Khalil ibn Aimed, though he gave the 
s place in his Circles, would not admit that lines 
composed in it were ^ or poet37, since they wanted 
the peculiar property of the Arabic c:--> or verse, which 
consists invariably of two bemistiohes. Tet the 
though superseded in ambitious compositions by more 
perfect metres, has never been neglected by the literary. 
It has always received a kind of respect as a primitive 
form of versification, descended from the heroic ages, 
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and still adapted to short and pith 7 compodtiona. ^riri 
makes much use of it in his ■work, and for oxoeUent 
spscioiens of it the student may be referred to the Third 
and Fifth Assemblies. The Arabic prosodists seem to 
have detected the relationship of the to rhymed 
prose, for Al Akbfaah held that the two-footed was 
only prose. The first who composed a regular poem, or 
kasideh, in r<^, is said to have been Al Aghlab a! 'Ajili' 
in the lime of Mohammed. After him oame Al ‘AjAj) but 
I belisTe that no long poem of conspicuoua merit lias been 
written in this measure. The grammatical ti'eatise, called 
the Alflyeh, by Ibn Mdlik, which is often cited in the 
notes to this translation, is in mutdawH; that is, the 
second hemistich of each Terse rhymes with the first, 
and each rhyme is limited to a single Terse. So alio are 
the “ Beauties of Syntax,” by Eariri. 

Verse, or poetry proper, was a deTolopmont of 
As poetical culture was extended, tbe Arabs felt the want 
of more harmonious and stately measures, and gradually 
formed for themseUes a more varied and yet a mote 
severe versification. Throughout the Arab prosody we 
may, however, trace the primitive and rudimentary 
in the Iambic and anapestio character of the lines. The 
taste and scholarship of Hariri have enabled him to 
diversify his work by introducing most the metres which 
were in use in his time; but among the older poets only 
four or five of these were oommoaly employed. In the 
celebrated collection of Arab verses, called the Hamfiseh 
of Abft Temmim, more than five liundred of the pieces 
are in the motre tatotl; the kilmii, and hasit follow 
at a great distance, each having less than a hundred, 
while the others are but sparingly used. Of the seven 
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Mo'aJlakdt, as genorallj given, ttose of Imi al Kays, 
Tarafsb, and Zohayr ibu Abi Sulini are of the metre 
those of Lebtd and *Antarah are kdmily that of ‘Amr ibn 
Kulthdm is v>d/ry and that of Hdrith ibn Hilli^eh is 
Jchajif. The favourite metre of the early poets, the iawii, 
is remarkable for its grave and sonorous character—it 
tnay be called the heroic measure of the Arabs. In some 
verses, addressed by Abd U ‘Ala to a man of letters, the 
poet, excusing his own deficiencies, says, by way of 
illustration, “Do you not know that the metre which is 
the most complete of metres, is sometimes modified by a 
weak letter.” This epithet of “ complete” is explained 
to refer to the iaallj because a verse of this metre may 
consist of forty* eight letters, while in the medtd and basii 
the longest verse can only cont^ forty-two. This property 
from which it takbe its name, and also the pevalenoe of 
long syllables, made it especially suitable to the loftier 
class of poetry, whether descriptive or elegiac. The kdmH 
is in its structuie the most closely related to the r^'^. 
Indeed, a kdmil line may become pure by the employ¬ 

ment of permissible licences, though if the pecnliarity of 
the the use of two short syllables at the beginning 
of the fhot appear even once, the poem is considered to he 
in kdmilf and not in It would, therefore, seom that 
kdmil and the closely related metre represent the 
first developments cf the and mark the transition to 
a more elaborate versificatioo. 

one of whose aims was to exhibit the classic 
metres, uses for the most part those for which there is 
high authority; but, long before his time, the poets of 
Islam bad added to the number which had been known 
during the Ignorance. Althongb the metres of the old 
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time w&tQ looked upon ae the best and nobleat, and 
justly aOf ainoe they sprang i^m the original poetical life 
of the people, yet the craving for variety, and, perhaps, 
the intercourse with other nations, led poets to seek new 
forms of versidcatiom One of the first who did this 
was the celebrated Habib ibn ^Ows, commonly known 
as Abfi rerom&m. He was bom about the year 190 
U.n. 805), near Damascus, and is placed with his country¬ 
man Mutenebbl in the first rank of the later poete. HU 
profound knowledge of the Arable literature is proved by 
the oolleotioD of poetical pieces, called the Ham&tehy which 
he made, and which is only one of three similar compila¬ 
tions; the other two being the <uh 8htt'ar& (the 

Heroes of the Poets), and the JhhtipMty or Selections. 
He is said to have known by heart fourteen thousand 
pieoes of the meti'e besides ICa^idthiy andfVagmonts. 
Nor wore his own compositions few. His poems in all the 
various o) asses of eulogy, satire, elegy, and the rest, are 
said to number 484, and to contain 7707 verses. Two 
or three new metros ai'c ascribed to him, and as he had 
an unbounded popularity iu his own age, it is probable 
that the poets who imitated him oonsiderod his authority 
for their use as equal to that of the ancients. Bat the 
best writers restricted themselves generally to the sixteen 
metres described by Khalil ibn Ahmod, the systematizer 
of the national prosody; and evon of these some have 
always been but little used. The Persians, who adopted 
the Arabic verification, have formed for themsolves other 
metres, such as koyih, jtdidy and tnuthdhl, and have 
invented oiicles to explain the metamorphoses of the 
or qua^ain, which they orignated- But in 
Harhi, the forms of the original Arabic poetry will be 
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found almost unperverted. His work resumes all tliat 
was most classical and of the highest authority in the 
writioga of his predecessors, and no better aid to the 
study of the laws of KhaUl can be fbxmd than the diverse 

impiovisations of Abd Zayd. 

It will thus be seen that in the AasembUes the highest 
literary forms of the language are united. Abd Zayd s 
harangues and sermons are those of the pagan orator 
or the Moslem preacher; Hdrith’s descriptions are in the 
rhetorical style which the most accomplished writers 
imitated from them; the diversified poetry of Arabs, 
from the simple to the most ornate diction of the 
kasideh, is represented inAhd Zsyd’s veraea, and we have 
a compendium of aU that had estehlished itself in popular 
favour during many centuries. European readers will 
perhaps wonder that the author, who was master of such 
resources, shonld have restricted himself to two or three 
characters, and to such a monotony of adventure. He 
has evidently fancy and originality: how is it thon that, 
having advanced so far to the dramatic form, he should 
not have been led to improve on his type, to place AbH 
Zayd in more varied oircumstances, and surround bun 
with more interesting people ? Wo have all through the 
same adventurer, making gain by tricks which resemble 
each other; we have always the cirolo of dilettanti, or the 
Kadi generous, or foolish, or stingy, as the case may be. 
Tet the author, whatever may he his apprehensions of 
other demerits, never ezeuses himself for his repetitions. 
One explanation of this is that the adventure is always 
treated as subordinate to the poetical or rbeterical dis¬ 
play, that the audience did not care how Ahfi Zayd 
was brought on the stage so long as he discoursed with 
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sentiment and wit. But it must also be obsetred that 
this uniformity of type is one of the ohaxacteristics of 
Arabic literature. Tho East has never been studious of 
novelty, and if a thing was good, an audience would not 
weary of it any more than of the striped mantle, or the 
turban which had heon worn from time immemorial. We 
modem followers of Ashion, who cannot read the same 
authors, follow the same amusements, or wear the same 
shaped clothes two years together, have an impationoe of 
monotony unknown even to our own European race in 
former ages. The comedy of the anciduts had but a 
limited range of character and incident. The two old 
men, and the cultus adulter, stultua vir, callida nupta ” 
were reproduced in a manner which in modem times 
would weary the most indulgent audience. The popular 
Italian comedy with its harlequin and scaramouch oarried 
sameness to the extreme. The people in its unsophisti* 
oated state loves to recur to familiar types, as a child vrill 
sooner hear Jack tho GKant Killer, or Tom Thumb, for 
the tenth time than be told a new story. This clinging 
to established forms is especially remarkable among the 
people of the Semitic race. Successive generations of 
writers are content to produce variations upon a single 
theme. To fear tie reproach of imitation never enters 
the mind of those to whom the prevalent usage has al¬ 
most the sanctity of a law. They follow the manner, 
and even repeat the phrases of compositions conse¬ 
crated by antiquity, or popular esteem j for their oountry* 
men, far from desiring originality of style, would pro¬ 
bably resent it So we find some of the later Hebrew 
Psalms to be almost a repetition of those of an earlier age, 
and as if pieced together from their fragments. The 
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diction of prophecy is fixed by Joel, or by some pre¬ 
decessor whose compositions have not reached us, and 
through fi^e centuries the strain of promise and maledic¬ 
tion never varies. The spirit, the style, the images, the 
rhetoric, aro everywhere identical. We can see that each 
prophet is inspired, not only by his own fervent genius, 
but by the utterances of those who have gone before, and 
that he adopts instinctively and, it may be, unconsciously, 
the traditional sacred language of his order. We have 
even direct imitations of particular passages, as, for in¬ 
stance, ttie prophecy against J£oab at Jeremiah xlviii., 
which is plainly taken from Isaiah xv. and xvi.; also the 
curse of Jeremiah on his hirth at xx. 14, which is identi¬ 
cal with the opening verses of the third chapter of Job. 

In Arabic literature the same character is manifest. 
The poet never hesitates to fesMon his composition after 
a prevailing type, and to repeat this continually without 
any sUiving for originality. To mould his production 
on any other than the traditional form would be to 
expose himself to the charge of had taste, and what was 
worse, of want of learning. The IvAsideh, the finished 
poem of the Arabs, was subjected to arbitrary laws, 
which, though perfectly needless, were observed by 
numberless writeis as if sacred and inviolable. The 
first ^sldeh is attributed to Mohalhil Ibn Rabfah, who 
composed it on bis brother IColayb Wi’il, one of the 
most celebrated persons of antiquity; but the poet who 
impressed on the l^a^eh the type which it retained for 
ages was the celebrated Imr al ^ys, the son of Mohal- 
hil’s sister P&timeh. The judgment of Mohammed and 
*Omar upon this prince of Arab bards has been already 
mentioned. The Shalif 'All, a man of taste and cul- 
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ture, was also foil of admiration for the gveat poet of 
the Ignorance. These three founders of Islam only 
followed the opinion of the most illustrions people of 
their age, and transmitted it to posterity. Iini al Kaye 
had introduced, or first made popular, a certain opening 
of the l^tdeh, which consisted of an address of the poet 
to two Mends, who were supposed to have halted with 
him at a spot where at some past time the trihe of the 
poet’s mistress had dwelt The poet points out the traces 
of the enoampment, the ashes of the eztmgmshed fires, 
the deserted pen of the oamcls, entertains them with the 
story of his loves, and then passes, hy an abrupt traasi- 
tioD, to the proper snhjeot of his poem. This oaprioious 
overture caught the fonoy of oontemporaiy poets, and 
to introduce a subject hy the two boon companions, tl\e 
mistress, and tho deserted encampment, became a favourite 
device. Each of the seven hfo'allabht opone in this 
manner, and what was originally only the caprice of a 
single poet became an almost inviolable law. Even 
Hlrith, SOD of Eilliaeh, who was a hundred yeare old 
when he improvised his Mo*alIa]cah before * Amr ibn Hind, 
and so leprous that he stood behind a veil till the king, 
delighted with his poetry, bade him come forth and sit 
by his side, laments his separation from an imaginary 
beauty. Succeeding poets followed the same fashion. 
■Whatever the occasion of the kasideh^ the writer intre- 
ducod his mistress, praising her beauty, and lamenting 
her absence, before he turned to his subject, which was 
generally the eulogy of some great man. Muteaebbi’s 
mistreas figures in some of his poems, hut he is said to 
have been the first to have discontinued this or 

mention of the beloved one, and to have begun with the 
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eulo^ of the patron. Such a poem was, however, not 
judged to be complete according to poetical laws, and 
was described by the words ^ and aa if docked 

or truncated. It is needless to dwell upon the general 
uniformity of the Arab ^asidehs in other respects. The 
poet pmisea himself, his race, his camel, his horse, hie 
martial exploits, his sword and spear, and, in later times, 
the prince whose favour he desires to win. For cen¬ 
turies every composition of this class was constructed on 
the same type, and limited to the same narrow range of 
ideas. The poet’s merits were judged by the skill with 
which he reproduced and varied the‘thoughts of antiquity. 
“We need not wonder, then, that Hariri neglected to 
change the character of the Assemblies as received by 
him from Hamadini. Not only did the traditional im¬ 
proviser and rdt^n suffice for his contemporaries, but even 
succeeding imitators have never thought it necessary to 
add to the persons of the drama. The Assemblies of 
Na?tf al Tazaji, composed within the last few years, are 
as rigidly simple in their structure as the productions of 
eight hundred years ago.' 

It DOW remains for me to speak of those qualities 
of Hariri’s work which give it so great a linguistic 
value, and have made it, wherever the Arabic langoi^e 

' As ftBsIogoTu iustaiiM of percaanencs of a fbahioa in coxoposibon 
is to he found in the Persian ghasaX which, by a law u cepricioue u 
thAt I have mentioned, must oontm the poePe name in its closing 
lines, as a sort of signature. The poet Sab ibn Zohajr began his 
ba«ideh in honour of Mohammed wi^ the words Su^d has departed,’' 
and soeh was the in^uenoe of poetical fashion that, acootding to 
SuydU. the Arabe in after tiznee had no lees than 900 poems hegia- 
niog with “ Sn'Sd has departed.'* Sn^fcd thus became the name 
generally need to Big;nify a cnel caprioioGs mistress. (See ^ 
French note at ToL H. p. 195, of De Saoy’s Hwlri). 
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is studied, the text-beek of tbxae who would obtain 
a profound and scientific knowledge. It is not too 
much to say that whocTer bos read the Aasembliee 
and their comnientatoia, will have formed a notion of 
every department of purely Arabio and Jfoaletn 
culture. Grammar, lexioography, rhetoric, poetry, 
history, antiquities, biography, popular oustoms and 
sayings, theology, religious traditions, oivU and eoole* 
siastioal law,—all enter into the work; which is, as 
it were, a compendium of leading eases,” in all sorts of 
studies. The student is placed on the track of almost 
every kind of learning, and if he follows the indications 
of the author, and seeks, with the help of the commen¬ 
tators, to explain his allusions, penetrate his iotentionsl 
obscurities, overcome, his ounninglydeviscd difficulties, 
verify his endless quotations, end keep in memory the 
multifarious information on language and grammar, he 
will have been initiated into all the learning of the 
author^s age, and in his suhsequont studies will have 
only to build on a foundation which has been solidly and 
securely laid. 

The first peculiarity of the Assemblies is tho use of 
words which are rare but ancient, classical, and rom ark- 
able in the eyes of the learned, fi^om their having been 
found in some esteemed composition, and become the 
subject of doubt or contention. In the time of the 
author the language was much corrupted among the 
people, hy long intermixture with foreign races. The 
Arabs had always held the belief that seohsion from the 
rest of mankind was necessary to preserve the purity of 
their language. The nndefiled speech of the race was 
only to he found among those tribes of Hijfia or ITejd 
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wMch had lived remote from Persian or Greek influence, 
and developed the Semitic tongae into the matchless 
idiom of the Mo‘alla1j;&t and the Xoran. Ibn Khalddn, 
an aonte and reflecting writer, and in critical power 
above most of his countrymen, speaks in a well-known 
passage of the corrnption of the Arab language. He says 
that the descendants of Modar, who used the classical lan¬ 
guage, lost tho Acuity of speakbg it in purity by dwell¬ 
ing among people of other races, since they borrowed of 
them forms and words, And for this reason, he con¬ 
tinues, the speech of Xoraysh was the most eloi^uent 
and pure, since they were most remote from the abodes 
of foteigneiB. Next in excellence was the speech of 
Thakif and Ho^yl and Khoaa'ah, and the Bentl 
!E!in&neh and Ghatafin and the Bend Asad, and the 
Bend Temim. But as for the tribes more remote from 
l^raysh--^ Babfah, and Lakham, and Jo^&m, and 
Ghass&n, and lyjid, and Codi^'ah, and the Arabs of 
Yemen, their speech was imperfect, through their mix¬ 
ture with the Persians and the Abyssinians; and thus, 
in the opinion of Arabic linguists, the greater or less 
distance of a tribe &om Koray&h was the measure of its 
defleotioo from the pure language of Hodsr. It may be 
noticed here that this opixnon concerning the conserva¬ 
tion of the language in the heart of the peninsula has 
acejuired an irresistible argument from the travels of Mr. 
Palgrave, who has satisfied scholars that the language of 
the Koran, with all its inflections and syntax, is still the 
dialect of the secluded Nejd. But in the days of Hariri, 
and in the city of Basra, the chaste speech of the Arabs 
was the possession of only a few. ‘The unlettered 
Bedouin, who came with cameb or horses from the 
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desert ves, for the use of words and their preoise pro- 
nunoUtion, a greater authority than the most learned 
grammarian. For the corruption that had set in imme¬ 
diately after the first oon quests of Islam, had so traiu- 
formed the speeoh of Irak and Syria, that the olasslo 
language, in its rofiuement, was obsolescent, and had 
become the artifioial study of the lecture-room and the 
mosque. Even so oatly as the close of the first century 
of the Hijra, the great Hhalif, Welid ihn 'Abd el Melik, 
spoke so corrupt a dialect that he could not make himself 
understood by the Arabs of the desert.' Great soholars 
like Stbawayh and Zamakhsbari, are said to haTe 
possessed in perfection the idiom of Motjar, though not 
eren of Arab blood, but Iba Khalddn relates that they 
had acquired this by mingling from infancy with men of 
the tribes who spoke a chaste language. To the great 
number, eren of the educated, the speeoh of l^oraysh and 
of the groat poots was almost a dead language, not only 
as regarded its desinences and oonstruotions, but even as 
to the use of individual words. Now this ancient 
speech, which every day became less understood of the 
people, was the principal study of the learned. Gram¬ 
matical researches began in the first century of Islam, 
through the necessity of explaining doubtful passages of 
the Koran. It was then that the diaoritioal points were 
added to certain letters, the Arabs having originally, in 
the little that they wrote, expressed more than one 
sound by the same character,—a praotloe which filled 
the sacred text with ambiguity. The tyrant HajjAj ibn 
Tfisuf was, according to Ibn Khallikan, the first who 
attempted to remedy this defect, but his system difiered 
' Lane Pie&ce to Xiaziooii, p. viii. 
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from that which was afterwards introduced hy Abli 1 
Aswad. As the vocabulary of the language increased, 
thiongh a sort of fusion of the dialects of the tribes, 
which took place in the non-Arabian provinces; as 
various forms of the same word, of greater or leas 
authority, came to be indisoriminately used j and as the 
multitude borrowed from the Persian, the Syriao, or the 
Greek, so much more did the learned think it monmhent 
upon them to separate the chaste idiom from the corrupt, 
to show what was Arab and what was A'jaml or foreign; 
to determine the most genuine form of any word that 
was spelt or pronounced in more than one manner, to 
declare whether ^ or b or ^ or ^ or i was 
correct, to decide on the presence or absence of h(w% 2 ih, 
and to fulfil for the people the fonciions of an Academy 
of Letters. 

Theirs was no easy task. The European, who launches 
ont into the vast ocean of the Arabic language, knows 
how long and weary is the voyage, and yet he has to 
guide him the grammatical lumiiiaries of a thousand 
years. The doctor of Basra or Eufa did, indeed, speak 
the language which he commented, hut this very fami- 
liari^ in some respects increased his difficulties. He 
dwelt amid a Babel of confiicting forms and vocables, and 
had to decide—from a Eoran of imperfect orthography, 
from poems which, for the most part, were only orally 
transmitted, or from the diverse utterances of various 
tribes—what was the pure Arabic form of this or that noun 
or verb. It is impossible for one who has not perused 
the writings of these acute and indeffitigahle scholars 
to imagine the labour they expended in the determination 
of the tongue. For the proper form and eignifi- 
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cfttion of a word tiiey looked primarily to ike Koran as 
the absolutely perfect standard of spseob, and then to the 
productions of tke early poets. In this they had the 
sanoticm of the Prophet himself, who, according to a tra> 
ditdon, had sdd, that when a man was in doubt as to the 
language of Clod's word, he would do well to take the 
poets to oonnsel Poetry was eepcoially fitted to Ox the 
form of a word, since the eacnsionof a line would depend 
on the vowelliog arid on the infleotion of the words of 
which it was composed, and thus insure an approximation 
to exactness. The thawahid, or proo^ of lexicography 
and grammar, were therefore chiefly verses of the poets^ 
and these are to be found imbedded in endless numbers 
Ih all commentaries and grammatical treatises. But only 
the earlier poets were of high authority. Within a cen¬ 
tury of Mohammed’s flight fi'om Mooca, the Moslem 
empire atretcbod fi'om Kashgar and Moultan to Morocco 
and the Pyrenees, and the Arab man of lottera was exposed 
to the corrupting propinquity of men ei many different 
races. Only a post of the lg;notaiice, that is, one who 
had died before the preaching of Islam; or a Mukhadramy 
that is, one who was oontemp<my with it, was looked 
upon as of paramount and unquestionable authority. An 
Isldmi, that is one who was born after the rise of Islam, 
was of less consideration, and after tbe first century, the 
poets are called Muwelledfiu, and are only quoted for 
their literary beauties, and not as autboritles for the 
Arab tongue. 

It was among the designs of ^rirl to exhibit in their 
right form, or signification, a number of these words about 
which there was, or had been, doubt. With this view he 
introduces them into verses in such places that the metre 
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determines their structure, or the rhyme their orthography. 
Where two similar forms may both he correctly used, he 
eontrivea to hriug them together, and to make it evident 
from the sense .that they have the same meaning. Where 
two words are derivatives from the same root, but differ 
in form, or where they are identical in orthography, but 
are derived from di&uent roots, or where they have ^e 
same letters, bat a different vowelling, the juztapoatioa 
serves also to awaken the reader to a nice discrimination 
between them. It must not, however, be supposed from 
this that Eartri’a intention was strictly to write a philo- 
logical treatise. That is a notion which has prevailed 
among some critics, who would make the Assemblies 
merely an ingenious and pedantic puzzle, but no real 
Arabic scHolar will hold such an opinion. The As¬ 
semblies were written, primarily, to amuse and entertain, 
and they were listened to with pleasure by numbers who 
cared nothing for their hidden learning. But the author, 
having been accustomed to pbilologioal disoussions all his 
life, and having audiences equally zealous, was led na¬ 
turally and almost unoonaciously to insinuate into his 
work the subtleties which were uppermost in his mind. 

In the same way the use of rare expressions, which 
forms one of the chief difficulties of the work, may be 
conceived to be more spontaneous than it at first sight 
appears. The doubtful words and phrases of the early 
time, and particularly those derived from the Koran, had 
been often the subjects of debate for generations, and the 
author might well be tempted to rouse tbe attention of 
his audience by throwing among them one of these apples 
of discord. In a translation the learned vocabulary of 
Hariri is lost, and yet it will be perceived that his com- 
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positions do not leek vigour or patiios. May we not then 
acquit him of having morely digested an antiquarian 
glossary into a dramatic form. 

The Assemblies^ indeed^ are far i^ia restnoted to 
antique vords and phrases; on the oontrary, they are 
in some respects extremely undassioal, inasmuch as the 
author delights to introduce the provincial expressions, 
and to refer to the manners of Irak, There is a singular 
mixture of old and nev in the work) straage and 
obsolete words^ rough with gutturals, suoh as are met 
with in tho proverbs of Maydini, or in the earliest 
poets, stand side by side with others that have boon 
borrowed ^om the Persians and the Greeks. There is 
more of this foreign eloment than the purist quite 
approves. Wc^ds of exotio origin are indeed to bo 
found even in the Scran, as 

but strict Moslems have made excuses for them, even 
to the pomt of denying their foreign extraction, and of 
asserting that they are common to Arabic and to other 
languages. Their dictum was plausible, einoe undoubt* 
edly they could show that those words and many others 
had existed in Arabic speech before the advent of Islam; 
not can it fairly be denied that terms which were in use 
among the Arabic-speaking Jews, such as 
* ^.>^1;, might bo fairly taken to be Arabio. But 

Hariri^s employment of non-Arabic words is capricious 
and sometimes excessive: they are introduced unn©- 
oessaxily, as if his purpose were to give livoliness to 
his composition, and to suit hiroself to a p<^ular whim. 
The Andalutian SherSshi is obliged to confess his ig¬ 
norance of some of them, and as we are told that even 
in the anthor^s own time and city he was accused of 
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iacorreofe expreesion, w© may assnme that some of the 
learned in Irak objected to his too liberal Tocabulaty. 

The use of rare phraaes, the origin and meaning of 
which were doubtful) is of constant occurrence in this 
wort The explanation of theaej according to the best 
lights I hare been able to obtain, makes up a large part 
of the notes which aie appended to this translation. 
Some of them are interpreted by the author himself, 
in short commentaries which he has added to some of 
the Assemblies, others are left niinoticed ) but Hand 
lectured on them to his sons and pupils, and his judg¬ 
ments are recorded by the commentators. An immense 
number of sayings, proverbs, and idiomatio phrases were 
enrrent, all supposed to have originated with the eloquent 
Arabs of the desert, and consecrated in the eyes of the 
scholars of the time. Some of these had become the 
trivial expressions of the vulgar, and it is difficult for 
Englishmen to understand the literary taste which 
attached suoh importance to them. It is as if in this 
conntiy the most intellectual and learned men of the 
day devoted themselves to elucidating such phrases as 
‘‘he out his stick,’’ “he kicked the bucket,” “he hopped 
the twig,” “mind your P’s and Q’s,” “we were all at 
sixes and sevens,” “no mistake;” and as if the most 
gifted author of the time were to produce a compoaition 
containiug all these expressions, and append an inter¬ 
pretation to the effect that “he cut his stick” was a 
phrase denved hom the backwoods, and signified to 
depart, since a man in the forest when about to go on a 
journey cut a stick from a tree to aid him in walking; 
that to “kick the bucket” and “hop the twig” were 
seamen's phrases, signifying to commit suicide by hang- 
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i&g, 07jampiog from the yard arm; that “mind your 
P’b and Q’a was originally a theatrical phrase, ‘^rnind 
your cues,” the addition of being an unintelligent 
corruption; that ^'no mistake’’ had its origin in the 
answer of the Duke of Wellington to Mr. Huskiseon: 
^'Thei'oia no mistake^ there oan be no mistake;” and 
that as for the phrase '‘sizes and seyeiis/’ Qod alone 
knew what it meant. This is soaroely an eza^oration 
of the purport of much of the Assemblies, with the 
difTerenee that the phrases whioh Hariri embodies in his 
writings were supposed to bo idioms of a classic tongue, 
and to hard first passed fi'om tho lips of a heroic raoo. 
The favour with which snoh ooznpositions were recoired, 
boars witness to the seal and almost Massoretio diligence 
with which the educated olass studied the records of 
their language and history. 

The grammatioal questions are of hardly Ices import¬ 
ance in the author’s eyes. His other works show the 
subtlety of his intelleot and the fastidiousness of his 
taste, and many of the precepts whioh be utters in them 
he enforces by ezampl'es ^ ^ Assemblies. Yet there 
is a peculiarity in his ^ which is worth nouomg. 
Where a question is donbtihl, and two men of eminence 
whoso opinions arc probable, have di&red, nartrl will 
make use of a form whioh there is reason to beliere he 
disapproves, as if hio ol^eot wore rather to continue the 
controversy than decide it. A conspicuous instance of 
this ocoura in the thirty-fifth Assembly, in the phrase 
•\j\ ^ of which the nearest tendering in Engliah is 
“ Behold be was him 1 ” that is, the person I looked at 
was Abfi Zayd. Now a controversy had been carried on 
between the schools of Basra and Kufa on this matter • 
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the Basrians held the phrase to he incorrect, and that 
one ought to say ^ ^ “Behol<3 he was he.” The 
granunatical (luostion is discussed in the notes to the 
twenty-fourth Assembly, and need not be dwelt upon 
here; but a commentator expresses his wonder that 
Hariri, who was a Basrian, should use a phrase con¬ 
demned hy the grammarians of his city, and one which 
most people looked upon as &ulty. This controversy, how¬ 
ever, was classiCj inasmuch as it had been originated by 
one of the greatest of the grammarians, Sibawayh, and 
was said to have been the cause of his death. The story 
is as follows:—Sihawayh was one day in the presence of 
Hsrftn ar Heshid, or as others say of Tahya ibn Ehdlid 
the Bermeki, when they were discussing grammatical 
questions, and he asked A1 Eisi’5, which is right, ‘‘I 
thought that the scorpion was different from ^e zonbtr, 
and behold ^or '^behold “The latter,” said 

Al Kisa’S. Sihawayh contradicted him, and the Kbalif 
resolved to refer to some native Arabs. Al Kisl’i then 
contrived that he should refer to a tribe who were not of 
pure speech, and these said that Sibawayh was in the 
wrong- The great grammarian angrily departed from 
court, and retired to Ehorasan, where he soon died. 
Hariri seeks to awaken in his hearera the memory of 
this anecdote by using the condemned form, which would 
bring to tiieir minds the celebrated controversy. So in the 
thirty-seventh Assembly the expression hi.*, 

imitated from Koran vii. 148, gives to the' imper¬ 
sonal verb of the original a faulty construction, though 
Hariri has himself noriced this very error in his book 
called the Pearl.” But a controversy had taken place 
on this subject involving even the proper reading of the 
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verb in the Koran; and Hariri, by making use of wbat 
be does not approve, shows that be is not ignorant of the 
discussion. Several instances of a similar bind will be 
found in the notes, and I will notice but one more. In 
the thirty-sixth Assembly is nsod where, from Hariri^s 
own explanation in the “ Pearl,” it is plain that accuracy 
requires ij\i\ lil The author’s design may have been 
to claim for this particular word a licence derived from 
popular use. 

From these examples'the reader will be able to judge 
how intimate a knowledge of the niceties of the tongue 
may be obtained from the study of ^riri and his com* 
mentatora. An acquaintanoe with the pagan antiquity 
also necessarily follows an examination of his incessant 
allutions. These, for the most part, occur in the form of 
proverbs, and of such popular sayings as have been 
already mentioned- The Arabic word Ja-» does indeed 
oomprise any phrase current among the people, or any 
sententious utterance of the past time, and is not oon* 
fined to moral apophthegms. The Arabs, in imitation of 
the Greeks, began at an early time to make colleotions of 
the ranltudinous proverbs of their language. The colleo- 
tion of Mayd&ni is invaluable, as preserving for us some of 
the oldest forms of Arab speech,—perhaps the moat primi¬ 
tive uttemnees of the race. There is hardly a celebrated 
oocurrenee in early Arab story that is not illustrated by 
one or more of these phrases, which were attributed 
to the heroes and heroines of the old time j and whether 
authentic or not have, undoubtedly, for the most part, 
come down from the times of purely oral tradition. A 
whole series of proverbs oonnects itself with the 
history of Ja^lmet al Abrash, Queen Zebbd, and Kosayr, 
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AnothCT bslongs to the story of Kolayb W&’il and the 
war of Baaiis. "WTien the poet ‘Obayd ibn al Abras 
was sacrificed by the king of Hira at the tomb of his 
boon companioTia, ‘Ohayd uttered sentences which be¬ 
came proretbiai. Many of these proTerls indicate an 
archaic state of the language, and the combinatioas of 
letters are less euphonious than in the dialect of Korayeh. 
Every page of Harfri^s work contains some of these 
relics of a past rime, and they are imbedded in the 
Assemblies the stones of a Eoman min in the 
walla of a modem Italian villa. Whole passages are but 
a cento of primeval phrases, mingled with sentences 
of the Eoian or the Traditions, and remarkable idioms 
from poets of repute. The proverb served to call the 
heareris attention to the incident from which it was said 
to have arisen j and if he were a pupil, he that recited the 
composition to him would take care to examine him 
respecting the origin of the saying, and the precise form 
in which it had been most authoritatively handed down. 
An instance of the exactitude with which the purists 
required these proverbs to be used is given in the 
work of Maydini, where it is said that the proverb 

Than (a woman) didst lose the 
milk xa the summer,’’ should be used in the feminine 
singular, even though it be addressed to a male or to 
more than one person, since it was first uttered by *Amr 
ibn 'Odas to his wife Dakhtenfis.” ‘ 

The Koran is exemplified by conrinual quotations, 
and these are foil of instruction fbr the foreign scholar. 
But the sacred book was so well known to those for 
whom the Assemblies were composed, that 1 cannot 
' Ax. PrOT. n., 197, and D© Bacy’s ^artri n., 677. 
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t.bi,nV the author had in view the inculcation of any 
special knowledge. Moreover he does not appear to 
quote difficult paasagee, or those which require apeokl 
interpretation; he rather endeavours to show his wit hy 
the use of it in a strange and unexpected manneri as, 
for instanoe, at the end of the third Assembly. 

Before proceeding to oonsider other peouliorlties of this 
work, and ospeoially the artidcial character of so many 
of the pieces, it will be as well to give a short summary 
of thd Assemblies which do not appear in this volume, 
so that the book may he considered as a whole. The 
preffioa and the first twenty'Six are hers trauslatod, 
and as each has a short argument or introduotion, there 
needs no farther mention of them. The remaining 
twenty-four ate not inferior in merit, though the repe- 
tition of similar adventures and similar rhetoric becomes 
monotonous. They are also, if possible, more elaborate 
than those which are placed earlier in the work, and two 
or three of them are of exceeding difficulty. In the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth, the author produces 
compositions resembling those of the sixth and twenty- 
sixth. In the sixth is given an address, the words of 
which are alternately with and without pointed letters. 
In the twenty-sixth the artifice is varied, and each 
alternate letter is pointed, the others beiug unpointed. 
In the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth the ortho¬ 
graphical feat is again changed, for they contmn compo- 
sltioDS in which every letter is destitute of points. In 
the former, Abfi Zayd preaches an eloquent sermon 
on the certainty and the terrors of death; in the latter, 
after describing a loaf of bread and a fiint in enigmatical 
language, somowhat after the style of the eighth, he 
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indites a tanediction at a weddiDg> into which he had 
inTeigled Sdrith. Both of these addresses are composed 
of letters without a single point. The thirtieth is 
remarkable for the use of what are called Sfisani phrases, 
^ that is, the cant of beggars, mountebanks, prestigiatora, 
and the like. Elrith enters by chance into a house 
hnng with rags, which he discovers to he a place of call 
for such people. A wedding is going on, and the beggar 
bridegroom, in gaudy apparel, takes his seat with the 
dignity of king Munthir ibn M4 as Semi. Then steps 
forward an old man, who, of course, turns out to be Abd 
Zayd, and delivers himself of a wedding sermon, with 
the regular exordium of the mosque. In this address 
the Koran is mixed up with the metaphorical jargon of 
vagabonds after the strangest fbahion, and at the close 
Abd Zayd performs the marriage ceremony. This argot 
appears to have been thought not unworthy of study, for 
one Abd Dulaf wrote a kaiidek in it, setting forth the 
habits and ways of life of such people, and their singular 
dialect.* 

The thirty-drst Assembly is a composiricn of exquisite 
beauty. Edritb. makes the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
there finds Abd Zayd, who addresses the worshippers 
first in the usual rhymed prose, and then in verse, on the 
duties of true religion. The Hajj, he tells them, does 

^ This Aba Dulaf is act to tw ccofoimded AhU Dulsf aJ 
'AjUi, th« celebrated geaerel of the Khalifa Ma’inUa and 
and the founder or eztandar of the dCy of Eeieg, which the 
twenty*fiflh Aasembly takes its name. This mBtake has been made 
even by Motarresl (see Fr. note, p. 146 of Vol H. of Be Sacy^s 
Ssilri). The great Ab& Dalaf was certainly a writer aa well as a 
warrior, bat the AbO Dulaf who wrote the poem in queetion was a 
different person, and is koown as A1 Khazraji. 
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not consbC in hastening on c&mels to the holy city, or 
vearying the body, or parting from home and children, 
but in adding to these performances abatinenoo from ain, 
purity of intenUon, and the practice of rixtae; for 
"washing in fonts cleanaea nob from immersion in sins, 
the baring of the body compenaates not for the laying up 
of guile, nor will the donning of the pilgrim’s garb arail 
him who olothea himself with the forbidden.” The 
Tersea which follow* are inspired by the loftiest morality. 
When he has concluded H&rith approaohea him, bat Abd 
Zayd declares that he has a tow not to associate with any 
one during his pilgrimage, nor to make gain, nor to 
recite his pedigree, nor to ask alms. As the pilgrims 
pass by on their journey he again addresses them in 
edifying rerse. 

The tbirty'Seoond is of a very different oharaoter, and 
is, perhaps, the strangest and moat difficult in the work. 
Indeed, without plentiful commentary, it would be per¬ 
fectly unintelligible. It is that which the author alludes 
to in the preface when he speaks of "legal decisions 
dependent on the use of words.” Abd Zayd is discovered 
playing the part of a muM, or jurisconsult, amid a tribe of 
Arabs, and bidding them ask questions of him. One of them 
steps forward, and says that he has gathered a hundred 
questions f^m people learned in the law, and he pro¬ 
pounds them one by one to Abd Zayd. The peouliarity 
of these questions is that each contains a word which may 
he understood in two senses, the design of the questioner 
being to test not only Abd Zayd’e knowledge of the 
Moslem canon law, hut also his acquaintance with the 
niceties of the language. Abd Zayd is represented as 
discerning the hidden meaning of each question, and as 
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returaicg an answer which, while directly contrary to 
that whioh might he expected, is yet correct if the ambi¬ 
guous word be taken in its leaa popular signification. 
For instance, it is asked, “ Does a man ill who neglects 
to wash his (hatchet)? ” Abil 2ayd replies, Tea, 
it is as though he washed not his head: ” for signi¬ 
fies not only a hatchet, but also the upper part of the 
back of the head. Again, it is asked, “ May a man say 
his prayers after he has been carrying ^ (puppies)?’^ 
which are unclean animala The answer is, Yes; it is 
no more than if he had carried beans.” ^ signifies a 
puppy, or the whelp of a beast of prey, and also the young 
cucumber, or the pomegranate. And so of the whole 
hundred questions. Similar puzzles were not unknown 
in Europe, as to question, **irum pecoatnm egfoccidere 
patrem suum,” where not “one’s own father,” but “the 
&fher of swine,” is meant. This Assembly is an elabo¬ 
rate exercise on the synonyms of the language. It 
may be noticed that the decisions are according to the 
rite of Ash Shifi'I, to which Hariri belonged- 

The thirty-third presents nothing worthy of especial 
notice. Abd Zayd, feigning to be palsied, recites Terses 
which obtain for him the alms of the people, and when 
discoTcred by HSrith, confesses bis imposture. In the 
thirty-fourth, Abfl Zayd sella his son to Hdrith as a slave, 
taking care, however, that the boy shall exclaim to him, 
“I am Joseph, I am Joseph,” words taken from Koran 
xii, 90. H&tith thinks that the boy is only telling 
his name, whereas he was indicating that he was free 
horn, and ought not to be sold any more than Joseph, 
the son of Jacob, ought to have been sold by his brethren. 
The boy obtains his liberty, and Hirith loses his money. 
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The thirty-fifth is a ooraposition in the style of the eighth, 
and the earlier pert of the twenty-ninth, Abfi Zayd 
describee a wine-cask metaphorically under the name of 
a maideo, for whom, as he tells the people, he desires to 
purchase wedding attire. They give him money, and 
it turns out that by the wedding attire is meant a flagon 
and a cup, which were necessary to wed, as it were, the 
wine-cask to the drinker,.*' 

The thirty-sixth contains twenty oonnadrums, all of the 
same form: “What word* siguifies so and so?’* For 
instance, what word signifies “Eeeeive a thousand de¬ 
nars.” The answer is, (she that guides aright): 
for U means “take,” and *40 is the flue or blood-wit 
for killing a man, which was flxod at a thousand denars. 
It is needless to gire any further specimens of the author’s 
ingenuity. The answers to these conundrums, end to the 
legal questions in tbo thirty-seoond, aro given hy Hariri 
himself, at the end of the respective Assemblies. 

The thirty-seventh exhibits Abfl Zayd and bis son be¬ 
fore the Kadi of 6 a*dah, obtaining money from bim, as 
nsnal, by triokery. The fother aoouees the son of dis¬ 
obedience, and the son declares that his father hod sought 
to degrade him by making him a beggar. The son todtea 
some lines against beggary which ho says his father had ^ 
once taught him, and which justified him in disobeying 
the paternal commands; and tho father retorts with others, 
which the son had recited to him, in praise of making gain 
in every way possible. The dialogue is kept up with 
great spirit, and the adventure ends by the Kadi bestow¬ 
ing his bounty on both. 

In the tbirty-eigbth, Abfi Zayd addresses the governor 
of a town in some fine verses in praise of liberaUty to men 
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of genius, and is rewarded as usnal. In tb© thirty-ninth, 
the adyentur© is Bomewhat after the fashion of the twelfth. 
H4rith is on ship-hoard, about to make a Toyage, when a 
yoice is heard from the shore, in the darkness, begging a 
passage. The stranger is taken on board, and soon in¬ 
forms the traTellers that he has a talisman, a form of 
words handed down from the prophets, which would guard 
them from all dangers. He repeats it, and they think it 
futile; but, at a port whither they are forced to put in 
through a storm that overtakes them, Abil Zayd finds 
great lamentation among the servants of a noble family 
on account of the long labour of their mistress in child¬ 
birth, and he writes for them a copy of verses in whjoh 
the dhild is warned of the miseries of the world, and 
recommended not to come into it This, which seems the 
very contrary of what the lady’s case demanded, is hung 
round her neck, and her safe delivery follows. Abfi Zayd 
is handsomely rewarded., 

The fortieth is a quarrel between Ahil Zayd and his 
handsome young wife, who go before the stingy judge of 
Tebilz, he to complain of her contumacy, she of his abuse 
of his conjugal rights. The contention is remarkable, 
not only for the fury with which they rail at each other, 
hut for the learning they display. ‘‘I married thee,” 
says Ahfi Zayd, “ and found thee all that was had. But 
I concealed thy faults, though if Shirtn had given thee 
her beauty, and Zobaydeh her riches, and Bilkis her 
throne, and Bfiran her bed, and As Zebba her kbgdom, 
and Il4hi‘ah her piety, and Khindaf her glory, and A1 
Khans& her poetry on her Sakhr, 1 would have bated 
thee to be my wife.” She answers, “ 0 thou haaer than 
hlAdir, with more vices than Abh DuUmeh’s mule, know 
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that if thou vert A1 Hasan in ntteranoe and admonition, 
Ash Sha'bi in leamiDg and memory, A1 Khaltl in prosody 
and grammar, Jerir in Ioto song and satire, Eosain purity 
of epeeoh and in disoouraing, ^Abd al !^mtd in eloquence 
and writing, Abh 'Amr in Eoran-reading and inEeotion, 
Ibn Eorayh in recitations from the Arabs, I would not 
keep thee.’’ The quarrel is, of course, a feigned one, and 
the wife’s address supplied by Abd Zayd himself. The 
rest of the adventure is of the usual kind. 

The forty-first contains a sermon of AM Zayd, by 
means of whloh he and his eon extract money from the 
pnblio. The forty-second oontaica riddles, not neoessarily 
dependent like the oonundrums of the thirty-sixth on the 
play of words, but indicating a thing by the desoriptlon 
of it, as:— 

i 'Whst is he. who weds two sistsri, both openly and swrotly. but 
none toousM him for it? 

When ho TisiU the one, be TiatU slio the other; tod tboogb has* ] 
be^de mey be pertisl, he is not so. 

He incresses hii vislti u hii wives grow gny: now, this is as 
affection rare among husbands. 

The answer to this is, the pencil used to placo the kohl, 
or ointment, on the eyes: the two eyelids are the wires^ 
eaoh of whioh it acoints at the same time, without par¬ 
tiality, and as they grow old, the nooessity for anointing 
them inorease&J 

The forty-third has an adventure too long to relate, 
end bears the name of the Virgin and Matron,” because 
it contains the reasons for and against marrying either 
of these classes of ladiee. Tho forty-fourth introduosB 
ns to more riddles, whioh this time, however, depend 
for their solution, like the legal qustions of the thirty- 
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second, on the Tsrious signi^cntions of the same word. 
Thns:— 

“ 1 hff7d o&ea Anb$ in » bamnj&ar rust a ray for food, and it satis¬ 
fied Ukem." which sigiiifica a rof, sigiiifiw also a «Mr« 0 / 

Uautt. 

1 bsTS aean tmbu, whose fingeia nerer wrote a letter, end who 
read not what is written in booka.” which eignifiea tmhM, 

aignifies also cohll*rt. 

The forty-fifth like the fortieth is a quarrel between Abfi 
Zdj'd and his wife, before a judge, with the intention of 
attraotiog his bounty. The forty-sixth is one of the most 
elaborate in the work. Hfirith being at Hims (Emessa), 
a plaoe noted for the stupidity of its inhabitante, like 
Abders among the Greeks, sees a sohoolmaster, one of a 
class especially iamous for their dulness, instmeting his 
pupils j he approaches, thinking to be entertained by the 
poor man’s blunders, but finds to his astonishment that 
the chiidren were able to accomplish the most surprising 
feats. One of them recites a poem consisting entirely of 
unpointed letters; the next writes out some which not 
only hare erery letter pointed, but are fbll of assonances 
and alliterations; a third produces lines of which the 
words ooosiEt alternately of pointed and unpointed letters; 
a fourth giyoe verses in which there is or homo¬ 
geneity in sound or in letters between each two suo- 
cessite words; the next prodnces a couplet, each line of 
which begins and ends with the same syllables. Then 
the nature of the exercises changes, and some are 
given containing words which ought to be written with 
the letter ^ but about which some Arabs are doubtful. 
Then come the words which should be written with 
then those that may be written with either. At last one 
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pnpil giyee in yeree tie nilea for TOtang the verb 'whoae 
last letter is weak. Another repeats a poem oomprising 
all the words in the language which contain ; this 
table is especially useful, siooe a common mistake among 
the Arabs was to confound with the old Semitic 
language haying a less variety of sounds than the enlti* 
yated Arabic, as may be seen by a comparison with the 
Hebrew. It need not be said that the schoolmaster ii| 
Abtl Zayd. In the forty-seventh, Ab& Zayd is dis¬ 
covered following the despised eailing of a cupper or 
bleeder, but the adventure does not call for notice. The 
forty-eighth, called nai4m!yeh, the first composed, has 
been already deeoribed. In the forty-ninth, Abtl Zayd, 
in hia old age, lauds the name and calling of 63s&n, 
the prinoe of the beggars, and urges his sou to follow the 
noble and lucrative art of mendicancy. This Assembly 
is one of the finest pieces of rhetoric in the work. ^ But 
perhaps the first place in regard of merit should be 
given to the fiftieth and last Assembly, oalled 
Basra.” In this composition, to which I have already 
refened, HArith exhibits his hero as penitent and re¬ 
formed. In it is introduced a most eloquent eulogium 
of the city of Basra) the hymn of Abfi Zayd breathes 
the purest spirit of devotion, ^rith weeps in sym¬ 
pathy with his repentance, as ho had formerly wept 
for his misdeeds, and in the end they part to meet 
no morc.*^! 

It remains that I should say something ocncerning the 
style of this singular work, which, as the reader is now 
aware, is a continuous display of rhetorical artifices, and 
is full, from beginnmg to end, of alliteration, assonance, 
rhyme, paronomasia, and what Europeans are apt to con- •' 
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aider merely Terl>d coaoeits. These caprices, so alien from 
our taste, have since pervaded not only the Arabic litera¬ 
ture, but the literaturea which, like the Persian, the Hin¬ 
dustani, and the Turkish, have accepted the rhetoric of the 
Arab scholars, end have followed their canons. We find 
the authors, not of one e^ and nation, but of all the 
Moslem world, for many centuries, delighting in what 
seem to us the poorest artifices of composition, cursed 
by a vitiated and pestilent taste, and degrading their 
genius by mingling the loftiest themes with displays 
of verbal cleverness, in no way above the level of the 
pun and the oommdrum. If the Persians borrowed riieir 
oonoeits from the Arabs, they bettered the instruction, 
and the reaction of their literary influence tended to con¬ 
firm the taste of their masters. But it would be a 
narrow view of the subject to regard ffiich compositioua as 
the Assemblies as the result of literary fashion or scho¬ 
lastic pedantry. The Arabio student cannot but perceive 
that the language lends itself with singular readiness 
to responsiveness and parallelism of sound, and that 
assonance and paronomasia ofier themselves almost 
unbidden. The triliterity of the root, and the ramifica¬ 
tion ftom it of a vast number of forms, each of which has 
an accordance of sound with the same form of other 
roots, give a natural end inevitable suniiitude to Arabic 
words, whioh forces itself on the attention of the orator 
and his audience. Then the development of almost 
every alMtract idea from a root iriuoh signifies a strictly 
matOTial action; the primitive meaning being ever dimly 
visible to the raind^s ©ye of the people behind the deriva¬ 
tive meaning, and not, as in onr words of Latin and 
Greek provenance, wholly lost, tended to suggest com- 
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parisona ’between the multitudiiious ideae associated with 
a single lOOt, which gave an inToluatar; impube towards 
paionomama. We do, mdaed, find a tendenoj towaida 
these rhetorical figures in the reiy earliest produofions 
of the fiemido race. The allitarations, the assonaucea, 
the antitheses of sound, the eTidect paronomasia, and, 
above all, the strange etymologies of the Bible, beer wit¬ 
ness that, even in the most remote times, the most simple 
and noble of oomposera were not without a kind of 
verbal oonsolousness; repressed, indeed, in them by the 
pure and olaasio spirit of their genius, but still the germ 
from whioh in later times were developed the puerilities 
of the Babbins and the artifioial rhetoric of tho Arabic 
authors. 

The instinct to grarify the ear—or something deeper 
than the ear^by accordance of words, and to create a si* 
militudo between the sound and the sense, is common to 
every race, and, if regarded philosophically, will not be 
found worthy of contompt or reprobarioa. It has been 
especially strong in our Teutonio branch of the human 
family, whioh not only has bad an alliterative and asso¬ 
nant poetry in former ages, but still fondly olinges to 
phrases and proverbs which leoal the ancient rhythm. 
No one would wish such expressions as to havo and to 
hold,” “bed and board,” ‘‘kith and kin,” “last not 
least,” to be banished by a pseudo-clcssio taste from tbs 
use of the nation. In Hebrew such combinations appear 
with fluency, and the alliterative accordance whioh 
they exemplify appears to have almost stood in the place 
of metre as a poetical instrument. From these to paro¬ 
nomasia, and play on words, there is but a step. Of this 
figure, a few examples may be given. At Feahn xl. 8, 
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and liL 6, according to tho numbering of our version, 
there is a play on words between “see” and “fear,” 
which occurs also elsewhere. Compare also Isaiah v. 7, 
Ivii. 6, and Ld. S; also on the same word as this last 
Job vTv- 19, and zlii. 6; also Psalm xviii. 7, Eoclesiastea, 
vii. 6. To these may be added the chant of Samson at 
Judges XT. 16, and perhaps the account of the sons of 
Jair at x. 4. 

But it is in conneorion with proper names that this ten¬ 
dency is most manifest. We may either see in the etymo¬ 
logies of the Pentateuch the ingenious labours of Hebrew 
priests and scholars, anxious to give an applicability to 
names the origin of which was lost, just as Ya*rob is 
made by the Arabs to have been the first man who spoke 
Arabic, and htuaaykiyah is said to have been so called 
because he tore up his clothes every evening) or we may 
suppose that the etymologies were framed at a very early 
period, almost unconsciously, by the people themselves, 
who, being accustomed to name their children, their 
habitations, and remarkable places by apposite terms, and 
being hardly able to conceive an appellation without a 
meaning, instiuctively Bought the signification of the 
patriarchal names, and sometimes moulded the legend in 
accordance with the supposed etymology. It is reasonable 
to conclude that both these sources have contributed to 
the large stock of derivatiorts which we find in the Pen¬ 
tateuch. Some of them seem too artificial to have arisen 
spontaneously among the people: they resemble rather 
the laboured comparisons of soholars than the similarities 
which would strike the popular ear. Bnt the greater part 
are probably derived from remote and unlettered tradition* 
It is unreasonable to doubt the antic^uity of the speech of 
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Lamedi, at Genesis t. 29, which oontains a play upon 
the name of Noah; oz of Noah’s corse and bleesbg, ftt 
ix. 26, in which the name of Japhet is simUarly treated* 
Forthezmore, the name in some cases has evidently in¬ 
fluenced the narrative, as where Abraham and Sarah suc¬ 
cessively lau/jh in connection with the birth of Isaac, 
(Genesis zvii. 17, and xviiL 12; compare also xxi. 6.); 
as also in the unholy ancestry attnbuted hy Israel to 
its enemies, Moab and Ammon. may also fairly 
allow a popular origin to the etymology of the word 
Manna, suggested at Exodus xvi. 15. But whether 
originating with the people or the learned, wo And 
at a very early period in Hebrew history a tendency, 
which oannot be mistaken, to reflect upon names and 
signifloations, to play and reflne upon them. In the 
later writore, this spirit is still more manifeet A proper 
name frequently euggosts paronomasia, and the isstino^ 
tlve tendenoy towards this figure throws a light on the 
formation of the etymologies of which I have spoken. 
Oompato Isaiah xxi. 2, with regard to the name of Elam; 
Jer. vi 1, with regard to Tekoah; Ezekiel xxv. 16, to 
Oherithim; Jer. xlviii. 2, to Heshbon; Nehemiah ix. 24, 
to Canaan. A number of others may be discovered by 
an attentive reading of the prophetical books. But enough 
has been said to show that the germ of those literary 
tendenciee, which were in after ages developed in the 
Aiahic literature, existed from the earliest times among 
their Ssmitio brethren. 

A still more striking example of artificiality in ooropo- 
sition is afforded by those alphabetical pieces, which have 
raised so much onriosity and disoussion among scholars. 
The Hebrew Eterature did not escape the fate which con- 
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dertma catiotu to lose much of tlieir poetical vigour and 
spontaneity hy a long contiimed culture, especially when 
they restrict themselves, as did the ancient nations for the 
meet part, to a traditional range of ideas. Prom Athens to 
Alexandria, from Alexandria to Constantinople, we may 
trace the decline of Ghnek letters—ever more learned, ever 
more laborious, and ever more feeble. The later ages of 
the Hebrew literature were, indeed, illustrated by compo¬ 
sitions of surpassing grandeur and heanty, such as the 
pieces appended to the Book of Isaiah (chapter xl. to the 
end) ‘f the Lamentations, of which the greater part are in 
the alphabetical form; and the Book of Daniel, which, 
composed probably as late as the second oentury before 
Christ, opened the magnifreent series of apocalyptic writ¬ 
ings, the germ of which may be found in the prophecies 
of Bsekiel. But it is net the less evident that, even be¬ 
fore the Captivity, oompositioD had become more the task 
of a literary class, prone to imitate rather than originate, 
and to look for inapiratioa in the works of its predecessors 
rather than in nature and human life. Amoug these arose 
the alphabetical poem, in which the compiler seems to 
have sought to add freshness to his groupings of ancient 
thoughts by a new and striking literary device. The 
success of this kind of composition bears witness to the 
taste of the Jews and the nations related to them. Similar 
compositions appeared among the Syrians and the Samari¬ 
tans, and the neo-Hebrew, or Babbinical literature, is frill 
of them.* The Biblical poems, which belong to this order, 
are Psalms xxv., xxxiv., ssxviL, cxi., cxii, cxix., oxiv.; 
the description of the virtuocs woman, at Proverbs xxxi. 
10-31, and the Book of Lamentations, with the exception 
' £wali>, Dichtsr des Alton Bondee, p. 202. £d. 1866. 
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of the last chapter. lo Fsalins oxL end the artifice 
is oarried so far that not each Terse, hut each member of 
the Tem, is alphabetioal. la Lameatations iii*) the 
Tersee are dmded into twenty-tvo triplets, the verses of 
the tnplets heginning vrith the twenty-two letters of the 
alphabet in eucoession. The hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm shows a still further elahoration of the same idea, 
and in its structure and purport bears a visihle analogy to 
such produotiooB os the Assemblies of HarlrL In this 
lengthy composition the hundred and serenty-siz verses 
are divided into twenty-two groups of eight verses each, 
and the verses of the groups begin with the twenty-two 
letters in alpbabotioai succession; that is, the eight vsrses 
of the first group begin with Aleph, the sight of the 
second group with Beth, the eight of the third group with 
Oimel, and bo on. This Psalm has, howeror, a mors 
remarkable peculiarity, inasmuch as the author strives in 
the true spirit of an Eastern scholar to attract the f^cy 
to his theme, by introducing into every verse, without 
ezoeptioD, a synonym for the word or oommandment of 
God. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, I will venture 
to suggest a comparison between the gnomic and senten. 
rious character of the Arabic poetry, as exhibited in the 
Assemblies, and some portions of the Old Testament— 
as the books of Job and Eoolesiostes—in which the pure 
Semitic spirit breathes, uncontrolled by national patriot¬ 
ism or Mosaic traditions. This, however, is a naatter 
which must be left to the preoepticn of the reader. Tet 
1 cannot but think that in the figurative description of 
old age, in the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, 1 reoegnise a 
tendency to obscure poetical metaphor, which, trana- 
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mitt^ tbrougH many gerterations, darkens the work of 
the learned Basrian. 

How &r such a work as tlie AseemhUefi is to he 
asoiibed to any inBuence of Byzantine scholarship is a 
<j\ie 0 tion of some difficulty. There is no reason to belisT© 
that Hartri took directly any ideas from the Greeks. 
He prohahly knew no language but his own, and all 
that he produced is to be traced to exclnsirely Aiabio, 
or, at least, Moslem sources. Bat indirectly he, and the 
rest of his countrymen, could not fail to be influenced by 
the pedantry of Constantinople, which came to confirm 
and increase their own. In almost every age of the 
world we find a certain similarity between the pursuits of 
esisdng nations, as if the same informing spirit possessed 
them all, in spite of diversitiee of race, position, and his« 
tory. In the time of Hartri, Greek, Jew, Syrian and Arab 
had become grammarians, lexicographers, archmologists * 
the race of translators and commentators abounded in 
the east, and to the furthest limite of the Moslem west. 
Each race, except perhaps the haughty and exclusive 
Greeks, did indeed learn something from the others. 
The Syrians took their norions of grammar &om the 
Greeks. All that the Arabs knew of Greek philosophy 
and science was from translations made into their lan> 
guage by Syrians, either from the Greek originals, or from 
former Syriac translations. On the other hand the Jews, 
in the tenth century, founded or re^cast their grammar 
under Arab influence, and even adopted the word 
as their paradigm, though, from its oontaming a 
medial guttural, it insufficiently expresses the changes 
of the Hebrew verb. We find the philologers of the 
various languages vying with each other in industry; 
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we find Maydini, the contemporary of Hariri, collecting 
and explaining the national prorerbe precisely in the 
manner of Suidas. No one can pretend to say that such 
an influence os this may not hare extended from Con* 
fltanfcinople to Basra, but of diieot imitation of Gtroek 
authors there is nothing. The work with which the 
Aesemhiiee will be moat readily compared is the Chison- 
dro, or Alexandra^ of Lyoophron. That was a poem com¬ 
posed in an age when the demon of pedantry had entered 
into poets and orators; when even the exquisite genius 
of Theooritns did not disdain to produce a poem in the 
form of a Syrinx. The Catsandra ie an iambio poem of 
fourteen hundred and seventy lines, Tery &mous in anti¬ 
quity, though utterly neglected now. It is an almost 
unintelligible rhapsody, supposed to be uttered by the 
prophetical daughter of Priam, who ttoxa the top of a 
tower, where she is oonflned by her father’s order, sees 
the fleet of Paris depart, and knows that it is to bring 
destruction on Troy. In her sacred fliry, she pours forth 
a torrent of obsouie and oraoolar verse. The epithets are 
gigantic and monstrous compounds, the language is ran¬ 
sacked ifjT race words, metaphor is heaped on motaphor, 
every peraon and every place are described, not by their 
ordinary names, but by some accidental relation, or by 
allusion to somo obeoure event; the prophetess passes 
from calamity to calamity with a Pythian enthusia^ 
which Booms the distinctions of paragraphs, and ends by 
lamenting that mankind will not believe the predictions 
she has uttered. This poem, if it can be called so, is but 
a linguistic and geographical puzzle. The war of Troy, 
the return of the Greek heroes, their dispersion over the 
•shores of the Mediterranean, the planting of Greek and 
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Trojan colonies, the settlement of .^neas in Italy, the 
foundation of Borne, the vara between Europe and Asia, 
the expedition of Xerxes, and the conquests of Alexander, 
the descendant of ^ous and Dardanus, gire opportunity 
for the display of boandless but useless learning. This 
production, which gained for the author the epithet of 
the ‘‘dark^^ Lycophron from the despairing scholars of 
antiquity, was not fully elucidated till the time of the 
brothers Tzetzes/ whose laboui^ on it are a remarkable 
proof of the learning and industry of the Byzantines. 
Except in the display of erudition, there is no resem* 
blanoe between Lycjophron and Hariri, nor do we find 
in the latter that impenetrable and perrerse obscurity 
which distinguished the Greek. But it is possible that 
the &me of this work, at which snooossiye generations 
of schoolboys had been made to labour, may hare 
reached Arabic writers, and encouraged their tendency 
to learned display. 

If we allow some share in the formation of such a taste 
to the predispositions of race and language, and some* 
thing to the infuence of foreign culture, we must also 
trace some elements of it to the peculiar studies of Islam. 
A strange feature in Harfri’s work is the number of com¬ 
positions in which the merit is supposed to consist in the 
alternation of pointed and unpointed letters, or the ex- 
clufliTe use of one of these two kinds. It is not difficult 
to see how any tendency to these caprices which may 
have been innate in the learned Arabs mast have been 
increased by the long controversies which had been held 
on the orthography of the Koran. On the proper use of 

' The Commentary ie ettnhut«d to Isaac, bat it is almost certain 
that John had a large aharo in the work. 
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tUe diaoritical points, on tiie question whether a letter 
ehcmld he with or without a point, whether it should he 
pointed above or helow, depended the meaning of man; 
passages of God’s word. The early copies of the Koran 
were In a character singularly incomplete. There was 
hardly a chapter in which doubts were not raised as to the 
meaning of important passages. In the lifetime of the 
Prophet, when the sacred fragments were read puhlioly 
at Medina hy those who knew their purport aociirately, 
and were oonunitted to memory by numbers of the faith¬ 
ful, these deficiencies were unnoticed; hut as early as the 
time of Abfi Bekr many of those who knew the Koran 
by hoart were slain in tho campaign against Musaylimeh 
the Liar, and 'Omar oounselled the Khalif to oauso a stan¬ 
dard copy to bo written. 

This task was executed by Zayd ibn Th&bit, who first 
ooUeoted the Koran into a book. But great varioties of 
readings made the sense doubtful, and in the year 30 
the Ebalif ‘Othmdn undertook the recension which has 
over since been the sacred text of the Moslems. He com¬ 
mitted the work to Zayd ibn Thibit, *Abd Allah ibn As 
Zobayr, and other distinguished persons, with orders to 
choose the best reading of each paseage, and not to give 
the varions conflicting readings, as appears to have been 
done in the first edition. All who could throw any light 
on the Prophet^s meaning were consulted, and ‘Ayiaheh 
in particular had great influence in determining the test; 
her testimony os to the Prophet’s oral recitations being 
reepectfoily received as conclusive. The Koran was 
brought more completely into accord with the dialect of 
Ko rayshj since the Kbalif commanded that in doubtful 
oases the language of the Prophet’s femily and country- 
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men should be preferred. Hence there leraain very few 
dialectical peculiarities in the present Koran. But, when 
all was done, the text still remained very uncertain; and 
the difficolties of the Moeleme were inoreased by the 
sudden corruption of the pure Arabic speech after the 
first conquests. Eoraysh or Temim might have been 
able to detect the precise form and pronunciation of a 
word under its obscure orthography, but the settlers of 
the conquered lands, who in fifty years after the Hijra had 
almost lost the use of the classic desinences, required a 
clearer guidance. The efibrts of Hajjlj ibn Ydsuf to 
settle the text of the Koran have been already ro&rred 
to. Ibn Ehallikdn, in his life of the enlightened tyrant, 
says that the people used ‘Othmdn’s copy for forty years, 
hut in the days of ‘Abd al Melik xbn Morwan erroneous 
readings had become numerous in Irak, so that Hajjaj 
bade his scribes set distinctive marts on the words of 
uncertain pronunciation, and Near ibn ‘Asim placed 
single or double dote to certain words. But as this did 
not pve sufficient accuracy, the or system of 

diacritical pointing now in use, was invented. The 
ho^Qt of giving fixity of meaning to the Koran belongs 
duefly to Abt 1 Aswad and KialU ibn Abmed, though 
^e latter is said to have superseded the system of point¬ 
ing adopted by his predecessor, as well as that of the 
scribes of Hajjdj.’ Abd ’1 Aswad is said to have marked 
the vowels and the tenwin, Khalil ibn Ahmed the hamreh 
and teshdid, the rowm and isbmim. Thus the science of 
or determining whieh of two or more letters, 
similarly formed in ancient writing, was to be preferred, 
36^ McGuckin ^ Slaae’fl tranalatioa of Ibn Khsllik&a- 
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became of fbe highest interest. In oni languages such 
accuracy is not needed, but in the Arabic, ’^bere every 
letter has and must have a Talue, where a change in 
a root letter is sufQoient to transform one word into 
another, and a change in an augmentatiye letter may 
affect gender, number, and the other accidents of the root, 
the scholar was obliged to employ himself on the primary 
elements of speooh. The formation of passives and plurals 
hy internal vowel ohange, unospressed in the usual ortho¬ 
graphy, muet have tended still further to promote this 
minute scholarship. The oompositions of pointed or 
unpointed letters, such as Hariri delights in, may have 
been suggested, or at least enoout^d, by a deeirs to 
embody tbe oorreot orthography of douhtftil words. The 
author would fix them with their right pointing in a 
poem or address, of which the artiioe would insure that 
they should not be misspelt. 

Thore was, furthermore, a religious eanotion for this 
careful study of the alphabet. One of the most mysterious 
attributes of the XIoran was its essential and eternal con¬ 
nection with the Arabic language. In that language it 
had not only been revealed, but had existed before the 
world and time. This (the Koran),” said Kohammed, 
*‘ia a olear Arab tongue.” Koran xvi. 105 (compare 
xxvi. 195). If a confirmation of Uiis unity of the aaored 
book and the aaored language were needed, it would be 
found in the preffxioa to some of ^e Suras of isolated 
letters, whose meaning no man knew, but which had un¬ 
doubtedly a divine qualify. If Arabic words, which have 
equivalents in foreign tongues, had alone been revealed, 
it might be held that there was no essential connection 
between the revelation and the language; but when sepa- 
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rate Utt^rs^ having no Idea ajQxed to them, were hronght 
down i^m on high, it could not he doubted that the 
ineffahLe sanctity of the Arabic language was thereby 
figured. In conrse of time a mystic interpretation was 
given to these letters, which ia carried to the extreme 
in the.commentary of Baydiwi- At the beginning 
of the second Sura he comments the letters elify 
mim, which are prefixed to it, and tahes occasion to show 
that the presence of these monograms in the Koran is 
plainly mirsoulons. He points out that the letters are used 
in such a manner as to indicate a profound knowledge of 
scientific grammar. As Mohammed was uninstruoted, 
such a knowledge conld only have come from God him* 
self. For instance, there are fourteen letters thus pre* 
fixed to Suras of the Koran, and fourteen is just the half 
of twenty-eight, the tot^ of the letters when elif is 
not distinguished from hamzeh. These fourteen let¬ 
ters, moreover, are to be found in twenty-nine Suras, 
which is just the whole number of lettem in the al¬ 
phabet, if eU/ he reckoned. Again, the half of each 
of the different classes of letters are thus employed. Of 
the ten weakly articulated letters, namely those which 
make up the words iLaei. five are to be found 

in these monograms; while of the other eighteen, which are 
strongly articulated, nine are to he so found. The gram- 
maticsl forms which take an augment never exceed in 
length the number of seven letters, hence the Almighty 
has introduced into these monograms seven out of the ten 
augmentative letters. These are hnt a few of the dis¬ 
coveries which in the time of Bayd^wi had been made 
ooDceming the monograms of the Koran, and which the 
orthodox commentator explains with undoubting frith. 
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In the age of Hartri theee interpretatioiis were in high 
fa70ur; indeed, Bajd&wi does little but reproduce tbe 
oommeots of Zamakhsbari in the Eeehshif, who himself 
followed other doctors of an earlier time. Z&makhehari 
tolls us in his preface that being asked bj his admiren to 
produce a commentarj on the Koran, hie drst oare was to 
write something on these monograms, as a speoimen of 
the loftiness and the diffioultj of the enterprise. It will 
thus easily be peroeived that exercises in the arrange¬ 
ment of letters had not among the Arabs that oharaoter 
of futility whioh they bear with us. 

The imitations of Haitri hare been numerous. Syl- 
yestre de Saoy gives, in hU edition, a Hebrew veraion 
of the third Assembly by the Babbin Jehuda, son of 
A1 Kh&riji, and mentions in his lutroduotion that Jehuda 
also wrote an independent work in the same styla It is 
ourious to see the sober majesty of the Hebrew tongue 
condescend to such an imitation, and to obserre that the 
Bible takes the place of the Koran in the allusions with 
which the piece abounds. Do Sacy also mentions an 
imitation in Arabic, composed by AbH *t T&hir ibn 
M(^ammed ibn Yl^snf of Cordova. The writer produoed 
fifty Assemblies to correspond with his model, and in tbe 
title to the work lays stress upon the pains they cost 
him (C^TSst: Arabe iiL 180). An imitation was also 
produoed in Syriac towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. The limpid, richly vowelled, and gracehil 
Arabic must, however, have been indifferently repre¬ 
sented in the clumsy and rugged dialeot of the north. 

Yet the infiuenoe of Hariri is not to he measured 
merely by the number of professed imitations that have 
been prodnoed. His style has more or less modified the 
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style of all the mote ambitious writing that has appeared 
in the Arabic langnage ainee his time. In the Timur of 
Ibn ‘Arabshah, who wrote in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, we the influence of ^riri as strong as it 
had been in his own age, and among his own people. 
Nor does it even now show any sign of extinction. 
Erery man in the East who seeks the reputation of a 
scholar and a gentleman eadeaTOurs to understand the 
Assemblies. Among the few works of merit which men 
of Arab tongue have produced in recent times are the 
Assemblies of Nastf al Yazaji of Bey rout, which are 
here and there cited in my notes. This book is a perfect 
imitation of Hariri, whose diction and manner are repro¬ 
duced with surprising skill. Nasif certainly has little 
of the poetical power of his great original, but in curious 
learning be almost equals him. As, perhaps, the chief 
living representative of the ancient culture this author 
deserves our notice. He is a native of the Lebanon, has 
never quitted his own country, knows no langnage but 
his own, and is said to contemn European knowledge as 
worthless. Though a Christian he has devoted his life 
to a profound study of the language, history, literature, 
and grammar of the Arabs. Hany years ago he pub¬ 
lished a letter to Be Saoy on some minute faults which 
he discovered in that learned orientalist^s Commentary 
on For m He is the author of a treatise on grammar 
on the model of the Alfiyeh of Ibn It consists of 

more than a thousand verses of muzdamj, in which 
the whole system of the Arab grammarians is condensed 
with wonderfiri ability, and it is accompanied by a 
commentary written by bimself. No more complete 
expositLon of the subject has ever been brought into a 
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Yolome of the same eize. The labours of Ms prede* 
oeesors during many centuriee have giyea the author 
the zneaua of produoing a treatise at ouoe oemprehonaire 
and miante) aud for the advanced student vho has 
mastered the commentary of Ibn on Ibn Malik, 
there is, I think, no ivork that might be more profitably 
taken in hand than the grammar of Na^Sf al Yazajl* 
Another work of this author is a conoise treatise on 
rhetoric, on the system of the Talkhls al Kiffc&b ^ Jolil 
ad din Kohammed, as commented by Sa'd at TafU^finL 
The work of Nastf seems to be in a great measure an 
abstraot of the Mukhtaw, or shorter commentary of the 
last named author, which has been printed at Calcutta, 
and it carries ooneision to such a point as to be almost iui« 
intelligible without the help of some more detailed and 
explanatory treatise. But as a manual to aid the mombry, 
it is, no doubt, excellent The most important work of 
Naelf, is, however, undoubtedly the volume of Assembliee. 
The hero is called Maymfin ibn Shis&tu and the rdwi is 
Sohayl ibn *Abb&d; the work itself bears the title Moj ma> 
al Bahrayn, ih* confiuenc^ ef ih$ i»o sms , an allusion to 
an obscure passage at Zorsn xviii. 59, which it U useless 
to disoues here. The Assemblies of Naslf are even more 
full of proverbs and traditionary sayings than those of 
Hariri, which they have been written to supplement 
The author, living entirely in the past, has brought to¬ 
gether an immense number of phrases illustrative of 
Arabic life and language, both before and after Islam. 
But the original feature in bis compositions is the intro¬ 
duction of Arab art and science, and the treatment of 

* The Utle of thie work is \/^\ 

A feacifol Appellstion which need nol be explained here. 
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OTOry subject with a direct scholastic purpose. It need 
hardly be said that the author never proianes his text 
hy admitting a Frankish idea, or accepts any swentifio 
principle that is not recommended by the orthodox tradu 
tion of centuries. Thus iu the fourth Assembly we have 
A medicd question concerning the proportion of the four 
blU-b or humour of man, and are told that in properly 
constituted bodies the phlegm is a sixth of the blood, 
the yellow gall a sixth of the phlegm, and the black gall 
three-fourths of the yellow. The sixth Assembly is full 
of curious information concerning the special names of 
banquets aocordii^ to their occas i on, as a birth, a circum¬ 
cision, a wedding: the fires that were traditional among 
the pagan Arabs, as the fire by which they conjured rain, 
the fire by which they swore confederacy, the fire which 
they lighted when one hated by them departed aa an en¬ 
chantment against bis return- It must be remembered 
that these compositbris are intended to be read with a 
master, or to be copiously commented, so that every line 
may be made the subject of a lecture on antiquities. The 
traditional names for the hours of the day and night, for 
the winds, the epithets applied to horses, according to 
their order in a race, ate collected in pithy retses intended 
to be committed to memory. The eleventh contains an 
expedition of the Arabic prosody, the twenty-eighth treats 
of astronomy. In the fifteenth is a copy of verses in which 
no letter is pointed, and then one in which every letter 
is pointed, also versea in which the alternate letters, or 
the alternate words, have points. The twentieth has 
verses which are the same whether read forward or 
backward, and others which when read one way are 
laudatory, but, when read the other way, are satirical 
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In short, all Hartri^a arti£oes are imitated, and even 
surpassed, by his laborious imitator. Tbe AeBembliee 
of Naslf should not be negleoted by the Arabio student, 
for they are full of instruction; sU that they require is 
A fuller commentary to explain their ambiguities snd 
their references to obsonro traditions. This could beet 
be euppliod by tbe author himself. My best thanks are 
due to Professor Amenney, of Zing’s College, London, 
for calling my attention to the vorks of this remarkable 
contemporary sohoUr, as well as for many other inesti* 
mable services. 

From the time of Schultens, vereions of parts of Hariri’s 
work have been made into Latin or modem European 
tongues with more or less sucoess. Sohultens translated 
six Assemblies; De Saoy in his Chreetomathie has given 
two with his usual aocuraoy. Other partial attempts have 
been made by different scholars, but the renderings are 
said to be extremely defective. A Latin rersion of the 
greater part of the work was published by 0. B. 8. Peiper, 
in 18$2, but the translator was either not fiiUy com* 
petent for his task, or else did not take the pains to 
obtain and study the best edition of tbe original, for his 
book abounds with errors. It is, moreover, written in the 
worst style of professorial Latin, and conveys in its form 
and spirit no idea of the original. A more worthy 
rendering is that of Mr. Preston, Laudiaa Professor of 
Arabio ’ at Cambridge, who has published an English 
version of twenty of the Assemblies, Mr. Preston’s trans¬ 
lation throughout accurate and scholarly, and its only 
fault is excessive amplification, in which the rhythm 
snd diction of Hariri are almost diasipatei The book 
which is now offered to the public is, I beUeye, the 
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first attempt at a complete translation of Hariri’s 
work witk snch annotations as shall hoth instruct 
the general reader and aid the student to ac(^uire a 
knowledge of the original. How far the ol^eet has 
heen aohieYed, it is for others than myself to deter¬ 
mine. 
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THE PREEACE OF AL HAIURI. 

IK THE KIVB 07 OOD TES UBRCI?CTI» UOdT USBCTTtn. 

8iiB thd Excellent) the Inootcparable) AM Mohammed 
al ^sim ihn 'All ibn ibn^Othm&n Al ^rtrl 

of Bfitfah (God oool hia reatmg-pUoe). 

0 GoS) ve praise thee foe irhat perspicuity thou bast 
taught) and what enuneiation thou bast inspired; ai we 
praise thee for what bounty thou hast enlarged, what 
mercy thou hast diffused:—And we take refuge with 
thee ftrom the Teheroenoe of fluency and the immodera¬ 
tion of talkativeneeS) as we take refuge with thee flom 
the Tioe of inarticulateness and the shame of heeitatien.— 
And by thee we seek to be kept temptation through 
the flattery of the praiser and the connivance of the 
fevonrer, as we seek to be kept from exposure to the 
deeming of the slanderer and the hotrayal of the in¬ 
former.—And we ask pardon of thee if our desires carry 
us into the region of ambiguities, as we ask pardon if 
OUT steps advance to the domain of errors.—And we ask 
of thee succour which shall lead us aright, and a 
heart turning with justice, and a tongue adorned with 
truth, and a speech strengthened with demonstcatioD, 
and accuracy that shall keep us from mistake, and reso¬ 
lution that shall conquer caprice, and perception by 
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which we may estimate duly:—Ami that thou wilt help 
us hy thy guidance to conceivej and enable us by thy as- 
sbtanoe to express;—That thou wilt guard ns from error 
in narration, and turn us from unseemliness in jesting; 
That we may he secure from slanders of the tongue; 
that we may be free from the ill of tinselled speech,— 
That we walk not in the road of sin, nor stand in the 
place of repentance:—That we he not pursued by suit or 
censure, nor need to flee from hastiness to erouse.—0 
God, fulfil to us this wish; gire us to attain to this 
desire: put us not forth of thy large shadow, make us 
not a morsel for the deTourer.—For now we stretch 
forth to thee the hand of entreaty; we are thorough 
in humiliation to thee and abasement.—And we call 
down thy abundant grace and thy bounty that is over 
all, with humbleness of seeking and with the venture 
of hope.—Also approaching theo through the merits of 
Mohammed, Lord of men, the Intercessor whose inter¬ 
cession aball be received at the congregation of judg¬ 
ment.—By whom thou hast set the seal to the prophets, 
and whose degree thou hast exalted to the highest 
heavMi:—Whom thou hast described in thy clear-speak¬ 
ing Book, and hast said (and thou art the most truthful 
of sayexs) : ** It is the word of a noble envoy, of him 
who is mighty in the presence of the Lord of the throne, 
having authority, obeyed, yea, Mthful.”—0 God, send 
thy blessing on bim and his House who guide aright, 
and his companions who built up the faith; and make 
us followers of his guidance and theirs, and profit us all 
by the loving of him and them: for thou art Almighty, 
and one meet to answer prayer. 

And now: In a meeting devoted to that learning 
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wliosd breeze hee stilled in tbds age, whose lights are 
lugh gone out—There ran a mention of the Assemblies 
which had beon invented by Badi* az Zemin, the sage 
of Hamadin (God shew him mercy);—In which he had 
referred the oompoeition to Abd’l E^th of Alexandria and 
the relation to Isa, son of Hishim.—And bpth these 
arc persons obscure, not known; vague, not to be re¬ 
cognized.—Then suggested to me one whose suggestion 
is as a decree, and obedionoo to whom is as a prize,—That 
I should compose Assemblies, following in them the 
method of BadS* (although the lame steed attains not to 
outrun like the stout ono),—Then I reminded bim of 
what is said concerning him who joins even two words, 
or strings together one or two verses:—And deprecated 
this position in which the undorstsnding is bewildered, 
and the fenoy misses aim, and the depth of the intelli- 
genoe is probed, end a man’s real value is made man:- 

fgjt;_And in which one is forced to be as e wood-gatherer 

by night, or as ho who musters footmen and horsemen 
together:—Conaideriug, too, that the voluble men is 
seldom secure or pardoned if he trips.—But when he 
consented not to forbeaianoe, and freed me not from his 
demand, I assented to his invitation witii the assenting 
of tho obedient, and displayed in according with him 
all my endeavour ;-AAnd composed, in spite of what 1 
suffered from frozen genius, and dimmed mtelligence, 
and foiling judgment, and afflicting cares,—Filly Asaem- 
bliee, comprising what is sorious in language and lively, 
what is delicate in expreesion and dignified; the bril¬ 
liancies of eloquence and its pearls, the beauties of 
scholarship and its rarities:—Besides what I have 
adorned them with of veis^ of the Koran and goodly 
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metonymies, and studded them with of Arab proverha, 
and scholarly eleg;anciea, and grammatical riddles, and 
decisioxis dependent on the meaning of words, and original 
addresses, and ornate orations, and tear-moTing eshorta- 
tiona, and amusing jests:—AH of whioh I have indited 
as by th^ tongue of AhO Zayd of SerOj, while I have 
attributed the relating of them to A1 H^rlth son of 
Hamm&m, of Basra.—And whenever I change the pasture 
I have no purpose but to inspirit the reader, and to 
inorease the number of those who shall seek my hook.— 
And of the poetry of others 1 have introduced nothing 
but two single verses, on whioh I have based the fabric 
of the Assembly of ^Iwdn; and two others, in a 
couplet, whioh I have inserted at the conclusion of the 
Assembly of Serej.—And, as for the rest, my own mind 
is the hih&t of its virginity, the author of ite sweet 
and its bitter.—Yet I acknowledge withal that Badf 
(0od shew him mercy) is a mighty passer of goals, a 
worker of wonders;—And that he who assays after him 
to the composition of an Aseezubly, even though he be 
gifted with the elo(iuexLCd of Eodameh,—Does but scoop 
up of his overflow, and travels that path only by his 
guidance.—And excellently said one:— 

If before iC movned, 1 bed mevued my love fi>r 8u’de, then 
ahoold I have healed mj soul, nor had afterwards to repent. 

But it ZBOurued before ae, and its moQraiug excited minn^ emd I 
said, ‘*The soporionty is to the one that is first” 

Now I hope I shall not be, in respect of the playftil 
style that I display, azid the source that I repair to, like 
the beast that scratched up its death wi^ its hoof, or he 
who out off his nose with his own hand ;^6o as to be 
joined to those who are ^^most of all losers in their 
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works, whose course ou earth has been in tain, while 
they count that they hare done fair deeds.”—Since I 
know that although he who is intelligent and libers! 
will oonniTd at me, and he who is friendly and partial 
may defend me,—I can hardly escape from the simpleton 
who is ignorant, or the spiteful man who feigns ignor* 
anoe;—Who will detract from me on account of this com¬ 
position, and will giro out that it is among the things 
forbidden of the law.-^But yet, whoorer scans matters 
with the eye of intelligence, and makes good his insight 
into prinoiples—Will rank these Assemblies in the order 
of useful writings, and class them with the &blea that 
relate to brutes and lifeless objects.—Now none was erer 
heard of whose hearing shrank from suoh tales, or who 
held os sinful those who related them at ordinary times.— 
MorooTer, sinoe deeds depend on intenticDs, and in these 
lies the offeotiTences of religious ohligations,—What 
fault is there in one who composes stories foi instructioo 
not for display, and whose pnrposo in them is the educa¬ 
tion and not the fablings Nay, is be not in the posi¬ 
tion of one who assents to doctrine, and ^'guides to the 
right path f ” 

Tet em I ooatent if I inft 7 oeny my capriw, and tiien be quit 
of it, without any debt sgaiul me or to me. 

And of God I seek to he helped in what I purpose, 
and to be kept from that which makes defective, and to 
he led to that which leads aright.—For there is no 
refuge hut to Him, and no seeking of succour hat in 
Him, and no prospering but trom, Him, and no sanohiaty 
but He.—On Him I rely, and to Him I have reoouwe. 
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this AsMmbly AI S&rith airiree in the town of San'ft in 
Tdcaeti, in g;rMt poverty; and, whUo eaeking relief, encounters e 
crowd, which is gathered About a preucher. The diseouse is a etein 
WArning agunst eelf*indolgenoe, and an exhortstaon to lepontance. 
I H&rith, wiehing to Learn who the preftoher is, follows him to 4 oats, 

I and there finds him enjoTing tmnself with good fo<id, and even with 
winep Ee begins to robnke bim, bat the proAcher, throwing oS die* 
gaise, eztemporiaee some Unee, confeeslng that hie preao^g was 
onl^ a derioe to obtain chanty. Hfirith the attendant the name 
of the preacher, and is told that he is Abil Zajd, of Serfij. This As* 
semblj is placed first because in it H&rith ie represented u on* 
Acquainted with Abd Zayd, thdo^ the first Assembly composed by 
Hariri is said to be that called Al Hartmlyeh, which is placed forty- 
eighth in the colleotion. 

Al Hhrith, son of Hammlm, related:—Wlieii I 
moiiated the hump of exile, and misery removed me 
from my fellows, the shocks of the time cast me to 
San'd of Yemen.—And I entered it with wallets empty, 
manifest in my need; I had not a meal; I found not in 
my sack a mouthful—Then began I to trsTerse its ways 
like one crazed, and to roam in its depths as roams 
the thirstiDg bird.—And whererer ranged my glances, 
wherever ran my goings at mom or even,—I sought 
some generous man before whom I might fray the tissue 
of my countenanoe, to whom I might be open oonceming 
my need;—Or one well bred, whose aspect might dispel 
my pain, whose aneodcte might relieve my thirsting.— 
Until the close of my ciiouit brought me, and the over¬ 
ture of courtesy guided me, to a wide place of ©onconrse, 
in which was a throng and a Vailing.—Then I entered 
the thicket of the crowd to explore what was drawing 
forth tears.—And I saw in the middle of the ring a 
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pdrson slender of make;—TJpon Mm was the equipment 
of pilgrimage, and he bad tbe Toioe of lamentation.— 
And he wos studding oadenoes mth the jewels of 
hie wording, and striking hearings with tbe reproofs 
of his admonition.—now the medley of the crowds 
had surrounded him, as the halo surrounds the moon, or 
tbe shell tbo fruit.—6o I crept towards Mm, that I 
might catch of his profitable sayings, and gather up of 
his gems.— And I heard him say, as he oonraed along 
in his career, and the throat of his improrisation made 
utterance:— 

0 thou reckless in petulance, trailing the garment of 
vanity I 0 thou headstrong in follies, turning aside to 
idle tales!—How long wilt thou persovsre in thine 
error, and eat sweetly of the pasture of thy wrong ?— 
How for wilt thou be extreme in thy pride, and not 
abstain from thy wantonness ?—Thou provokest by thy 
rebellion the Master of thy forelook; in tho foulness of 
thy behaving thou goest boldly against the Hnowsr of 
thy soorot.—Thou hidest thyself from thy neighbour, 
but thou art in the sight of thy Watcher; thou ooneoal- 
est from thy slave, but no Mdden thing is Mdden from 
thy Ruler.-^Thvnkost thou that thy state will profit thee • 
when thy departure diaweth near ? or that thy wealth | 
will deliver thee when thy deeds destroy thee? or that 
thy repentance will suffice fbr thee when thy foot slip- 
peth? or that thy kindred will lean to thee in the 
day that thy judgment place gathereth thee^How 
is it thou hast not walked in the high-road of guidance, 
and hastened the treatment of thy disease, and blunted 
the edge of thine iniquity, and restrained thyself—thy 
eh i ef enemy? Is not death thy doom? What then 
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is tby preparation? Is not grey hair thy warning? 
What then is thy excuse f And in the grave’s niche 
thy sleeping place? What dost thou say? And to 
Gtod thy going? and who shall be thy defender ?—Oft 
hath the time awakened thee, hut thou hast set thyself 
to slumher; and admonition hath drawn thee, hut thou 
hast strained against it; and warnings have been mani¬ 
fest to thee, hut thou hast made thyself blind; and 
truth hath been established to thee, hut thou hast dis¬ 
puted it; and death hath hid thee remember, but thou 
hast sought to forget; and it hath been in thy power 
to impart of good, but thou hast not imparted.—Thou 
preferrest money which then mayest hoard before piety 
which then mayest keep in mind i thou ohoosest a castle 
thou mayest rear rather than bounty thou mayest con¬ 
fer.—Thou inclinest from the guide from whom thou 
mightest get guidance, to the pelf thou mayest gain as a 
gift; fliou lettest the love of the raiment thou oovetest 
overcome the recompence thon mightest earn.—The 
rubies of gifts cling to thy heart more than the seasons 
of prayer; and the heightening of dowries is preferred 
with thee to continuance in almsgivings.—The dishes 
of many meats are more desired of thee than the leaves 
of doctrines: the jesting of comrades is more cheerfol to 
thee tltftn the reading of the Eoran.—Thou ooromandest 
to righteousness, but violatest its sanctuary: thou for- 
hiddest from deceit, but refrainest not thyself: thou 
turnest men from oppression, and then thou drawest near 
to it; thou fearsst manlrind, but Giod is more worthy 
that thou shouldeat fear him. Then he recited— 

Woe to him who seeks tho world, Acd tnras to it his carMrmg: 

And rocoTen not from his groe^nses frr it, and the excess of bis 
lo^s. 
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Oh, if ht vr^e wise, but fr drop of ‘irhM ho soeki would coutoQt 

“him . 

Thfia lie IpH h\9 duet, end let hie spittle mibside; and 
put hie bottle on hie arrOf and his staff under his arm¬ 
pit.—And when the company gased on his uprising, 
and saw that he equipped himself to move away from the 
midst—Each of them put his band into his bosom, and 
filled ibi him a huoket bis streamAnd said, 
“Use this fbr thy spending, or divide it smcng thy 
:^end8.”^And he received it with half-closed eyes, and 
turned away h’om them, giving thanks ;^And began to 
take leave of whoever would escort him, that his road 
might he hidden &om them; and to dismiss whoever 
would follow him, that bis dwelling might bo un¬ 
known.—Said Al H&rith, son of Hamm&o: Kow I 
went after him. oonoealing from him my person; and 
followed on his track from where ho oould not see me 
Until he came to a oave, and slipped into it suddenly.— 
So I waited for him till he put off his sandals and 
washed his feet, and then I ran in upon him;—And 
found him sitting opposite an attendant, at some white 
bread and a roast kid, and over against thorn was a 
jar of date wine.—And I said to him, “Birrah, was 
that thy story, and is this thy reality But he puffed 
the puff of heat and went near to burst with rage; and 
ceased not to stare at me till I thought ho would leap 
upon me.—But when his fire was allayod, and Ms £ame 
hid Itself, he recited 

I don tb« blaok robe to seek my meal, siid I fix my hook ia Che j 
hardest prey: I 

Aad of my preeohing I ftksko s noose, end steal with it egsinst the 
chaser and the obased .*' 

Fortune has forced me Co make way eren to the Iron of the thioket 
by the subtlety of my begniling. 
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T$t do 1 not tsa it« ohaage, nor doe« my loin qai^er at !t: 

Nor do«fi a cottons mind 1*^ me to water at any well that will 
aoU my honour. 

Kow if Fwtane ware jnat in its decree it would not empower the 
worthleas with authority. 

Thea lie said to me, Come and eat; or, if thou wilt, 
rise and telL”—But 1 turned to hia attendant, and said, 

1 conjure thee, by Him through whom harm is depre¬ 
cated, that thou tell me who is this.”—He said, This is 
AhU Zayd, of Sertlj, the Light of Foreigners, the Crown 
of the Learned.”—-Then I turned hack to whence I came, 
and was extreme in wonder at what I saw. 


THE SECOND ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
» OP HOLWAN.” 

In this Assembly the aothor displays more than his usual rhetor¬ 
ic^ BuhtleCy, and while there is none more admired by those whose 
taste has been formed on Eastern models, there is none which 
appears more ertruTagant to the European student. AUiterataons, 
verbal o^moes, far-fetched expressions, and the puerile conceits 
which were usual among poeta of tho age, eo abound, that we may 
almost imagine the author to be desiroaa of Batiri 2 ing what he pro* 
fenea to imitate. The Balgeot ia as follows:—Hirith in hia passion 
for the society of literary persons makes his way to ^Iw&n, a town 
in Irak, on the mountains east of Bagdad, a resort of the higher 
clusea from the heat of the capital. Here he meets with AbU Zayd, 
who is pursuing his ^•■ftlUng of improTisatore mendicant under 
various diaguises, and enjoys for a long time his co m p a ny and liter* 
ary guidance. Ahd Zayd, however, disappears, and H&rith returns 
to his native plaoe, 6am, where after a he again meets Ahh 
Zayd in the pnblio llhrary, among a crowd of dilettanti who are 
djaATiaging the heautiea of the popular poets. The admiration of 
one is especially excited by a line in which the teeth of a lady are 
oompaied to pearls snd hailstonee, and the white petals of a flower ; 
and Ahfl Zayd instantly produces a number of comparisons in the 
same style, which give him a high plaoe in the esteem of those 
present, whan they ore assured that he is really the anther of them. 
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reward him, mA tkd Assembly coucloddB by hi# r«dtiag to 
7£Ath. who h^d recognised bim^ some Unwi on the iohlenees of 
fortnoo, 

A1 H&ri^ son of Hamm&m, lebied: Ever ^nce my 
atuulets were doffed and my tQrl)&!ui were donned} I was 
eager to nait Leaming^e seat and to jade to it the camels 
of seeking.—That through it I might oleare to what 
would be my ornament among men, my rain«oloud in 
thirst.—And through the excess of my longing to kindle 
at it} and my desire to robe myself in its raiment^—I 
discussed with every one, great and small} and sought 
my draught both of the rain*dood and the dew, and 
aolaoed myself with hope and desire.—Now when I de- 
soondod at Holwdn} and had already tried the biethreU} 
and tested their values, and proved what was worthless 
or fine;—I found there Abil Zayd of SorOj, shifting 
among the varieties of pedigree, beating about in va^ous 
courses of gain«gotting;~For at one time ho olaicaed to 
be of the raoe of Bfts&n, and at another he made himself 
kin to tho princes of Ghaasin; and now he sallied forth 
in the vesture of poets; and anon he'pnt on the pride 
nobles.—And yot with all this diversifying of his con¬ 
dition, and this display of contradiction,—He is adorned 
with graoe and information, and courtesy and knowledge, 
and astonishing elo<}uence, and obedient improvifiatioQ} 
and excelling accomplishments, and a foot that mounts 
the hills of the sciences.—Now, through his goodly at¬ 
tainments he is sssociated with in spite of his ikults; and 
through the largeness of his information there is a fond¬ 
ness for the sight of him; and through the blandishment 
of his fair-speaking znon are loath to oppose him; and 
through the sweetness of his address he is helped to his 
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desiM.—The© I clui^ to his skirts for the sake of Ms 
peculiar accomplishments, and Talned highly his affec¬ 
tion by reason of his precious (qualities. 

With him I ^ped my ceres, end beheld my fortuae die- 
pleyed to me, open of f&a, gleaming with light. 

I looked upon Lis nearases to me as kinship, his abiding as 
wealth, his sspeot as a fall draught, bis life as 

Thus we remained a long seaflon; he produced for me 
daily some pleasantness, and drove some doubt from my 
heart,—Until the hand of want mixed for him the cup 
of parting, and the lack of a meal urged him to abandon 
IrakAnd the Mures of supply oast him into desert 
regions, and the waving of the banner of distress ranged 
him in the line of travellers;—And he sharpened for 
departure the edge of determination, and journeyed 
away, drawing my heart with his leading cord. 

After be was gone non© pleased me wbo kept by me, none filled 
me with sff&ctlon by u^ing me to intamacy. 

Since be strayed away none has appeared to me bis like in excel- 
lenoe; no friend has gotten the equal of his qoalities. 

So he was hidden &0111 me a season t I knew not his 
lair; I found none to tell of Mm;—But when I had 
returned from my wandering to the place where my 
branch had sprouted,—I was once present in the town 
library, which is the eounoil-hall of scholars, the meet¬ 
ing place of residents and strangers: —Then there entered 
one with a thick beard and a squalid aspect,—And he 
saluted those who sat, and took seat in the last rows of 
the people.—Then began he to produce what was in his 
wallet, and to astonish those present by the sagacity of 
his judgment—And he said to the man who was next 
him, What is the book into which thou lookestfHe 
said, ‘^The poems of Abd •Obfideb; Mm of whose ex- 
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oelleaoe men bear witness.”—He said, “In wbat thon 
hast seen Iiast tbon hit on any fine thing which thon 
admirest?”—Ho said, “Tos; the line 

As though she smiled from strong psnrU or hsibtenee, or osmo* 
mileflowsn. 

For it is original in the use of similitude wHoh it oon- 
He said to him, “Here is a wonder 1 here is a 
lack of taste,—Sir, thoa hast taken for fht what is only 
swollen, thou hast blown on that which is no fuel:— 
"Where art thou in comparison with the rare verse which 
unites the similitudes of the teeth ? 

My life a nmom for thoee Uetb whoa* beenty cdianm, wd ^hiob 
a purity edoras inffidng th«o for all otliar. 

She parts her Upi from foosh pearU, and from holbstonWj and 
tnm ceaooule flowers, and IVom the palm shoot, and fnio bubbles. 

Then each one approved the couplet and adzuired 
it, and bade him ropsat it and dictate it.—And he was 
asked, “ Whose is this verse, and Is its author living 
or dead He said, “ By Allah, Right is most worthy 
to he followed, and truth is most fitting to bo listened 
to:—Enow, friends, that It is his who talks with you to* 
day.”—Said AI Harith: Now it was os though the 
company doubted of his fathering, aud were unwiliing to 
give oredit to his olaun.***And he perceived what had 
fallen into their thoughts, and was aware of their Inward 
unbelief;—And was aft'aid that blame might chance to 
him, or ill-fame reach him;—6o ho quoted trom the 
Eoran, “ Some BuspicioDS are a sin.”—Then he said, “ 0 
ye reciters of verse, physicians of sickly phraseTruly 
the purity of the gem is shown by the testing, and 
tho hand of truth rends the cloak of doubt.—Now it was 
said aforetime that by trial is a man honoured or oon^ 
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teamed.—So come! I dow expose my hidden store to 
the proving, I ofEer my saddle-hag for comparison.^*— 
Then hastened one who was there and said: “ I know e 
verse snch that there is no weaving on its team, sm^ 
that no genius can supply one after its image. Now, if 
* thon wish to draw our hearts to ftiee, compose after this 
style. 

She rwnsd pearls fro® the aefbail, and watered the rcee, and bit 
upon the Tiwifih with hailstone. 

And it was hut the glance of an eye, or less, before ho 
recited rarely 

I aakedher when ahe met me to put off her crimsea ▼«!, and to 
andow my heaiirig with the sweetest of tidings: 

And she removed the ruddy bght which covered the brightness 
of her moon, and she dropped pearis from a perfhmed ring. 

Then all present were astonished at his readiness, and 
^owle^od his honesty.—And when he peicoived that 
they approved his dictdon, and were hastening into the 
path of honouring him,—He looked down the twinkling 
of an eye; then he said, Here are two other versos for 
youand recited:— 

ghe on the day when departure afflicted, in blaoh robea, 
biting her fingers like one regralXul, confbunded: 

And night lowered on her mom, and a branch supported them 
both, and ehe bit into crystal with pearls. 

Then did the company set high bis value, and deem 
tliat his steady rain was a plenteous one And they 
made pleasant their converse with him, and gave him 
goodly clothing.—Said the teller of this story: Now 
when I saw the blazing of his firebrand, and the gleam 
of his unveiled brightness, I fixed a long look to gu^ 
at him, and made my eye to stray over his countenance. 
—And lo 1 he was ouc Bhaykh of Serfij; but now his 
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dark night was moon^lit.—Thou I congratulated mysolf 
on his coming thither, and hastened to kisa hie hand 
And said to hiai> ‘^What has changed thy appearance, 
so that .1 could not recognise thee ? what has made thy 
beard gray, so that I knew not thy countenance?^’— 
And ho indited and said, 

The stroke of calasutiaB m&koa uj bo&iy, and &rta£9 to bbu is a 
obwger. 

If it fields tO'dey to any, to*moiTOv it oroToomsa him. 

Trust not tho gloaa of its lightning, for it is a dmitfbl gleam. 

But be patient if it ho\mde oolamitioa agaixut thee, and driTOS tham 

Cn. 

For there ia no dUgraoe on the pure gold when it i» turned about 
in the dre. 

Then ho rose and departed hum his place, and carried 
away onr hearts with him. 


TED THIED ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
KAYLAE” 

S&rith ia in a oirole of eoholan, vhon a lama man makes hia 
appaaranoe. and after salntiDg them deaenbea his fomer affluonca 
and preaent penmy in a very poetical and figurative s^le. ^irith 
perceiving bis genins, emd pitting his distxees, ofiers him a denar, on 
condition that ha will improvise eome linsa in pmiaa of iL Thin tha 
lame ai onoa doas, and on S&rith offering him another dsoar on 
condition of his blaming it, ha radtse another composition in die* / 
praise of money. Hlrith then recogniM in the lomo non Abdj 
Znjd. and rehukas him for his imposture. AbC Zayd defends hfm* 
self in soma new Tarsea. Tie opening address of Abd Zayd is in 
imitation of as^le mid to be common amoog tha Anbs of thsdesarh 

Al H&rith, son of Hammim, related: I was set with 
some comrades in a company wherein he that made 
appeal was ncTer bootless, and the rubbing of the fire* 
shafts never &iled, and the flame of oontention never. 
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blazetL'-And while we were catching from each other 
the cnea of recitations, and betaking omselves to novel¬ 
ties of anecdote,—Behold there stood hy us one on 
whom was a worn garment, and in wh(»e walk was a 
limp.—And he said, 0 ye best of treasures, joys of your 
kindred: Health to you this morning; may ye enjoy 
your morning draught.—Look on one who was erewhile 
master of guest-room and largess, wealih and bounty, 
land and villagesj dishes and feasting.—But the frowning 
of calamitioe ceased not from him, and the wairings of 
sorrows, ftnd the hre-flakes of the malioe of the envious, 
and the succession of dark befalling,—-Until the court 
was empty, and the yard was bare, and the fountain 
Bank, and the dwelling was desolate, and the hall was 
void, and the chamber stone-strewed.—And fortune 
shifted so that the household wailed; and the stalls 
were vacant, so that the rival had compassion; and the 
cattle and the goods they perished, so that the euvions 
and m al ign an t pitied.—And to such a pass did we come, 
throi^h assailing fortune and prostrating need,—That 
we were shod with soreness, and fed on chokiug, and 
filled our hollies with ache, and wrapped our entrails, 
upon hunger, and anointed our eyes with watching, and 
made pits our home, and deemed Ihems a smooth bed, 
and came to forget our saddles, and thought destroying 
de&th to be sweet, and the ordained day to be tardy.— 
inA now is there any one generous to heal, bountiful 
to bestow?—Por by Him who made me to spring from 
Kaylah, surely I am now a brother of penary, I have 
not a uights’ victual. 

Said A1 Hirith, sou of Hammim: Now I pitied his 
dbtreeses, and inclined to the eliciting of his rhymes.— 
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So I drew forti for liini a denar, and 8«d to him, to 
prove him, *‘If thou praise it in verse it is thine, full 
surely,”—And he hetook himself to recite on the spot, 
hoirowing nothing i— 

How noble la that yellow one, wboae yellowneu ia p\ire, 

Wlucb tnvenoa the legions, end wboee jouneying la e&r. 

Told ftbroed ere ite tune sad repute: 

Its liztea iro set ee the eeorei ogn of wealth; 

Ita maroh it oonpled with the enocesa of eade&vom; 

Ite bn^t look ii lored by meokiad; 

Aa tho^h ite on bed bm molten of their hserta. 

By ite eid whoerer bea gotten it in hie puree eaeoils boldly, 

Though kindred be periahed, or terdy to help, 

Oh ohemiag ere ita purity sad brigUtneae 
Chonsing ere ite enffioieiuy end help. 

How many e ruler ie there whoee r^o hu boon perfected by itt . 
How deny n eunpluone ono ia there wboee grief, but for it, would 
beondleeal 

Eow many a boat of oarea haa one obaige of it put to flight! 

How mesy a full moon bea e sum of it brought down 1 
How anay e one burzdag with rage, whoee ooad ia fluning. 

Bee it been leoreily whispered to, end tlies hia anger bea softened. 
Eow many a prisoner, whom hie kin bad yieldod, 

Em it deliTBred, eo hie gledneae hea been umningled. 

Now by the Troth of the Lord wboee crention brought it forth. 
Were it not for Hie fear, 1 ehould ei^ its powor is tnpnine. 

Then he stretched forth his hand after his tecitntioB, 
and said, “ The honoutahle man porforms whAt he 
promises, and the r^-cloud pours if it has thundsred.” 
—So I threw blm the denar, and said, “ Take it-j no 
gru^^^ng goes with it,”—And he put it in his mouth 
and said, “ God hleea it,”—Then he girt up his skirts 
for departure, after that he had paid his thanks.—But 
there arose iii me, through his pleasantry, a giddiness of 
desire which made me ready to incur indehtedneBS.—So 
I bared another denar, and swd, *‘Doce it suit tlifie to 
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tlame thia, and then gather it?”—And he recited im- 
promptn, and sang mth speed:— 

Koifi on it for a doceivor ud izuiooerer 

Tho jellov one with two fac«s like a hTpoerite t 

It shows forth with two qualities to the oyo of hm that looks on it, 

The.adonmient of the lored one, the oolonr of the lover. 

Aftection &r it, think they who judge truly, 

tftopts men to commit that which shall anger theii Maher. 

But for it no thief’s right hsmd wore citt off; 

Nor would tyraomy be displayed hy the impions; 

Hot would the niggard »|hwpV from the ni^t-faier; 

Nor would the dolayed claimant mourn the deh^ of him that widi* 
holds; 

Nor would men call to <3od from the envious who casm at them. 
Moreover, the worst qnali^ that it possesses 
la that it helps thee not in aizaits, 

Save hy fle^ng from thee like a runaway slave. 

Well done he who casts it away from a hill*top. 

And who, when it whispers to him with the whiapermg of a lover, 
Says to it in the words of the trath*epea^ng, the veiuoious, 

“ I have no mind for intima^ with thee,—begone 1** 

Then said I to Mm, “How abundant is thy shower 
He said, “ Agreement hinds etrongest.”—I tossed 
him the second denar and said, “Consecrate them both 
with the Twice-read Chapter.”—He cast it into his mouth 
and joined it with its twin,—And turned away blessing 
his moruing^a walk, praising the assembly and its bounty, 
^aid A1 Hirith, son of Hammdm: Now my heart 
whispered me that he was Ab4 Zayd, and that his going 
lame was for a trick8o I called him back and said to 
him, “Thou art recognised by tby eloquence, so straighten 
thy walk.”—He said, “ If thou he the son of Hammim, 
be thou greeted with honour and live bug among the 
honourable.”—I said, “1 am H&rith; but what is thy 
condition amid all thy fortunes.”—He said, “I change 
between two conditions, distress and ease; and I veer 
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vith two winds, thd tompest and the hreosc.’’—I said, 

And how hast thoa preteriddd lameness? the like of 
thee plays not hnffoon.’’—Then his cheor^ilnees, which 
had shone forth, waned; but ho recited as he morad 
away:— 

I hftTe feigned to be Uuns, oot from lore of lamenett, but that 
I may Icoook at the gate of relief. 

For tny oord i» tlirown on my neok, and I go qj ono who ranges 
fr«ly. 

Kov if men blame me 1 eay, “ Ezouse me: eun there i| no goilt 
on the lame." 


THE FOURTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
*‘OF DAMIETTA.” 

^hrith ie Jounuying in a oaravan to Damietta, and dnricg one of 
the night-haits he hean two men conversing' on doty towards a 
neighbour. The younger being aslcod for hie opinion ropliae in 
a spirit of ohaiity and generoB^, upon whioh tUo other rabuhes 
him, and eete forth the fitting oonduet of a man to his noighbotir i 
in aocordance with the teaobinge of selflshneee and worldly wisdom.' 
Those addressee, espeoially that of the elder mao. are enpreesod in a 
highly rhetorioel diction, which captiTstes the litarvy l^irith, and 
the next moning he looks for them, aad discorers them to be AbQ 
Zayd ind his son. He inritN them to his own quarters, introduces 
thsm to his friends, and procures for them Taluablo ptsmdIb. .AM ^ 
Zoyd then asks petmission to go to a noighboniing villnge and take 
4 hath, promising to return apeedUy. They consent, and he goes off 
with his BCA. After waiting the greater part of Che day they find 
that he has deceived them, and prepare to contmne their journey; j 
Ei^rith, when making ready his oemel, finds somo lines written on th? 
s^dle, whioh allnde to a precept in the Eoran b fovorir of separa¬ 
ting a meed. The plays on words in this Assembly are exceed¬ 
ingly mgenioiiB and eleboxato, and the opening dsMription has mooh 
poetical bsau^. 

A1 T T^ n t ih, 8oa of Hammfim, related: I journeyed to 
Dazoietta ia a year of muoli comiug and going:,^And in 
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those days was I glanced after for my affluence, desired 
m friendship:—I trained the bordered robes of wealth 
and looked upon the features of joy—And I was travel¬ 
ling with companions who had broken the staff of dissen¬ 
sion, who were suckled on the milk-flows of concord,—So 
that they showed like the teeth of a comb in uniformity, 
and like one soul in agreement of desires;—But we 
coursed on withal apace, and not one of us but bad 
saddled a fleet she-camelAnd if we alighted at a 
station or went aside to a spring, we snatched the halt 
and lengthened not the stayii^. 

CNow it happened that we were urging our camels on a 
night yonthfol in prime, raven-locked of complexion;— 
And we journeyed until the night-season had put off its 
prime, and the moming had wiped away the dye of 
the dark;—But when we wearied of the^march and 
inclined to drowBineaa, we came upon a ground with 
dew-moistened hillocks, and a faint east breezeAnd 
we ohose it as a resting-place for Ae white camels, an 
abode for the night-halt.—Now when the caravan had 
descended there, and the groan and the roar of the beasts 
were still,—I heard a loud-voiced man say to his talk- 
fellow in the camp, “What is the rule of thy conduct 
with thy people and neighbours ?»^The other answered, 
I am duteous to my neighbour though he ^vrong me; 
and give my fellowship even to the violent; and bear 
with a partner though he disorder my affairs; and 
love my friend even though he drench me with a tepid 
draught; and prefer my well-wisher above my brother; 
and fulfil to my comrade even though he requite me not 
with a tenth; and thiTik little of much if it be for my 
guest; and wbelm my companion with my kindness; 
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and put my talk-fellow in the place of my prince; and 
Kold my intimate to lie as my chief; and commit my 
gifts to my acqu&intanoe; and confer my comforts on 
my associate; and soften my speeoh to him that hates 
me; and continue to ask after him that disregards me; 
and am pleased with hut the ommls of my due; and am 
content with but the least portion of my reward; and 
complain not of wrong eyen when I am wronged; and 
revenge not, even though a viper sting me. 

Then said his companion to him, Alas 1 my boy, only 
he who clings should be clung to; only he who is 
valuable should be prised,—Aa for mo I give only to 
him who will roeprite; I distinguish not the insolent by 
my regard; nor will I be of pure affection to one who 
refuses me fair-dealing; nor treat as a brother one whe 
would undo my tethering rope; nor aid one who would 
baulk my hopes; nor care fbr one who would out my 
cords; nor be courteous to him who ignoros my value; 
nor give my leading rope to one who broaks my covenant; 
nor be free of my love to my adversaries; nor Isy asidd 
my menace to the hostile; nor plant my benefits on the 
land of my enemies; nor be willing to impart to him 
who rejoices at my ills; nor show my regard to him 
who will exult at my death ; nor fhvour with my gifts 
any but my firiends; nor call to tho curing of my sicb- 
ness any but those who love me; nor confer my friend¬ 
ship on him who will not stop my breach; nor make my 
purpose sincere to him who wishes my decease; nor be 
earnest in prayer for him who will not fill my waUet; 
nor pour out my praise on him who empties my jar.— 
For who has adjudged that I should bo lavish and thou 
shouldest board, that 1 should be soft and thou rough, that 
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18h<mld irifelt and thou freeze, that I should hlaze and thou 
smoulder ?—‘No, by but let ns balance in speech 

aa ooin, and match in deed as sandals.—That each to 
each W6 may be safe from fraud and free from hatred.— 
For else, why should I give thee full water and thou 
stint me ? why should I hear with thee and thon con¬ 
temn me ? why should I gain for thee and thon wound 
me ? why should I adyance to thee and thou repel me ? 
For how should foir-deeJing he attracted by injury? how 
can the sun rise clear with cloud ?—And when did love 
follow docilely after wrong ? and what man of honour 
consents to a state of abasement?—For excellently said 
thy father:— 

THioeo attached bis a&ohon to oe, 1 repej bim as one who 
builds OQ his foundatioD: 

And 1 oxett to a friend as he metee to me, aoccrding to the fullness 
of bis meting or Ito defect. 

I r^alrA him noS a loser) for the worst of men is ho whose M-day 
•fallg short of his yesterday. 

Whoever seeks fruit of me geU only tho fruit of bis own planting. 

1 seek notto defcaad, buti will not ocnae off with the hasgain of 
one who is weak in his reason. 

I held not truth hin^ng on me towards a man who holds it not 
binding, on himselfr 

There may be eome one insincere in love wbo fanoice that I 
sm tne in my friendship tor him, while he is false; 

And knows not in his ignorance that I pay oreditor his debt 
after its kind. 

Sunder, with the sundering of bate, &om one who would make thee 
a foob and hold him as one entombed in his grave. 

And towards him in whose intercourse there is anght doubtfoJ 
pat on the garb of one who afarinkB from his intimacy. 

And hope not for affection from any who sees that thon art m 
want of Ms money. 

Said A1 Harith, sou of Hammlm: Now, when I had 
gathered what passed between them, I longed to know 
them in peKon.—And when the sun ahone forth, and 
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robed tlie sky vitb ligbt^ I went forth be&re tlie camels 
had risen, and with an earlinees beyond the carliness 
of the crow,—And began to follow the direction of 
that night-Toice, and to examine the faces with a search¬ 
ing glanoe i—TJntil 1 oaught eight of Abd Zayd and hla 
son talking together, and upon them were two worn 
mantles.—Then I knew that they were my two talkers 
of the night, the authors of my recitation.~So I ap* 
proached them as one enamoured of their refinemeDt, 
pitying their shabbinces \—And offered them a remoTal 
to my lodging, and the disposal of my much and my 
little;—And began to tell a1^ad their worth among the 
traTellora, and to shake for thorn the fruited branches 
Until they were whelmed with gifts, and takon as 
friends.—Kow wo wore in a night-oamp, whence we 
could discern the build of the Tillages, and spy the dree 
of hospitality.—And when Abd Zayd saw that his purse 
was full, and his distress romoTed, ho said to me ," Truly 
my body is dirty, and my filth has caked:—Wilt thou 
permit mo to go to a village, and bathe, and folfil this 
urgent needI said, “If thou wilt; but quick I 
returnHe said, “ Thou shalt find me appear again 
to thee, quicker thf*" the glanoiog of thine oyo."—Then 
he ooursed away, as courses the good steed in the train- 
ing.groimd, and said to his son, “ Haato! haste I ”—Amd 
we imagined not that he was deceiving, or seeking to 

^ape._So wo stayed and watched for him as men 

watch for the now moons of feasts, and made search 
for him by spiee and sconte.—Until the sunlight was 
weak with ago, and the wasted,bank of the day had 
nigh crumbled in.—Then, when the term of waiting had 
been prolonged, and the sun showed in faded garb— 
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I said to my companions, We have gone to tho 
extreme in delay, and hare Iteen long in the setting 
forth ;-^So that we hare lost time, and it is plain that 
the man was lying.—Now, therefore, prepare for the 
journey, and tom not aside to the greenness of dang 
heaps.^^—Then ! rose to equip my camel and lade for the 
departure; and found that Ahh Zayd had writt^ on the 
pack saddle:— 

OIl £hoc, who vast to me on am aai a helper, above all 
mankind! 

Beckon not tbat I have left thee through impatience or ingnr 
titode: 

Por sinoe 1 was bon I have been of those who *' when they have 
eaten separate. 

Said A1 Harith: “ Than I made the company read the 
words of the Koran that were on the pack saddle, so tbat 
he who‘had blamed might excuse him.— And they 

admired his witticism, but commended themselTes from 
his miacbief.—Then we set forth, nor could we learn 
whose company he had gotten in our place. 


THE rirTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED “OF KUFA.’» 

The following Assembly xerearkablo for tbo pootical boan^ of lbs 
langiage, and tha dalicaoy of its veisiticatioa, describes an adventure 
in which AbA Zayd obtains a sum of money ftvm a oompeny of 
generous soholan. H&rith is engaged with some friends in a 
ocnvenation at Enfa, one of the chief seats of Arabian learning, 
whan a stianger ^ooks at the door, and addresses Che midates in 
verses describing his want and weariness, his excellent disposition, 
and his gratitude fhr the ftvours he may receive. Strack with 
his poetical powers the company admit him, and give him a simper. 
The lamp being brooght, E4rith discovers the guest is Abd 
Zayd, and infbrms the company of his merits. They then ask hun 
for a story, and he relatea that he had that evening mot with a long 
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lo6t 80 Q, whom h« would b« glad to tokd charge of, did not hie 
poverty hinder him. At he had token oere to mention in the 
nemtiTe t^t be was of the royal laoe of Ghose&n, the company are | 
moved by ^ mietortonaa, and at once raiee • large anm of money to 
enable him to eappoit hie boy. Abd Z^d deligbte them with 
hie conversation, bnt aa soon os daylight eppeera he csha away 
Shrith, to eesiet him In oaahing the cheques or orders which he had 
Taoeived. The simple Hhrith, who had been delighted with the 
versea which the father had put into the month of hie bob, dedrec to 
see so doqoant a yooth; upon which Abd Zeyd laaghs heortUy, 
«Alla bis friend, in some exqoiaits verses, that such a deaire la the 
following of a nurage, that be, Abd Zayd, had neither wife nor son, r 
and that the atory woi only a trick to obtma money. He then' 
departs, leaving ^liith mortified at the adventure. 

A1 Hfirith, son of Hammftm, tolated: I twa oonvera- 
ing at Zufa, in a night whoso oomploxion was of a two¬ 
fold hua, whoso moon waa aa an amulot of ailrer—With 
companiona who had boon nourished on the miUc of 
eloquanoo, who might draw tha train of obliTion oral 
Sahh&n,^Eaoh was a man to remember from, and not to 
gutfd agmnst; oaoh was one whom his friend would 
inolino to, and not avoid.—t^d the night talk iaaoinatod 
XU until the moon had sot, and the watting CTorcame 
xu.«.Now when night’s vmmingled dark had spread 
its awning, and there was nought but nodding among 
•ug_hoard frt»m the gato the faint sound of a way¬ 

farer, rousing the dogs; then followed the knock of 
one bidding to open.—We said, “Who is it that comes 
in the dark night Then the traveller answered 

0 people cf tho moaaon, be ye guarded from ill I 
not harm os long «e ye live ( 

Lo) the night which gloomB has driven 
I ^ your abode one dishevelled, dust laden, 

: A brother of Journeying, that has been lengthened, extended, 

Till he has become bent and yellow 

Like tbe bow moon of the hortoon when it smilee. ) 
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And ftow he ^pproeciwa your oonrt-yard, boldly, 

And repairs to you before ^ people else, 

To seek from you food and s lodgiiig. 

Ye h&re in bim & guaet oont^ated, iDgenoons, 

One pdeaaed with all, wbether sweet or bitter, 

One who will withdraw froni yon, publishing your bounty. 

Said iJ Hlritb, scm of Hammini: Now when w^ were 
oaught by the sweetness of his utterance^ and knew 
what was behind his lightnings—We hastened to open 
the gate, and met him with welcome;—And said to the 
boy “ Quick, qpick I bring what is ready! —Then smd 
our guest, “ Now, by who has set me down at your 
abode, 1 will not roll ihy tongue oyer your food,—^nlees 
ye .pledge me that ye will not make me a burden, that ye 
wiU not, for my sake, task yowrselTce with a meal.—For 
sometomes a morsel achee the eater, and forbids him 
hia repasts.—And the worst of guests is he who imposes 
trouhle and annoys his host,—And especially with a 
harm that affects the body and tends to sickaess.—For, 
by that proverb, which is widely current, * The best 
suppers are those that are clearly seen.’—la only meant 
that supper-time should be hastened, and eating by 
night, which dims the sight, avoided.—Unless, by Allah, 
the fire of hunger kindle snd stand in tho way of sleep.” 
—Sai^ A1 Jarith: Now it was as though ho had got 
sight of our desire, and so had shot with the bow of our 
coanction.—Accordingly we gratified him by agreeing 
to the condition, and commended him fbr his easy 
temper.—And when the boy brought what was to be 
had, and lighted the candle in the midst of us, I looked 
close at him, le 1 it was Abfi Zayd.—So I said to my 
company, “Joy to you of the guest who has come! Nay, 
but tho spoil is lightly won!—For if tho moon of Sirius 
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has gone down, truly the moon of poetry has risen:— 
Or if the Ml moon of the Lion has waned, tho fall moon 
of eloquence shines forth.”—Then ran through them the 
wine-glow of joy, and sleep flew away from their eye- 
comers.—And they refused the rest which they had 
purposed, and returned to the spreading out of plee- 
sentry, after they had fblded it—But Abfi Zayd kept 
intent upon plying his hands; however, when what was 
before him might he remoTod—1 said to him, Present 
us with one of the rare stories from thy night talkings, 
or some wondor from among the wonders of thy jour¬ 
neys.”—He said, “ Of wonders I have met with suoh as 
no seers have seen, no tellers have told.—But among the 
most wondrous was that wbioh 1 beheld to-night, a little 
before my visit to you and my coming to your gate.”— 
Then we hado Mm tell us of this new thing whioh h^ 
had seen in the field of his night-faring.—He said, 
Truly the hurlings of exile have throwu me to this 
land:—And I was in hunger and distress, with a sorip 
like the heart of the mother of Moses.—NBw, as soon as 
the dark had settled, I arose, in spite of all my footsore-* 
ness, to seek a host ,or to 'gain a loaf.—Then the driver 
hunger, and Fate, which is bye-ziamed the Father of 
Wonders, urged me on, till I stood at the door of a 
house, and spoke, unprovising 

Hail paople of this dwsUijig, 

May ye live in tho oaae of a planteoai life ( 

Whai have ye for 4 eon of the road, one oruabod to the aaad, 

Worn with joumeya, atombling in the Dight*darlc Bight, 

Achirg in antr^la, which inolose nought but hunger ? 

For two daya be has not taated the eavoui of a meal: 

In your land there is no rofoge for him. 

And already the ran of the drooping darlmesa has gloomed; 

And through bewilderment he is in Testlesmesa.' . ^ 
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Kow in 4bodd u there enj one, 4weet of epriag, 

'Who ^ Bay to me, " Tbiow away thy staff and enter: 

Bejoiee in a oheezM welcome and a ready meal ?’ 

Then Cdse forth to me a lad in a tmuo, and an¬ 
swered :— 

Now by the eanott^ of the Shayhh who ordained bespitali^. 

And foonded the Honao of FU^Timsfe in the Mother of wtiee. 

We have noaghi for the night-farer when he vieite na 
Bnt oODversatJcn and a lod^g in oni hall. 

For how should be entertain whom hindere &om sleepfalneea 
Hanger which peels his bones when it assails him ? 

How what thinkeet thon of tale ? what thinkest thou? 

I sa id , What shall I do with an empty house, and a 
host the ally of penury?—But tell me, youth, what ia 
thy name, for thy understanding haa charmed me.”—He 
said, “ Hy name is Zayd, and my birth* place Fayd: and 
I came to this city yesterday with my mother’s Mndred 
of the Bend ‘Ahs.”—I said to him, Show me further, 
eo mayeet thou live and be raised when thou feUeet !”— 
He said, “ily mother Barrah told me (and she is-like 
her name, ‘ pious ’) that she married in the year of the 
foray on Mlwdn a man of the nobles of Serdj and 
' (Jhasain;—But when he waa aware of her pregnancy 
(for he was a crafty bird, it is sud) he made off from her 
by stealth, and away he has stayed,—Nor is it known 
whether he is dive and to be looked for, or whether he 
ba -** been laid in the lonely tomb.”—Said Abd Zayd, 
“ Now I knew by sure signs that he waa my child; but 
the emptiness of my hand turned me from making 
known to him,—So I parted from him with heart 
crushed and tears unsealed.—And now, ye men of un¬ 
derstanding, have ye heard aught more wondrous than 
this wonder?”—We said, “ No, by Him who baa know¬ 
ledge of the Book He said, Record it among the 
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wonders of chance; hid it abide for ever ia the hearts 
of sorolU; -for nothing like it baa been told abrood in 
the world,Then we bade bring the ink'flask, and its 
snake-like reeds, and we wrote the story elegantly as he 
worded it;—After which we sought to draw from him 
his wish about reoeiring his boy.—He said, “ If my 
puree were heavy, then to take charge of my son would 
be light.”—TTe said, "If a nitdli of money would suf&oo 
thee, we wQl collect it for thee at once,”—He said, 
"And bow should a not oontent me? woizldany 
but a roadman despise such a sum?”—Said the oamtor, 
Then each of us undertook a share of it, and wrote for 
him an order for it.—Whereupon he gave thanks for the 
kindness, and exhausted the plenteousness of praise; 
until we thought his speooh long, or oni merit little.— 
And then he spread out Buob a bright mantle of talk as 
might shame the stuffs of Yemen,—Until tbe dawn ap¬ 
peared and the light-booring mom went ibrth.—So we 
spent a night of wbioh the mixed hues had departed, 
until its hind-looks grew gray in the dawnAnd whoso 
Inoky stars were sovereign until its branoh budded into 
light—But when the limb of the sun peeped forth, ho 
leaped up as leaps the gaselle,—And sai^ "Else up, 
that we may take hold on the gifts and draw payment 
of the cheques;—For the clefts of my heart are widen¬ 
ing through yeaning after my ohild.”—So 1 went with 
him, hand in band, to make easy his euocess.—But as 
soon as be had secured tbe coin in his puree the marks 
of his joy flashed forth,—And he said, "Be thou re¬ 
warded for the steps of thy feet ( be God my substitute 
towards thee I”—I said, “I wish to follow fiiee that I 
may behold thy noble child, and speak with him that he 
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may answer eloquently Then looked he at me as looks 
the deceirer on tbe deceived, and laughed till hia eye¬ 
balls gudied with tears; and he recited 

0 thou y9ho didst fenoy tU mirage » ha water when I quoted 
to thee what I quoted 1 

I thought not my guile would be hidden, or that it would be 
doubtful what 1 meant* 

By I have no Bairah for a epottse; I have no eon txr>m 
whom to a bye-naioe. 

Nothing ia mine hut diveia kinds of magio, in whioh I am original 
and oopy no one: 

They are snoh aa M Asmal tells not of in what he has told; aooh 
as A1 Komayt never wove. 

These I use when I will to reach whatever my hand would pluck: 

And were 1 to abandon them, chai^ would be my state, nor 
should 1 gain what I now geiin 

6o allow my excuse; nay, pardon me, if I have done wrong or 
orime. 

Then he took leave of me and passed away, and 
set coaU of the ghada m my breast. 


THE SIXTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED ‘‘OP MEEA- 
GHAH,’* OE “THE DIVEESIPIED.” 

Tbie Assembly is ^ first of a remarkable series of compositions, 
whiub, though they may he set down by Europeans as merely exam- 
plea of laborious trifling, are highly esteemed by the Orienlals as 
works of ingennity and scholarship, and have found in every sue* 
rAAiiing age nnmerons imitators. The in c id e nt is that H&rith, 
being once on a visit to Her&ghoh, in Azerbijan, the north-west 
provinoe of the present PerHan monarchy, found a number of 
literary men lamenting the decline of learning, and depredating 
all oontemporaiy anthoiB ia compaiison with their predeoeesors. 
Sitting in a humble place in the ottlalrirts of the company wae an 
elderly aan, who showed by his glances and soornful gestures that 
he did not value highly the opinions of theee critice. When they 
paused m their fault-hading he took up the conveEsation, and deolared 
that one person, at least, of tits present age was capable of rivallu^ 
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wbo bftd gone b«for» m Mhobnbip ud ^ ftrta of oomposition. 
B» ia wkod ‘Vrho is this gflain«T ond anawen that it it himMlf. Tb« 
company are scoptioalr bot aa the atranger paraiita in aaaerdsg hia 
great abili^, tbay detarmina to teat him, and one of thorn propoaea 
to him a moat dificnlt taak. Ho taUa tho company that ho is n pro* 
foaaional writer attaohed to the Gororoor, who though a man cf 
goneroaity, had doelarod that ho would help him &o fortbor, ^ ho 
had oompoood an addroas in which the alternate worda abould 
oonaiat entirely of pointed and unpointed lettera; that ia, that 
the firet, third, fifth worda, and ao forth, ahonld conriet of lettera ] 
without a point, while the second, fourth, airth, and ao forth, 
ahonld have only pointed lettenr He adda thfkt he had been etriTing 
a whole year to prodaoe aooh a oompoution, or to find acme one who 
oould prednoe it. The atranger, on hearing thie, aocopte the tank 
with ^aority, and inatantly diotatea an addieaa in praiae of tho 
QoTomor, fulfilling the Gonditioni that had been inpoeed. The 
oompany are delighted, and inquire hla Jhmlly and abode; he an* 
awere in acme plointiTO veraee that ho ia of the tribe cf GhaaeAn, 
and the of Ser^. Hie fame having roaohed the GoTeraor, he 
ie ofihred plaoe of a public writer, hut deolinae it. H&rith, who 
had dliooverod that he wai AbA ZayA oehi him the reeMu cf thie 
uowillingneee to accept offloe. AbA Zayd aguin repliee in verae, 
and tella hie Mead that a life of freedom end poverty ia bettor than 
dependence on the greet * 

AI lUnth, Bon of HammAm, related: I vaa present in 
the Court of Supervision st HerAghah when tho talk 
ran of eloquence.—Then agreed all who were there of 
the knigbU of the pen, end the lords of genius;—That 
there remamed no one who oould select hie diction, or 
use^imeelf fbeely in it ae he willed:—And that siuoe the 
men of old were gone, there was none now left who oould 
originate a brilliant method, or open a ‘virgin style.— 
And that oven one marvollous among the writers of this 
:ige, and holding in his grasp the corda of eloquence, 
is hut a dependent on the ancients, oven though he 
possess the fluency of BahbAn WA’il.—Now there was in 
the assembly an elderly man, sitting on the outskirts, in 
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the places of the attendants:—And as often as the com* 
pany oTerran in their career, and scattered fruit, good 
and had, from their store,—The side-glance of his eye 
and the up-turning of his nose showed that he was 
one silent to spring, on© cxonohing who would extend 
his stride:—That he was a twanger of the bow who 
shapes his arrows, one who site in wait desiring the 
oonflioh—But when the quivers were empty, and quiet 
returned; when the storms had fallen, and the disputer 
was stayed, *>~Ke turned to the company and said, Ye 
have uttered a grievous thing, ye have wandered muoh 
from the way:—For ye hare magnified motddering 
hones, ye have heen excessive in your leaning to those 
who are gone; ye have contemned your generation, 
among whom ye were bom, and with whom your 
friendships axe established.—Have ye forgotten, ye skil- 
fnl in testing, ye sages of loosing and binding,—‘How 
much new springs have given forth ; how the colt has 
surpassed the fuU-grovn steed;—In refined expressions, 
and delightful metaphors, and ornate addressee, and 
admired cadences ?—And, if any one here will look 
diligently, is there in the ancients aught but ideas whose 
paths are worn, whose raises are restricted; which have 
been handed down from them through the priority of 
their birth, not from any superiority in him who draws 
first at the well over him who comes after ?“'Now truly 
know I one who when he composes colours richly; and 
when he expresses, embellishes; and when he is lengthy, 
finds golden thoughts; and when he is brief, bafSee 
his izoitator; and when he improvises, astonishes; and 
when he creates, cuts the onvious. 

Then said to him the President of the Court, the Fye 
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of those Eyes: Wbo is it that strikes on this rock, that 
is the hero of these qualities?’—He said, It ia the 
adversary of this thy skirmish, the partner of thy dispu> 
tatioQ: Now, if thou wilt, rein a good steed, oall forth 
one who will answer, so shalt thou see a wonder.”—He 
said to him, ’^Stranger, the chough in our land is 
not taken for an eagle, and with us it is easy to discern 
hotwoen silver and shingle.—Sare is he who esposes 
himself to the conflict, aud then eeoapea the mortal 
hurt; or who stiis up the dust of trial, and then oatohes 
not the mote of contempt—So offer not thy honour 
to shame, turn not ih>m the counsel of the counsellor.*'^ 
He answered, ‘‘Each man knows hast the mark of his 
arrow, and he sure the night shall disoloso ita morn.^— 
Then whispered the company as to how his well should 
be fathomed, and his proTing undertaken,-^aid one of 
them, ” Leave him to my share, that I may pelt him 
with the stone of my story; for it is the tightest of 
knots, the touoh-stone of testing/—Then they in vested 
him with the oemmand in this business as the RobeU 
invosted Ab8 Na*&meh.—Whereupon he turned to the 
elder and said, Know that I am attached to this 
Governor and maintain my condition by ornamental elo¬ 
quence.—Now, in my country, I could rely for the 
straightening of my crookedness on the BufELoienoy of my 
means, coupled with the smallnesB of my gently.—But 
when my hack was weighted, and my thin rain failed, 
I repaired to him from my home with hope, and besought 
him to restore my comeliness and my oompetenoe.—And 
he looked pleasaatiy on my coming, and was gracioofl, 
and served me mom and oven.—But when 1 sought per¬ 
mission from him to depart to my abode, on the shoulder 
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of olieerfalnees,—He said, I have deteimined titat I will 
not ptovide thee witt suppUea, I will bring together for 
thee no scattered means;—Unless, before thy departure, 
thou compose an address, setting in it an exposition 
of thy state;—Such, that the letters of one of e^ry two 
words shall all have dots, while the letters of the other 
shall not be pointed at all.”—And now have I waited for 
my eloquence a twelvemonth, but it has returned me not 
a word; and I have roused my wit for a year, but only 
my sluggialmess has increased.—And I have sought 
aid among the gathering of the scribes, hut each of them 
has frowned and drawn back.—Now, if thou hast dis¬ 
closed thy character with accuracy, CotM with a sign if 
thou leof th« truthful. 

Then answered the elder, Xhon hast put a good steed 
to the pace; thou bast sought water at a full stream; 
thou bast given the bow to him who feshloned it; thou 
hart lodged in the house him who hnilt it”—And 
he thought a while till he had let his fiow of wit 
collect, his milch camel fill her udderAnd then he 
said: 'W'ooL thy ink-fiask, and take thy implements and 
write:— 

Generosity (may God establish the host of thy suc- 
oeeses), adorns; bat meanness (may fortune cast down 
the eye-lid of thy enviers), dishonours; the noble re¬ 
wards, but the base disappoints; the princely entertains, 
but the niggard frights away; the liberal nourishes, but 
the churl pains; giTU^ relieves, but deferring torments; 
blessing protects, and praise purifies; the honourable re* 
pays, for repudiation abases; the rejection of him who 
should be respected is error; a denial to the sons of hope 
is outrage; and none is miserly but the fool, and none is 
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foolish but the mieer; and acne hoards but the wretched \ 
for the pioue olenohes act his palms. 

But thy promise ceases not to fulfil; thy senUmants 
cease not to relieTe ; nor thy oleroenoy to indulge; nor 
thy new moon to illumine; nor thy bounty to enrich; 
nor thy enemies to praise thee; nor thy blade to destroy; 
nor thy prmceship to build up; nor thy suitor to gain; 
not thy praiaer to win; nor thy kindness to succour; nor 
thy hesTen to rain; nor thy milk-flow to abound; nor 
thy refusal to be rare.—Now he who hopes in thee is an 
old man like a shadow, one to whom nothing remains.— 
He seeks thee with a persuasion whoso eagerness leaps 
onward; he praises thee in choice phrases, which merit 
their dowries.—His demand is a light one, his claims are 
clear; his praise is striven for, his blame is shunned.— 
And behind him is a household whom misery has 
touched, whom wrong has stripped, whom squalor 
involves.—And he is ever in tears that oome at call, and 
trouble that melts him, and care that is as a guest, 
and growing sadness :—On account of hope that has dis¬ 
appointed him, and loss that has made him hoary, and 
the enemy that has flsed tooth in him, and the quiet that 
is gone.—And yet his love has not swerved, that there 
should be anger at him; nor is his wood rotten, that he 
should be lopped away; nor has his breast spit foulneas 
that ho should be shaken off; nor has bis intercourse 
been froward that he should be hated.—Now thy honour 
admits not the rqection of his claim, so whiten his hope 
hy the lighteniz^ of bis disti'ess: then wQl he publish 
thy praise throughout the world.—So mayest thou live to 
avert misfortune, and to bestow wealth; to heal giief 
and to care for the aged:—Attended by affluence and 
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fresh jojousness; as loDg as the hall of the rich is 
Tisited, or the delusion of the selfish is feared. And so 
Peace. 

Now when he bad ceased ftom the dictation of his 
address, and showed forth his prowess in the strife of 
eloquence—The oompany gratified him both by word and 
deed, and made large to him their courtesy and their 
bounty.—Then was he asked from what tribe was his 
origin, and in what Talley was his lair; and he answered: 

Ghfissin ie mj noble kbdjed, and SerSj ny andent lend: 

m j home vas liJce the sun in splendour and nugh^ nnk; 

And mj dwelliog wee as Parediae in sweetness and pleasantness 
and worth. 

Ob, excellent were the life I led there and the plenteous delights, 

In the d^ that I drewnj broidered robe in its meadow, sharp of 
purpose. 

I walked prondlj in the mantle of ;outh end looked upon goodly 
pleasures; 

Fearing not the visitations of tame and its evil hape. 

Kow if grief coold kill, sorel; I ebonld perish from 107 abiding 
griefs; 

Or if psst 11 & coidd he redeemed my good heart’s blood should 
redeem it 

For death is better for a man than to Uve the lift of a beast, 

When the nng of subjection leads him to migh^ trouble and 
ontrage,* 

Arid he sees lions whom the paws of sssefTing hysnu saise. 

But the fault is in the time: bnt for its ill luok character would 
not miss itt place i 

If the time were upright, then would the conditions of men be 
aprighi in it 

After this bU story reached the GK>Terzior, who filled 
hU mouth with pearls,»Aix<i bade him Join himself to his 
followers, and preside oyer bis court of public writing.— 
But the gifrs su&ced him, and unwillingness restrained 
him from office.—Said the narrator; Now I hadreoog- 
nked the wood of his tree before the ripening of bis fr'uit: 
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—And I had nigh roused the people to the loftiness of hia 
worth before thet his fall moon shone forth.—But he 
hinted to me bj a twinkle of hia eyelid that 1 should not 
bare his sword ftom its sheath.—And when he was going 
forthj full of purse, and parting ftom us, having gotten 
victory,—I escorted him, performing the duty of respect, 
and chiding him for bis refusal of office.—But he turned 
away with a smile and rooited with a ohant: 

Suio to tnvorse tbs Ucds ia poTOri; is dearer to m« tbsn rash: 

For b nUxt then is aprioe end fsult-flndiog, Oh ^hst fsal^ 
fiadisg t 

There is coce of them who completes hii good work, or who boilds 
up where hes laid foundstioa. 

8 c lei not the glare of the mlnge beguile thee; undetteke not 
that which ii doubtfd ; 

For how many a dreamer bas his dream mode joyftil; hot fear hea 
ooao apoa him whoa ho waked. 


THE 8ETENTH ASSEMBLY CALLED 
“ OF BAE?i'lD.” 

This Aseembly is well known to siodeiUei heving heea published 
with a tnnalatio& sad Taluable notes by Do Saoy in his Chrutcmthu 
Arab«. ?ldth is at Derkand. a place which Is described as the chief 
town of the Diytr BabVeh, at the dietence of seventeen pansasgefront 
Mowsa The feast at the end of Bamad^n i* approaching, and being 
demrons of joining in this solemnity be goes to the public prayer in 
bis best attire. When the ouagregation has formed itself into rows, 
after the moaner of Moeieoa worabip, he espiee an old man with his 
eye* dosed acoompanied by an oW woman. The men t^tes out of a 
bog e number of papers curiously written or illnminated in vonoualy 
oolonred inks} and the old woman, going through the rows, prmenta 
them to thoee whom she guesses from their appearance to be oboritably 
diepoaed 0 ns of them fdU to the lot of who finds <a it 

some BOtnge verees full of alliteratioiis and plays on words. He 
keeps it, and when the old woman, being disappointed in bar appeal, 
retume to reolaim It. he offers bar a diibea on the conditioo that 
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she will tell him tha OMOd of tho autbor* Sho infonuB that tho 
old man had composed tba Tareoa, and diat ha waa a natava of Sertj. 
H&rith then gnaaeaa that he moat he Abd Zayd, and ia nnch con* 
oernsd to find that he haa haooma blind. 'Whan the prayer ia orer 
ha goaa np to him end diacoveia that he ia indeed Ah^ Zayd, where’ 
upon he praeenta him with a garment umtea to his house. 
Ko sooner are they in private than Ab(t Zajd opens his eyes, which 
are perfsctly aonnd, and H&rith diBcorera that hia pretended blind* 
ness was a trick to ex^te pity. Ah& Zayd xnakea a good meal, and 
after he haa had enou^ sends H&rith to the closet to tetoh alkali to 
waah hie hands'after eatings and a toothpick. When the boat retnms 
the old man and his companion are gone; AbO Zayd haring aa nsoal 
made his eaeape, to avoid a lectiire on hia hypocrisy and Che soHoita* 
tion of hia friend that he wonld abandon his vagrant life. 

AX H&rith, son of Hamo^&m, related: I had determined 
os jouTDeying from Bar^’td; hut now 1 noted the eigne 
of the coming feaet,—And 1 disliked to set forth from the 
city until 1 had witnessed there the day of adornment.— 
So when it came on with its rites, bounden or of fi^e will, 
and brought up its horsemen and footmen,—I ft^llowed the 
tradition in now apparel, and went forth widi the people 
to keep festivaL—Now when the congregation of the 
prayer court was gathered and ranged, and the crowding 
took men’s breath,—There appeared an old man in a pair 
of cloaks, and his eyes were closed:—And he bore on his 
arm what was like a horse-bag, and had for a guide an old 
woman like a goblin.—Then he stopped, as stops one tot¬ 
tering to sink, and greeted with the greeting of him whose 
voice is feeble.—And when he had made an end of his 
salutation he circled his five fingers in his wallet,—And 
brought forth scraps of paper that had been written on 
with colours of dyes in the season of leisure,—And gave 
them to his old beldame, bidding her to detect each simple 
one.—So whenever she perceived of any that hia hand was 
moist in bounty, she cast 'cne of the papers before him. 
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—Said Al Hirith; Nov cursed fate allotted to me a 
scrap whereon was written:— 

gars I hayp l«comd onudwd with pai&e Aod fears; 

Tried b 7 the proud one* the orsftf, the osMiler, 

Bj the traitor among m 7 brethieo, who hates mo for mj need* 

By jading footn those who work to node m; toUs. 

How oft do 1 burn through spites end penury and wandering; 

How oft do 1 Uump in shebl^ garb, thought of by none. 

Oh* would tiiet fortune when it wronged me bad slain aj babes I 
For wsre not my oube torments to me and Uls, 

I wonld not have addiMsed my hopes to Idn or lord: 

Kor would I draw my sharta along the traok of abeseiiMUt. 

For my gairot would be more seemly for me* and my rags more 
honourable. 

Kow is there a generous men who will see that the llgfatoning of 
my loads must be by s denar; 

Or will ^uenoh the hoet of my anxiety by a shirt and trcmeeis. 

Baid Al Hdrith, ion of EammAm: Now when I had 
looked on the garb of the Terses, I longed for a know¬ 
ledge of him who wove it, the broiderer of iia pattern.— 
And my thought whiapered to me that the way to him 
was through the old woman, and adTued me that a fee 
to an informer ii lawful.—So 1 watched her, and ehe was 
wending through the iowb, row by row, begging a dole 
of the hands, hand by hand.—But not at all did the 
trouble prosper her; no purse shed aught upon her palm. 

_Wherefore when her soliciting wos baffled, and her oir* 

ouit wearied her,—Bhe commended herself to God with the 
Return,” aud addressed hereelP to collect the scraps of 
paper,—But the Devil made her forget the scrap that I 
held,and she turned not aside to my spot:—But went back 
to the old man weeping at the denial, complaining of the 
oppression of the time.—And he said, “ In Qod^s hands 
I am, to God I commit my case; there is no strength or 
power but by God,” then he recited:— 
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11.976 rexoaiu sot ai^ ptm, not an^ sioeara; not a spring, 
not a bolper: 

Bnt of basenoBBes then ia ono lere!; not any is trustj, not anj 
of worth. 

Then said he to her, Cheer thy son! and promise it 
good; collect the papers and ooimt them/^—Bhe said, 
‘‘Truly 1 counted them when I asked them back, and 1 
found that one of them the hand of loss had seized.’’— 
He said, “ Perdition on thea, Wretch; shall we be 
hindered, alas, both of the prey and the net, both of 
the brand and the wick 9 sorely this is a new handful to 
the load.”—Thon did the old woman hasten back, re- 
traciog her path to soek her scroll; and when she drew 
near to me 1 put with the paper a dirhem and a mite: 
—And eaid to her, “ If thou bast a fondness for the 
polished, the engraved (and T pointed to the dirhom) 
shew me the secret, the obscure;—Bnt if thou wiliest 
not to explain, take then the mite and begone.”—Then 
she inclined to the getting of that whole full moon, 
the biight-^ed, the large.—So she said, “ Quit con¬ 
tention and ask what thou wilt.”—Whereupon I asked 
her of the old man and his country, of the poem, and 
of him who wove its mantle.—She said, “ Truly, the old 
man is of the people of Serdj, and he it was who 
broidered that woven' poem.”—Then she snatched the 
dirhem with the snatch of a hawk, and shot away as 
shoots the darting arrow.—But it troubled my heart that 
perchance it was Abd Zayd who was indicated, and my 
grief kindled at his mishap with his eyes.—And I should 
have prefeired to have gone suddenly on him and talked 
to him, that I might test the quality of my discernment 
upon him.—But I was unable to come to Vm save by 
treading on the necks of the congregation, a thing for- 
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bidden in the law:—And, moreoTer, I was unwilling that 
people ehonld be annoyed by me, or that blame should 
arrire to me.—So I cleayed to my place, but made his 
form the fetter of my sight, until the sermon was ended, 
and to leap to him was lawful—Then I went briskly 
to bim and examined him in epite of the oloeing of hu 
eyelids.—And, lo I my shrewdness was as the sbrewdnees 
of Ibn *Abb&s, and my disoernmeut as the disoernment of 

_So at oQoo I made myself known, and presented 

him with on© of my tunics, and bade him to my bread.— 
And he was joyful at my bounty ond recognition, and 
acceded to the call to my loaves And he set forth, 
and my band was his leading cord, my shadow his 
conductor;—And the old woman was the third prop of 
the pot; yes, by the Watcher fnm whom no secret 
is hidden 1—Now, when he had taken seat m my neet, 
and 1 had set before him what hasty meal was in my 
power, he said, “Hftrith, is there with us a third — 
I said, “There is non© but the old woman.”—Ho said, 
“ From her no secret is withheld.”—Then he opened 
his eyes and stared round with tb© twin balls, and, lo I 
the two lights of his &ce kindled like the Parbad&n.— 
And I was joyful at the safety of bis' sight, but mar* 
veiled at the strangeness of his ways.—Nor did (piiet 
possess me, nor did patience fit with me, until I asked 
him, “What led thee to feign blindnees; thou, with 
thy journeying in desolate places, and thy traversing 
of wildernesses, aod thy pushing into far lands ? But 
he mads show as if his mouth were full, aud kept as 
though busied with his meal:—Until when he had ful¬ 
filled his need, he sharpened his lock upon me and 
reoited: 
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Since Tioie (uid be is the father .<d HAokuid) makes himself 
blind to the ri ght in bis purposes and aimsi 

I too have aasumed blindness, so u to be called a brother of 
it;—what wonder that one should with hia father I 

Thea said he to me, Bise, and go to the closet^ and 
fetch me alkali that ma^ clear the eye, and clean the 
hand, and soften the skin, and perfume the hreath, and 
brace the gums, and strengthen the stomach:—^d let 
it be clean of box, fragrant of odour, nexr of pounding, 
delicate of powdering;—So that one touching it shall 
ooimt it to he eye paint, and one smelling it shall ianoy 
it to be oamphor.—And join with it a toothpick choice 
in material, delightful in use, goodly in shape, that 
uiTites to the repast:—And let it haye the slimness of a 
loTCr, and the polish of a sword, and the sharpness of 
the lance of war, and the pliancy of a green bough.— 
Said AI Hanth: ‘Then 1 rose to do what he bade that 
I might rid him of ths trace of his food:—And thought 
not that he purposed to deceive by sending me into the 
closet; nor suspected that he was mocking of his mes> 
senger when he called for the alkali and toothpick.—But 
when I returned with what was asked for, in less than the 
drawing of a breath, I found that the hall was empty, 

and that the old man and woman had sped away._Then 

was I extreme in anger at his deceit, and I pressed on 
his track in search of him;—But he was as one who 
is sunk in the sea, or has been borne aloft to the clouds 
of heaven. . 
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THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY, CALLEB 
‘‘OF MA'AREAE^ 

Hu* Ausmbl;, li^ serenl cUien tbAt wUl b« net with ia 
the ooniee of the work, ie m eseeatiaU; Aralno ei ahnoat to forbid 
iotallipbld tr&neUtaon. TSro niitore, an old loan and a jouth, 
appear before the Eadi of hfe'emh. The former narratea to the 
Eadi that he had poeeeseed a boaotifiil and attraotiTe, yet obedieot 
and actiTe» sUto girl; that the yoQth had borrowed hw, treated her 
roughly, and then returned hir in an Inflna state, ^e youth 
adnaita the oharge, but declared that he had ofEerod fuffiotent com' 
peaeation; and then oomplaina that the old man detained ai a 
pledge a zoale slave of hii. who was of good origin and qnalitieai 
and highly servioeahle to his master. The Eadi peroeivea item the 
style of these eddressee that the language is enigmaUoal, and bids the 
litigaati speak plainly. The yooth then improvises some versea 
to sxplain that by a slave girl the old man meant a needle which 
the youth had borrowed, and the eys of whiob he had broken by 
aooideni la he was drawing the thread throu|^ it; the male alave 
which the old man detained was a pencil or etylw for the appllca' 
tion of bo^. the dark pigment with which Orientals anoint the 
eyelid to heighten by oontraat the lustre of the aye. The old man 
in hifl tun admits truth of tliil, bat pleads in mournAd verse 
his poreriy and his inabili^ to bear the loas even of a needle. The 
Eadi, touched with {dty, bestows a tride on both, and they depart 
joyously. But ^most intnediately he auspeots that he has been 
dooeive^ and sends an attendant after them to bring them beck. 
When they are again in the oourt, the Eedi obargei them with dooeit. 
The boy is abashed, bat tho old man stops forward boldly and ecn- 
fessea that he is the noted impostor of 6er^. sod that the boy is bis 
son; that they never had either needle or kcbl peooil, but had 
devised the story to exoite pity. The Eadi. ohamod with their 
literary skill, pardons their offence end disnissee t hem with a 
cautioo. The chief foainre in the oomposition le Che enigmatical 
description of the needle and peadl, which depends on the doable 
meanings of the words and phrases oontabed in it, Some of these 
tfe BO Subtle that even the native commentatora are abent 
them: and we may assume that the dctd>U-«nUnt4 of peae^es hke 
thia. and the rimilar address la the Thirteenth Assembly, was among 
the lessons which Sarlii le smd to have taught to las pnpils. The 
commentators, who ore often profuse of intoipretation where there 
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ie no are eomewhat brief when they beve to deal with 

attk compositioiw. Eren the lo^nactoM Sherlshi, who Bome- 
times glT66 whole page* of anecdote end poriioal q,iiotetion to 
illnstrate a siagU word, peae« ow in ailenc© phrasea where there 
eridentiy Inrka a flecond and hidden aenae. The pweent tranala- 
tion ie, it ie hoped, an ade^te interpretation of the authoi'a 
meaning. 

A1 HSritii, flon of Eammlm, related: Among the 
wonders of time, I saw that two snitors came before 
the Eadi of ]tfa‘ftrrat an No*min:-riom the one of them 
the two excellenoies of life had departed, while the other 
was as a bough of the ben tree.—And the old man said: 
Ghod strengthen the judge, as by him He strengthens 
whoever seeks judgment.—Behold I had a slave girl, 
elegant of shape, smooth of cheek, patient to labour 
At one time she ambled like a good steed, at another » 
she slept quietly in hex bed: even in July thou wonldst 
feel her touch to be oool.—She had understanding and 
discretion, sharpness and wit, a hand with fingers, but a 
mouth without teeth: yet did she pique as with tongue 
of snake, and saunter in training robe; and she was 
displayed in blackness and whiteness; and she drank, 
but not from cisterns.—She was now truth-telling now 
beguiling; now biding, now peeping forth; yet fitted for 
employment, obedient in poverty and in wealth: if thou 
didst spurn she showed affection, but if thou didst put 
her from thee, she remained quietly apart—GieneiuUy 
would she serve thee, and be courteons to thee, though 
sometimes she might be froward to thee and pain thee, 
and trouble thee.*—Now this youth asked her service of 

‘ Tbo measiog of thia passage, when 4 )phed to ft needle, ia as fbl* 
lows:—I hftd a needle, sCreigbt of shape end smooth of side, 
lastiBg for work ; that Bometiaes moved quickly in the aeweris 
h&nda, and somotinies rested in the needle.hox; it waa aometiiaea 
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me for a purpose of his owuy and I made her his Berraiit, 
without reward;—On the conditioD that he should enjoy 
the use of her, but not burden her with more than she 
oould beQr.-<But he forced on her too hard a work, and 
exacted of her long labourThen returned her to me 
broken in health, offering a compensation which I accept 
not. 

Then said the youth: Sure the old man is more truth* 
ful than the Eata: but as for my hurting her it fell out 
by mistake.—And now haTe I pledged to him in pay¬ 
ment of his damage, a slave’ of mine, of equal birth 

filed Id it bad atreoglk to hold with iU reia of tliread, it had 
ahajpaMe sad point; it htmnted tho gaiuMt hy the eid of the 
Mwer’e fingen; it had a month {eye) without teeth: it eomeCiuM 
prioked with its point, oa it wee drirec through the cloth; it carried 
a long timed after it; it bed eometimee a black and aouetiotee 
a white thread: it wai bedewed only with the awent of the eewer’a 
band; it aewed the olotb or Uaed it; it now hid iteelf behind tho 
doth, and now appeared igein; it wia adepted fcpr uae; it went 
eailly into any orifioe. email or large; if thou didst rend anything 
it joined i% but if thou didst lay it aeido in the noadle-boz. it ra« 
mained where it waa put; aoctly did it earve thee and adorn tbee 
by itt work, bnt eometimea it wciUd priok thee, and pain thee and 
trouble tbee. 

' The meaning of this poaufe, when appUed to akoblpenoU, ie se 
follows: I had a kohl peucdl. the saiue at both code, traolog Ita 
origin to the cutler, free from met and defect; cftem brought near 
the apple of tho eye; it cooferred beau^ and produced admiration: 
it fed the pupil of the eye with ointment, but went not near the 
tongue; when it wae bla^eoed with the ointnioni it wee liberal of 
it, when it marked the eye it beautified it; when it was supplied with 
ointment It supplied the eye with it. and when more wes required it 
added more. It remaioed not always in its ceae. and seldom anointed 
except two eyes at a time; it gate plentifully of the kobl that wae on 
it, and was lifted up to the eye for the purpose; it wan eonstantly 
attached to tho ko^l cans, although the two might be of a difEereot 
material (that is. the pencil might be of gold and the ease of glass or 
silver); though it wan used for adorning it was not of a soft aubetance 
but of metaL 
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as regards eitlier Ua, tracing his lineage to A1 Kayn, free 
from stain and disgrace, wtose place was the apple of his 
master’s eye.—He shewed forth kindness, and called up 
admiration; he nourished mankind, and set guard on his 
tongue.—If he was placed in power he was generous, if 
he marked aught for his own he was nohl© with it; if he 
was supplied he gave of his supply, and when he was 
asked for more he added.—He stayed not in the house, 
and rarely visited his wives, save two hy two.—He was 
generous with his possession, he was lofty in bis bounty; 
he kept with his spouse although she was not of his own 
©lay; and there was pleasure in his comeliness, although 
he was not desired for bis effeminacy. 

Then said to them the Kadi, “Now either explain or 
depart’^ Then pressed forward the lad, and said: 

He lent me ft needle to dam my rags, whicJi nee bae worn and 
blftokened; 

And Un eye broke in my head by chftnoe, fts I drew the tbreed 
through it 

But the old man vodd not forgive me the P*y“g it when he 
saw that it was epoUed; 

But said, " Give me a needle like it, or a price, after thou hast 
mended 

And he keeps my kobl pencil by him as a pledge: oh, the shame 
that he has gotten by eo doing: 

For my eye is dry thwngh ^ving him this pledge; my hand foils 
to ransom ite anointez. 

Now by this rtatement fothom the depth of my misery and pity 
one nnused to bear it 

Then turned the Kadi to the old man, and said, 
“ Come, speak without gloaing," and he said— 

I Bwear by the holy place of aaciifioe. and the deront whom the 
slope of hlina brings together; 

If the time had been my helper, Chou wauldst not have seen me 
taking in pledge the pencil which he has pledged to me. 
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Nor voold I bxiag cofaelf to Book a sobBtituto for & uoadle tb&t bo 
had apoiled, no oor the price of iL 

But the bow of oalaiaitM sboota at me with deadly errowe tvm 
here azid there: 

And to know my oonditioa is to Ifliow hie; mieary, and dUtteee, 
and ezi!e, and aiokneea. 

Fortune haa put uj on a level: 1 am hii like in miaery, and heia 
oa I. 

He cannot raoeom hie penoil now that it liee pledged In my hand; 

And, through the aarrowuau of my own means, it is not within 
my bounds to thtgive him his oSeuding. 

Now this is my tale and his: so lock upon us, and judge between 
Ds, and pity us. 

Now wkea the Kadi had leamt their atoriea, and was 
aware of their penury and their dietinotion,—He took 
out for them a denar ftom under hia prayer ousbioDj and 
said, “With this end and decide your contention.”—But 
the old man caught it before the youth, and claimed the 
whole of it in earnest, act in jest;—Saying to the youth, 
“ Half is mine as my share of the bounty, and thy share 
is mine, in payment for my needle:—Nor do I swerve 
from justioe, so oome and take thy pencil”—Kow there 
fell on the youth, at the words of the old man, a sadness 
at which the heart of the Kadi grow sullen, stirring its 
sorrow for the lost denar.—Yet did he cheer the oonoem 
of the youth and his anguish by a few dirhems which he 
doled to him.—Then he said to the two, “ Avoid tranaao- 
tions, and put away disputes, and come not before me 
with wranglings, for I have no puree of fine-money for 
you.”—And they rose to go out from him, rejoioiflg at 
his gift, fluent in his praise.—But as for the Kadi, his 
ill-humour subsided not after his stone had dripped; his 
sad look cleared not away after his rock had oozed.—But 
when he recovered from his fit he turned to his attend* 
ants,_And said, “My perception is imbued with the 
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tlioQglitf a nd nj gu6ss aimouiioeB to mo, that those 
are practiaers of craft, not suitors in a claim:—But what 
is flio way to fathom them, aud to draw forth thoir 
secret ?”—Then said to him the Knowing One of his 
assemblage, the Light of his following:—“Surely the dis¬ 
covery of what they hide must he through themselves.”— 
So he bade an attendant follow them and bring them 
back; and when they stood before him he said to them, 
“Tell me truly your oamel^s age: so shall ye be secure 
from the consequence of your deceit.”—Then did the lad 
shrink hack and ask for pardon; but the old man stepped 
forward and said: 

1 am tita SarCji m j son; nnd the cub at the provifig is 

like the lion. 

14ow never has hia hand oor mine done wrong in matter of needle 
Or pencil: 

But only foitime, the the hostale, hae brought na to thia, 

that we forth to beg 

Of each one whose pa^ ia moist, whose spring ia sweet; of each 
whoae is oloae, whose hand is fettered; 

By ereiy art, and with every aim: by eeamest, if it proper, and 
if not, by jest. 

That we may draw forth a drop for onr thirsty lot, and conatune 
OUT life in wretched viotoal. 

An<^ afterward Beath is on the watch for ns: if he fall not on ua 
fa>day he will to-morrow. . 

Then said the Kadi to Mm, “ Oh rare I how admirable 
arc the breathings of thy mouth ^ well done! should I 
say of thee, were it not for the guile that is in thee.— 
Now know that I am of those that warn thee, and will 
beware of thee.—So act not again deceitfully with judges, 
but fear the might of those who bear role.—For not 
every minister will excuse, and hot at every season will 
speech be listened to.”*—Then the old man promised to 
follow his counsel, and to abstain from disguising his 
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oliaracter.—And he departed from the Kadi’s preaence, 
while the guile heamed from hia forehead.—Said A1 
HArith, eon of Haminim: Now I never saw aught more 
wonderful than these thii^a in the ohangee of my jour* 
neye, nor read aught like them in the records of books. 


TEE NINTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
ALEXANDRIA.’* 

Thu is OM of the two Assembliss of Hariri whioh Lato boon 
tnnslatsd and annotated by Da Baoy la hia Chrasttnaathy- Hinth 
1 a his wsndarings oomea to Als»ndria, aaA hi aeoerdsnoa with bis 
ottitom. aokas the acquaintsaca of tha Radi, who, as appM» in tha 
ssquol, is a good.aatuwd and bansrolaot man. Oaa eTSDing, in 
wintar, tha Kadi ia diitribnting tha pnblio alma, whan aa iUdookuig 
old man is biougbt in hy a young and handsonaa woman who ao- 
onsas him of hating married her oa frUa pratoooaa. She daolarea 
that ha had daoalved her father hy giriag ont that ha had » «• 
oallant trade as a psaThasrohaat; that ho had baan uiowtioasly 
aooaptad, and that now, whan it was too lets, aha had diseovaj^ 
that ha had no business at aU. Mowoto, ha had takan ail bw 
dieas and ftirniUire, pi«a by pieoe, and sold it to keep himsolf in 
UUsnass, laarii^ her and her ohild to starra The Kadi is indigiiMt, 
and threatens to send the husband to prison, wdees be can clear 
himself of the charge. Ihe defimdaat is in no way disocmoeried, 
but at once improyUes sotoe elegant Terws, in whioh he admits Us 
POTST^, and that he had sold his wifo’i aflbols. hat denies that he 
had deosiTed her in calling himself a •'paarl^tringor,’* for pe«^ 
whioh he meant wore the pearls of thought, hy stringing which into 
elegant poems he had been acoustomed to make a large income from 
the liberality of the rich and noble. Now, however, times were 
changed j war and tionbls had come upon the earth, and a tans 
of niggards had succeeded the generous patrons of the dd d^a 
The Kadi accepts the excuse, bids the woman submit hersalf to W 
husband, and them some of the alms money; on r^^g 
which the old man triumphantly carries off his wife. Ittnth h^ 
disoovied that it was Ahd ZayA hut was aftaid to teU 
beoause in that oase he nught have declined to rehete inoh snun- 
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pofltor. Bat he is gone, "^kn^ ceonot fotbeof snggeetu^ that 
he ehonld he followed hnd sone newe of him brought beck. A 
messenger is sent and letums quickly to aaj that he f^^und AH Zsyd 
dan (rin g end singing in. joy at his soccses. The Sadi treats the 
a&ii as s good jest; and declsree that if he hsd known who be was 
he would Hre been still nora libereL This is the first sppearanca 
of Abil Zayd’s young wife, who In the fortieth Aasembly is made 
to rfoal her hnebsnd in witv learning, and Toluhility. 

A1 H4ritbj son of Hammdm, related; The liTdlinees of 
youth and the desire of gain sped me on until I had tra¬ 
versed all that is between Farghlnab and Qhinah.—And 
1 dived into depths to gather fruits, and plunged into 
perils to reach my needs.—Now I had caught from the 
Ups of the learned, and understood from the command¬ 
ments of the wise^That it behoves the well-bred, the 
sagacious, when he enters a strange city, to conciliate its 
Kadi and possess himself of his favour:—That liis bach 
may be strengthened in litigation, that he may be secure 
in a strange land from the wrong of the powerful.—So I 
took this doctrine as my guide and made it the leading- 
oord to my advantages.—And I entered not a city, 1 
went not into a lair, but I mingled myself with its judge 
as water is mingled with wine, and strengthened myself 
by his patronage as bodies are strengthened by souls.— 
Now while I was in presence of the judge of Alexandria 
one cold evening, and he had brought out the alms- 
money to divide it among the needy,—Behold there 
entered an ill-looking old man whom a young matron 
dragged along.—And she said: God stren^en the Kadi 
and through him make concord to be lasting:—Know 
that I am a woman of stock the most noble, of root the 
most pure, of mother^s and father's kin the most honour¬ 
able:—My character is moderation, my disposition is 
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contentment; my nature is to be a goodly belp-meet; be¬ 
tween me and my neighbours is a wide difference.—Now 
whenever there wooed me any who had built up honour 
or were lords of wealth—*My father silenoed and chid 
them and mialiked their suit and their gift:—Making 
plea that he had oovenanted with God Most High that 
he would not ally himself save with the master of a 
handicraft.—Then did Frovidenoe deetme for my cala¬ 
mity and pain that this deceiver should present himself 
in my fathci^s hall;—And swear among his people that 
he fulfilled his condition:—Asserting that long time he 
had strung pearl to pearl and sold them for great price. 
—Then was my fhther deoeivsd by the gilding of his 
falsehood, and mairied me to him before proving his 
condition.—And when be had drawn me forth my 
covert, and carried me away from my people, and re¬ 
moved me to bis habitation, and brought me under his 
bond,—I fouzid him slothful, a sluggard; I discovered 
him to be a lie-a-bed, a slumberer.—Now I had come to 
him with apparel and goodly show, with fumituie and 
affluence.—But he ceased not to sell it in a losing 
market and to squander the price in greedy feeding,— 
Until he had altogether destroyed whatever was mine, 
and spent my property cn his need.—So when he had 
made to me to forget the taste of rest and left my house 
cleaner than my hand’s palm;—I said to him, Sir, know 
that there is no concealment after distress, no perfume 
after the wedding.—Bise up then to gain something by 
thy trade, to gather the fruit of thy skill.”—But he de¬ 
clared that his trade had been struck with alaokoess 
through the violence that was abroad in the earth.^ 
Also I have a boy by him, thin as a toothpick: neither 
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of ufl gfits a fill by hiOj aad tbrougb bungar o\ir weeping 
to oeasas not.—I ha^e brought him to thee and 
set him before thee, that thou mayest test the snhrtance 
of hie assertion, and decide between us as God shall 
show thee. 

Then turned the Kadi to him and said: “ Thou hast 
heard thy wife’s story; now testify of thyself: else will 
I discoyer thy deceit and bid thy imprisonment.”—But 
he looked down as looks the serpent; then girt up his 
garment for a long strife, and said : 


Hear my atory, for it i» a wonder; tliaw ie laagbter in itt tale, 
and there ie wailing. 

I am a men on whose qoalitiea there ie no blame, neither ia there 
eoapicion on hie glory. 

Serdj id mj home where 1 wae bom, mid my etook ie Ghaaabn 
when I baoe my lineage: 

And Btndyis my bosmeas; to dive de^ In leamiag is mypuieiut ; 
and, oh ] bow ezoellent a eeekicg. 

And my capital is the magic of speech, oot of whioh are moiilded 
both Terse and prose. 

I diva into the deep of eloquence, and &om it 1 choose the pearls 
and select them: 

I cull of epeech the ripe &uit and the new; while another gathers 
bat firing of the wood: 

I take the phrase of eilTer, and when 1 haTe moulded It men say 
that it is gold. 

Now formerly X drew forth wealth by the leaning I bad gotten; 
I milked by it: 

And my fi>ot’s eole in its dignity monnted to rangoe above which 
were no higher stepa 

Oft were the presentd brooghC in pomp to my dwelling, bat I 
accepted not erexyone who gave. 

Bat tO'day learning is the chattel of slaokest sale in the market of 
him on whom hope depends. 

The honoor of its sone is not respected; neither are relationship 
and allianoe with them regarded. 

It is as thongh they were corpees in their courtyards, from whose 
stench men withdraw and torn aside. 
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Now my bdftrt ia eoiifbaadsd through my trul by the tucM;— 
strange la their ohangmg. 

The stretch of my aim is attaitened through the etraltneis of my 
haod’s means; cares and grief assail me. 

Md my fortone, the blameworthy, has led me to the paths of that 
which bononr deems base. 

For I sold until there remained to me not a mat not household 
goods to wtuoh I might tun. 

So I indebted myself uatH I had burdened ay neoh by the carry' 
ing of a debt such that ruin had been lighter. 

Then fire days I wrapped my entrails upon hunger; but when 
the hunger ecorohed ne, 

I could see no goods etoept her outfit, in the selling of which 1 
might go about and bsatir myself. 

So I went about with it; but my soul was loathing, aud uy eye 
tearful, and my heart saddened. 

But when I made free with it, I puMcd not the bound of her con- 
sent, that her wrath should rise against me. 

And if what angers her be her fkuoylng that it was my fingers that 
ehould make gain by stringing; 

Or that when I purposed to woo her I tinsoled my apecoh that 
my need might prosper: 

I swear by Him to whose Selieh the oompanisa journey when the 
fleet camels spood them onward, 

That daoeit towards obasts ladisa ii not of my nature, nor are 
gloaiog and lying my bodge. 

dinoe I wee reared nought baa attached to my band save the 
Bwifl!y»moriog reeds and the books x 

IV^r it is my t^t that sfrings nsoklaoea, not ny hand; what lb 
strung is my poetry and not ohapleta. 

And this is the craft I meant ea that by which I gathered and 
gained. 

6o give ear to my explaining, aa thou hast given ear to her; and 
ahow respeot to neitbor, but judge as Is due. 

Nov when lie had oompleted the struoture of hia 
Btory and petfectad his reoitatioC) the Kadi turned to 
the young woman, being heart atruok at the versee 
And said, Knov that it is settled among all judges 
and those who bear authority—That the race of the 
generous is perished, and that the times inoline to the 
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niggardly.^Now I im&gine that thy husband is truthful 
in his speeohj fraa blame.*—For lo 1 be has acknow¬ 

ledged the debt to thee, and spoken the clear truth; he 
has given proof that he can string verses, and it is plain 
that he is bared to the bone.—Now to vex him who 
shows excuse is baseness, to imprison the destitute is 
a sin; to conceal poverty is self-denial, to await relief 
with patience is devotion.—So return to thy chamber 
and pardon the master of thy virginity:—Eefrain from 
thy sharpness of tongue and submit to the will of thy 
—Then in the almsgiving he assigned them a 
portion, and of the dirhems he gave them a pinch; and 
ea i d to them, Beguile yourselves with this drop, 
moisten yourselves with this driblet:—And endure 
against the fraud and the trouble of the time, for * it 
may he that God will bring victory or some ordinance 
from himself.’ ”—Then they arose to go, and on the old 
man was the joy of one loosed from the bond, and the 
exulting of one who is in affluence after need. 

Said the narrator: Now I knew that he was Abh 
Zayd in the hour that bis sun peeped forth and bis 
spouse reviled him:—And I went near to declare his 
versatility and the fruiting of his divers branches.—But 
then I was afraid that the Kadi would hit on his talse- 
hood and the lackering of his tongue, and not see 
fit, when he knew him, to train Hm to his bounty.— 
So I forebore from speech with the forbearing of one 
who doubts, and 1 folded up mention of him as the 
roll is folded over the writing:—Save that when he 
had departed and had come whither he was to come,— 
1 said, If there were one who would set out on his 
track, he might bring us the kernel of his story, and 
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what tissues he is spreading forth.—Thau the Eadi sent 
one of his trosty oties after him and bade him to spy 
out of bis tidings.—But he delayed not to return bound* 
ing in, and to oome baok loudly laughing.—Said the 
Kadi to him, Well, Abt Maryam!—He said, *'! have 
Been a wonder; 1 have heard what gives me a thrill.^^— 
Said the Zadi to him, What heat thou seen, and what 
is it thou host laamt?^’—Ee said, ‘‘Since the old man 
went forth he has not ceased to olap with his hands and 
to caper with bis feet and to sing with the full of his 
ohoeks: 

I WM OMT WHng into trouble througb an impudent jad«; 

Axid should have gone to priaon but for the BUdi of Alexuidrie.’* 

Then the Kadi laughed till his bat fell off, and his 
composure was lost:—But when he returned to gravity 
and had followed exceu by prayer for pardon,^He said, 
“ 0 God, by the sanctity of thy most honoured servants, 
forbid that I should imprison men of letters."—Then said 
he to that trusty one, “ Hither with him!" and he sot 
forth earnest in the search) but returned after a while, 
telling that the man was gone.—Then said the Kadi, 
‘‘Know that if he had been here he should have had 
no cause to fear,—For I would have imparted to him 
as he deserves; I would have shown him that ihe laiier 
staii u hiUr for him than —Said A1 Hirith, 

son of Hamm&m, Kow, when I saw the Leaniug of 
the Kadi towards him, and that yet the ihiit of the 
Kadi’s notice was lost to him,—There came on me the 
repentance of A1 Farazdak when he put away Kai^r, 
or of AI £osa*i when the daylight appeared. 
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THE XENTE ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
"OF EAKBAH/^ 

la thu AaemUy AbA ZaTd is fbimd mftkiog by bis nsual 
qaestionsble arts. At Bsbbsb, on tba Euphratea, E&rith beholds s 
oTovd follcnriag as elderly mac who is dreggisg aloog a hand* 
some yoath. The fbnaer &c«ub«b the boy of hs^g billed his eon, 
and it is agreed to go before the Governor. The poipoee of the 
elder, who proves is the end to be AbA Zayd, la amply to induce the 
Governor to buy off so h&ndnme a yoath puzuahmeni, with the 

view of tahing Hm into hie own household. When they ere in 
court the old makes his oharge, end as he has no witneeses 
the boy is allowed to clear huneelf by an oath, Bnt the old man 
diotatee an oath in which he enoineratea all the beoutaes of the boy, 
end invokes destmotion on them if troth be not spoken. The boy 
refosee to ewear by such an oath; end the Governor, who desires to 
take out of the power of the old man, then makes up a purse to 
satisfy the proseontor. A hundred denars are promised; but as the 
whole cannot be collected at once the old man aeya that he will not give 
ap the boy, but will watch all night. The Governor consents, and 

soon the two are left together in the oourtyard. i^firith then accosts 
AbA Zayd, and asks who is the boy. AbA Zayd replies, that ho is 
his son, and his assstant in his trioks; and that they intend to 
their escape early in the morning, and leave the Governor to 
his disoppomtanent This they do, and before setting forth AbA 
Zeyd delivers to ^firith a seeled paper to be presented to the out> 
iritted magistrate, gdrith, dreading to present it, opens it end finds 
it to contain a oopy of satirical verses on the Govemor. He tears 
the p^>er to pieces, regardlees of his proraiso to his fneod. This 
Assembly is exceedingly elaborate in its diction, and the terms of 
the oath dictated by Abfi Zayd have moeh poetical beauty. It has 
bees imitated with great falioify by Buckert, whose version has 
almost the e^t of tiie original. 

A1 H&rith, son of Hanundin, related:—Tfae summon¬ 
ing of desire called me to BaLbah^ the city of Mfilih, 
son of Towk,—And I obeyed it, mounted on a fleet 
camel, and unsheathing art active purpose.—Now when 
1 had cast my anchors there, and fastened my ropes, 
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and had gone forth from the hath after eheving my 
head,—I saw a boy oaat in the monld of comelinees, and 
clothed by beauty in the garb of perfection ;^And an 
old man was holding on to bis eleeye, asserting that he 
had skin his eonBut the boy denied knowledge 
of him and was horror-struck at his suspicion;—And 
the contention between them scattered its sparks, and 
the crowding upon them was made op of good and 
bad.—hTow after their quanelling had been exceaslTe, 
they agreed to refer to the GoTernor of tho town;— 
So they hastened to bis court with the speed of Sulayk 
in bis ooreer;—‘And when they were there the old man 
renewed his charge and claimed help.—So the OoTemor 
made the boy speak, for the boy had already fascinated 
him by the graces of his bright brow, and oloren his 
understanding by the disposition of his forelocks.—And 
the boy said, is the lie of a great liar against one 
who is no blood-sheddor, and the slander of a knave 
against one who is not an assassm.—Then said the 
Governor to the old man, If two just Moslems testify 
for thee, well; if not, demand of him the oath.”—Said 
the old man, Surely he struck him down remote 
from men, and shed his blood when alone;—And how 
can I have a witness, when on the spot there was no 
beholder?—But empower me to dictate an oath that it 
may appear to thee whether he speaks true or lies.”— 
He said to him, ‘‘Thou hast authority for that; thou 
with thy vehement grief for thy slain son.”—Then said 
the old man to the boy j 8ay, I swear by Him who hath 
adorned foreheads with forelocks, and eyes with their 
black and white, and eyebrows with separation, and 
smiling teeth with regnlarity, and eyelids with languor, 
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aad noses mth straightnesSf and ohee^s with flame, and 
mouths with purify, and Angers with softness, and waists 
with slenderness, that I hare not killed thy son by 
negligence, nor of wilfulness, nor made his head a 
sheath to my sword;—If it be otherwise, may God 
strike my eyelid with soreness, and my cheek with 
freckles, and my forelocks with dropping, and my palm 
^oot with gce^ness, and my rose with the ox-eye, 
and my musk with a foul steam, and my flill moon 
with waning, and my sHver with tarnishing, and my 
rays with the dark. 

Then said the boy, ‘'The soorohing of affliction be 
my lot rather than to take such an oath.! let me yield 
to Tengeance radrer &an swear as no one has ever 
sworn —But the old -mAn would nought but make 
him swallow the oath which he had framed for him, 
und the draughts which he had hittered*—And the 
dispute ceased not to blaze between them, and the road 
of concord to be rugged.—Now the boy, while thus 
resisting, oaptiTated the Goremor by his motions, and 
made him eoret that be should belong to him; until 
love subdued his heart and fixed in his breast;—And 
the passion which euslsTed him, and the desire which 
be bad imagined tempted him to liberate the boy and 
then get possession of him, to free him &om the noose 
of the old man, and then catch him himself.—8o he 
said to the old man, "Hast thou a mind for that which 
is more seemly in the stronger and nearer to god¬ 
fearing?*'-—He sai^ “Whither art thou pointing that 
I should follow and not delay?”—He said, "I think 
it well that thon cease from alteroaticn and be content 
with a hundred denars,—On condition that I take on 
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raywlf part of it, and collect the rest as may be.”—Said 
the old man, “I refuse not; but let there be no failure 
to thy promise.”—Then the QoTernor paid him down 
twenty and assigned among his attendants the making 
up of fifty.—But the robe of evening grew dim, and 
from this cause the rain of ooUection was cut short. 
—Then he said, ‘^Tako what is ready and leave disput* 
ing; and on me bo it to*morrow to accomplish that the 
rest be doled to thee and reach thee.”—Said the old 
man, ** I will do this on the condition that I keep close 
to him to-night, that the pupil of my eye guard him,— 
Until when on the dawning of the morn he has made 
up what remains of the sum of reooooiliaticn,—Shell 
may get clear of ohiok, and he may go guiltless as the 
wolf went guiltleee of the blood of tlie son of Jacob.”— 
Then said to him the Governor, I think that thou 
dost not impose what is immoderate or ask what is 
excessive.” 

6aid Al ^rith, son of Eamm&m: Now when 1 
perceived that the pleadings of the old man were as the 
pleadings of Ibn Surayj, I knew him to be the Glory 
of the Serfijis:—And I delayed until the stars of the 
darkness glittered, aud the knots of tho crowd dis- 
persed :-^And then I sought the Govemor^s court-yard; 
and lo! the old man guarding the youth.—And I 
adjured him by God to say whether he was Abfi Zayd: 
he said, “ Tee, by Him who hath permitted the chose.”— 
I said, Who is this boy, after whom the understanding 
darts ?”—Ho said, “ In kin he is my chick, and in making 
gain my springe.”—I said, ‘‘Wilt thou not be satisfied 
with the graces of hrs make, and spare the Governor 
temptation by his forelock.”—He said, “ Were it not that 
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his forehead put forth its ringlets, I should not have 
snatched the fifty.”—Then he said, “ Pass the night 
near me that we may quench the fire of grief, and 
give enjoyment its turn after separation.—For I have 
resolved to slip away at dawn, and to burn the Govemoris 
heart with the flame of regret.”—Said A1 Hirith, Then 
I spent the night with him in conTersation more 
pleasant than a garden of flowers, or a woodland of 
treesUntil when the Wolfs Tail lighted the horizon, 
and the brightening of the day-break came on in its time, 
—He mounted the back of the highway, and left the 
Governor to taste bumitig torment—And he committed 
to me, in the hour of his departure a paper firmly 
closed,—And srid, ‘‘Hand it to the Governor when he 
has been bereft of composure, when he has convinced 
himself of oui flight.”—But I broke the seal as one who 
would free himself from a letter of Mutelemmis, and 
hehold there was written in it: 

TeU the Governor-whom 1 liave left, sftermj departure, wpentm^ 
griermg. bitifig bia haada, 

That the old man haa stolen his monej and the jonng oo6 
bis heart; and he is eeorched in the flame of a donbla regret. 

Se was genewue with his ooia «hen lora blinded his eye 
and he has ended with losing either 
thy grief, 0 afSicted, for it profits not to seek the traoea 
after the aubstanoe is gone. 

Bat if what has be&Ilen thee is tarrihle to theo as the fll-fate of 
A1 Hosayn is temble to die Uoalems; 

7et hast (hon gotten m sxcbai^ for it ondersCanding and cau¬ 
tion ; and the wise man, the prudent, wishes for these. 

So henoeforth reasi desires, and know that the chas i ng of gazelles 
is not ea^; 

No, nor does every bird enter the aprii^ even though it be sur¬ 
rounded by surer. 

A-nit how many a one who seeks to make a prey becomes a prey 
himself, and meet* with riooght but the shoes of ponayn I 
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Kow oonsMer well, and forectfi not ovorj tbiudorolou^: Aftny 
ft thundftrcIoQd have in it iiift bolts of doatb: 

And cast down thino eye, that tbou majeet reet a paeston 
by which tbon woaldeet olothe thyself with the gumont of ia&my 
and disgraoe. 

For the trouble of man is the fallowing of the soul's deane; and 
the seed of desire is the Xongisf look of the eye. 

Sftid the narrator,—But I tore the paper pieoe«meal, 
and cared not whether he blamed or pardoned me. 


THE ELEVENTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
“OP 

Ibis and the following AaBsinblj ere Jutly reoboned among Ibo 
maater<pieoee of the aothor. To paea snddenly ft«ia the moat eoloDn 
to pleasantry, to place in the mouth of a olerer impoetot 
the most sorious waminga thsi can be addreasod to maQUnd may he 
morally objeotlonablo; but b the Koalem world, where religion 
ie mixed np with all the ooncems of life, end pious disooune ftM 
phrases sbonnd, it ezoitei little repugnanoe. The design of the 
author in the preeest oompointloc was to produce an elaborate eenDoa 
in rhymed proee and in Tene, and his genius takos a higher flight 
than nsnaL Ibo inoident on which ^ Assembly is founded is 
simple. Hhrith, in a flt of religious seal, betakes MmafslP to the 
publio bcrial ground of the oity of S&weh, for the purpoee of ooateca* 
platioD. Eb flnds a ftinoral in progress, and when it is over, su old 
man, with bis face muffled in a cloak, takes hii etnud on a hillobk, 
and poxirs fortii a disooune oo the oertainty of death end judgment; 
rebukiog his hsaren for their worldly selfi^esi, and warning them 
that wealth and power are of little av^ against the general leveller. 
He then rises into poetry and deolaims a piece whi^ is one of the 
noblest produotioni of Ajhbfc literature. In lof^ xnorali^, in reU* 
gious fervour, in beMty of language, in power and grace of metre, this 
magnificent hymn is unsuipasaed. From this, and otiiar eunilar 
eompositione of Hariri, a better idea of what is nobleat and pveet 
m lelam will be gained, than from all the works of the most 
orthodox docton, Hhrith, like the others who are present, is much 
affected; bni he is indignant when he that the preecher is re- 
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Miving abondAzit dms, Mid that b^Tond • doubt te ia Abft Zayd. 
Ha taz» bio -with bid bypoowy, and rwves an impident raply- 
They then «paiMe an^iy. In this Adasmbly a view of moral 
dotise and fjtore jodgment ia exhibited which differs little from 
that of Cbristiaas. The enlightened and polished man of lettere 
of the fifth oentury was not likely to teach the coarse doctrinee of a 
eensual paradise, to he seoured 1^ hard fighting, T^hich roneed the 
i gp/mmt wairiora of Arabia in the first days of Islam. In m 
the work of EarH there is not atraoe of this theology, which the 
West erroneoojly attribnUe to erery Moslem. Self-denial and bene- 
Tolenoc are wito him the duties of e^ery man; and by them eetA 
may hope to obtain ercrlasting happiaeas, but on the natore of both 
fatoie rewards and punishmentt he is diaoreetly silent. 

A1 H&rith, son of Haounim, related: I was aware of 
hardness of heart while I sojourned at Slweiu—So I 
betook myself to the Tradition handed down, that its oure 
is by visiting the tombs.—And when I had reached 
the mansion of the dead, the storehouse of mouldering 
remains, I saw aa assemblage over a grave that had 
been dug, and a corpse that was being buried.—So I 
drew aside to thorn, meditating on the end of man, 
and calling to mind those of my people who were gone.— 
And when they had sepulchred the dead, and the crying 
of Alas! was over, an old man stood forth on high, 
from a hillock, leaning on a staff.— And he had veiled 
his fece with his cloak, and disguised his foim for crafti¬ 
ness.—And he said: Lei those who worky work fir an 
end Uke iAw.—ITow Uke thought, 0 ye negligent, 
and gird yourselves, ye slothful, and look well, ye 
observers.—How ia it with you that the burying of your 
fellows grieves you not, and that the pouring in of , the 
mould frightens yon not; that ye heed not the visita¬ 
tions of misfortune; that ye prepare not for the going 
down to your graves; that ye ^ not moved to tears 
at the eye that weeps; that ye take not warning at the 
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vhen it is beard; tliat ye are not 
afingbted 'wIieiL an intimate is lost; that ye are not 
saddened when the mourping asaombly is gathered 
One of you follows home the dead tnan^s bier, but 
his heart is set towards his bouse ;^And he is present 
at the burying of his kinsman, but his thought is of 
securing his portion.—He leaves his loved friond with 
the worms, then retires alone with his pipes and lutes.— 
Ye have sorrowed over your riches, if but a grain were 
notched away, yet have ye been forgetful of the cutting 
off of your friends:—And ye have been oast down at the 
befalling of adversity, but have made little of the perish¬ 
ing of your kindred.—To have laughed at a frmeral 
as ye kughed not in the hour of dancing; ye have 
walked wantonly behind brers, as ye walked not in 
the day that ye grasped gifts.—Ye have turned from the 
recital of the mourning women to the preparing of 
banquets; and from the ai^prish of the bereaved to 
daintiness in feastings.—Ye care not for him who moul¬ 
ders, and ye move not the thought of death in your 
—00 that it is as if ye were joined to Death hy 
elientship, or bad gotten seourity from Time, or were 
coi^dent of your own safety, or had made sure of a peace 
with the Destroyer of delights,—No 1 it is an ill thing 
that ye imagme.—Again, no I surely ye shall loaru. 
Then he recited: 

0 them who daimeet imderetAnding; how loag, 0 brother of delo* 
sioQ, wilt Ihoa m&nhal eiv eodbUms, aod err exceedisg error ? 

la not the sheree plnm to thee ? doth not boarineM wen thee 7 
(end ia its oounsel there ie no doahtMnew): nor hath th; beer- 
iog become deef. 

Is not Death ihee 7 doth ho not moko thee hw hie vcsce? 

dost thon not feer thy paaeing ewey, bo as to be wary end enzions 7 
How long wilt thoa be bewildered in cereleeSDeea, and walX 
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proudly in Tanity, and go wgotly to diversioii, aa if daatL irere not 
for all? . ^ 

Till when will last thy sweiYing, aeid thy delaying to mend habits 
umte in t hee vioea whoso every sort shall be eoUeoted in thee? 

If ttioa snger thy Master thou art not disquieted at it; but if thy 
Bflheme be bootless thou honest with ‘rexeiiom 

If the graving of the yellow one gleam to thee thou art joyful; 
but if the bier paaa by thee thou feigcest grief, and there is no grief. 

Thou resistaet btm who oounselleth righteousness; thou art hard 
in understandingthou swerveet aside: but thou foUowert the gnid* 
ing of him who daoelveth, who lieth, who defameth. 

Thou walkest in tiio desire of tiiy soul; thou sc h em w t aflar 
money; but thou forgetlest the darkness of the grave, and temea- 
barest not what is there. 

But if true h^pinees bad looked upon thee, thy own look would 
not have led thee ; nor wouldest thou be a^dened when the 
preaching wipeth aw^ grie& 

Thoa ahalt weep blood, not teaw, when thou peroeivest that no 
company can protaot thee in the Court of Assembling; no kinaxoan 
of mother or father. 

It is as though I could see thee when thou goeet down to the 
vault and diveet deep; when thy kinsmen have commrtted thee to a 
place narrower a needle’e eye. 

There is the body stretched out that the worms may devour It, 
until the ooffin-wood is boxed through and the bones moulder. 

And afterward there is no escape from that review of souls: since 
8iiit is prapared; its bridge is stretched over the fire to every one 
who comedir thither. 

And how many a guide shall go aetray 1 and how many a great 
one be vile I and how many a learned one shall elip and uy 
“ The business surpaaeeth" 

Tbeiefore hasten, 0 rimple one, to that by which the bitter is 
made sweet; for thy life is now near to decay and thou hast not 
withdrawn thyself £nm blsfoe. 

And rely not on fortune though it be so^ though it be gay: for 
so wilt thou be found like one deceived by a viper that spicteth 
venom. ' “ 

And lower thyself frum thy lofidneea; for death is mesCing thee 
and reaching at thy collar; and he la one who ehrinketh not back 
when he bath purposed. 

And avoid proud turning away of the cheek if fortune have proe* 
pared diee: bridle thy speech if it would run astray; for how happy 
is ha who bridleth it I 
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And nlwyt the hrother of sortow, end heliero him when h© 
epMketh; and mand thy »gg«d omduct; tot ho hath proapored 
who mendeth ih 

Afid plum© >i«Tn whoee plumage hath ^lieii » caUmity great or 
araalT ; i^d eofTOw not tt tU* loM, ©ud ho not ooveteus in amaaai^. 

And ndat thy base nature^ and aoouatom thy hand to liberality, 
asd listen not to blame for it, and Iteep thy hand from hoarding. 

And make prorision of good for dy soul, and leate that wh«h 
will bring on ill, and prepare the ship for thy jonnaey, and dread the 
deep of the set. 

Thus hsT© I ^vea my precepts, friend, and shown is one who 
ahoweth olaarly: and happy the man who walketh by »y doottiaea 
and maketh them his example. 

Thea he <lrew back hie aleav© from an arm strong of 
Mew, on which he had fastened the splints of deceit not 
of fraotvire;—Presenting himeelf to beg in the garb of 
impudenceAnd by it he beguiled those people until 
hie aleeve wee brimmed and Ml;—Then he came down 
from the biUook meny at the gift.—Said the narrator: 
But I pulled him from behind by the hem of hie oloek; 
and he turned to me lubtnissively, and faced me, salu^ 
ing me:—And lo( it was our old Abd Zayd, in his 
very self, and in all his deceit: and I said to him, 

flow many, Abh Zayd, vrill be the ^Ues of thy ouaamg to 
drire the pwy to thy net? and wUt thoa noi care who oenaupos? 

And he’answered without shame and without hesi¬ 
tation: 

Look well, sod leave thy blaming: for, tell ms, hast thou ever 
takowu a too when a man would not win of the world when the 
gams was in his hands. 

Then I said to him: Away with thee, Old Shaykh of 
Hell, laden with infamy I—For there is nothing like 
thee for the feirneae of thy seeming and the foulness of 
thy purpose; except silvered dung or a whited sewer.— 
Then we parted; and I went away to the right, and he 
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went away to the left; and I set myself to the quarter of 
the south, and he set himself to the quarter of the north. 


THE TWELFTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
*‘OF DAMASCUB.” 

Harith, 1 1 dling in sfineDce, otobbsb from Irak DaDusoiu to 
the lujuuy of tkftt oity. After bo has had bis fill of pleesoro be 
bethuilcs bimself of retnmiag homeward, aad joins a caravan that is 
about to oroBS the Semfcveh^ the deeert which lies between STna and 
the Euphrfttea. The travellers are read^ to depart, but era delated 
by their inability to find an escort, which they thisk indispensable 
their prbteotion against robbers. While they are conanitisg they 
are watched by a derriah, who at last annoonces to them that he has 
t he means of keeping them safe from harm; and, on their inqniiuig 
forther, t hem that his aafegnard is a magic fbrm of words 
revealed to him in a dream. They are at first inoredulous, but at 
length consent to,take him with them, and to use his incantation. 
He then repeats it, and it proves to be a prayer Ml of assonances 
and rhymes, beseeching the general protection of the Almighty. 
They all learn it by heart and then set &rth, repeating it twice a 
day on their journey. As they are not molasted on the road they 
jodge the charm to have been gaccasafol; and when they come in 
eight of 'Anah, the first town on the other side of the desert, they 
reward him richly with what he likes beet, gold and jewels. When 
he has taken all he can get, he makes his seoape, and the next thing 
they hear of him u that be is drinking in the taveniB of 'Anab, a 
oi^ celebrated for its wine. Hftrith, shocked at this onormi^ in a 
pions detrub, determioes to seek him ont, and scon finds him revel¬ 
ling amid wine and music in the guest chamber of a wine-shop. He 
taxes him with his wickednsaa, and then the old man improvisea a 
Sacchanalian chant, which is one of the finest pieces in Harlri’e 
work. In form Qua poem rssemblea that which is mm)duced mp the 
last Assembly, thoogh the metre is more light and fively, as firlri, 
no doobt, desired to display hia genios by the contrast, ^trith, 
charmed with the Tersea, asks who the old man is; and from his 
answer discovera that he is Abfi Zayd. He makee on ineffectual 
attempt to reclaim him, and then qmta the wine-shop, repentant at 
having set loot in such a place. This Assembly is one of the most 
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admued productioci of tiie AuCbor, wLo has Uvijihod on it all tho 
roaouTOM of his marrolIouB rhetorio. li has bora uDitated ‘with 
gnat skill by Riiokert; who, bowever, wondon wey Car from tha 
origioal. 

Al Hlrith, son of Hftmm&cn, reUted:-^! journeyed 
from Irak to the Ghdtah; and then -ffaa I maater of 
haltered steeds and envied wealth.—Freedom of arm 
oalled me to diveraionj fullness of store led me to pride. 
—And when I had roaohed the place after toil of eoul, 
after making lean my eamel,—I found it suoh aa tongnee 
desorihe it; and in it was wbatover souls long for or 
eyes delight in.—So 1 thanked the bounty of travel and 
ran a heat with pleasure:—And began there to break 
the seals of desires and gather the olustors of delights.— 
Until some travellers were making ready for the journey 
to Irak, and I had so recovered from my drowning, that 
regret visited mo in calling to mind my home and long¬ 
ing after my fold.—Then I etruok tho tents of exile end 
saddled tho steeds of return.—And when the company 
bad equipped themselves and agreement was completed, 
we shrank from setting forth without taking with ns a 

guard._And we sought one from every tribe and used a 

thousand devices to obtain him-— Bnt to find him in 
the clans failed, so that wo thought he was not among 
the living.—And for the want of such a one the resolves 
of the travellers were bewildered, and they assembled at 
the gate of Jayrfin to take counsel.—And they ceased 
not tying and untying, and plaiting and twining, until 
suggostion was exhausted and the hoper despaired.— 
But opposite them was a person whose demeanour was 
as the demeanour of the youthful, and his garb as the 
garb of monks, and in his hand was the rosary of women, 
and in his eyes the mark of giddiness from watchings.— 
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And he had ^atened his gase on the aasemhlage and 
sharpened his ear to steal a hearing.—And when it was 
the time of their turning homeward and their secret 
was manifeet to him,—3e said to them, '^0 people, let 
your care relieye itself, let jour mind he tran(inil; for 
I will guard you with that which shall put off jour fear 
and show itself in accord with jou.^’—Said the narrator: 
Then we asked him to show us concerning his safe eou' 
duct, and promised him a higher wage for it than for an 
cmbasaj.—And he declared it to he some words which 
he had been taught in a dream, whereby to guard him¬ 
self ^m the malice of mankmd.^Then began one to 
steal a lock at another, and to more his eyes between 
glances sideward and downwarrL^So that it was plain 
to him that we thought meanly of his story, and conceived 
it to be fnUle.—Whereupon he said. How is it that ye take 
my earnest for jest, and treat my gold as dross?—Now, 
by Allah, oft have I gone throngh fearful traote and 
entered among deadly dangers:—And with this 1 have 
needed not the oompanjing of a guard or to take with 
me a quiver.—Besides, I will remove what gives you 
doubt, 1 will draw away the dls&ust that has come on 
you,—In that I will consent with you in the desert and 
accompany you on the Sem&weh.—Then, if my promise 
has spoken you true, do ye renew my weal and prosper 
my fortune:—But if my mouth has lied to you, then 
rend my skin and pour out my blood. 

Said Al Hdritb, son of Hammlm: Then we were in¬ 
spired to believe his vision and take as true what he 
had related;—So we ceased from disputing with him 
and cast lots fhr carrying him.—And at his word we cut 
the loops of hindrance, and put away fear of harm or 
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stay;—And wlien tb& pack aaddlce were faetened on 
and the setting forth was near, we sought to leam 
from him the magic words that we might make them a 
lasting safeguard.—£e said: Let each of you repeat the 
Mother of the Koran as often as day or night comes on; 
—Then let him say with bwly tongue and hnmhle voice, 
—0 Godl 0 thou who giveat lift to the mouldering 
dead! 0 thou w'ho avertest barms I 0 thou who guardest 
from tenors 1 0 thou generous in rewarding I 0 thou 
the refuge of suppliants I 0 thou the Lord of pardon and 
protection I Send thy blessing on Mohammed, the 8eal 
of thy prophets, the Bringer of thy messages, and on 
the Lights of his kindred, the Keys of his victory;— 
And givo me refuge, 0 God, from the misohiefr of devils 
and the assaults of princes; from the veiung of the 
WTongers, and from sufering through the tyrannous; 
from the enmity of transgrossors, and from the trans¬ 
gression of enemies; from the conquest of conquerors, 
from the spoiling of spoilers, from the orafts of the 
crafty, from the treacheries of the treacherous;—And 
deliver me, 0 Gbd, from the wronghilness of neighbours 
and the neighbourhood of the wrongful;—And keep 
from me the hands of the harmful; bring me forth from 
the darkness of the oppressors ; place me by thy mercy 
among thy servants who do aright.—0 God, keep me in 
my own land and in my journeying, in my exile and my 
coming homeward, in my foragmg and my return from 
it, in my trafficking and my success from it, in my 
adventuring and my-withdrawing from it.—And guard 
me in myself and my proper^, in my hononr and my 
goods, in my family and my means, in my household 
and my dwelling, in my strength and my fortune, in 
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my acd my death.—Bring not on me roTerse j 

make not the invader lord over me, hut give me from 
thyself helping power.—0 God, watch over me with thy 
eye and thy aid, distinguish me hy thy safeguard and 
thy bounty, beiriend me with thy election and thy good, 
and consign me not to the keeping of any but thee.— 
But grant to me health that weareth not away, and 
allot to me oomfort that perisheth not; and tree me i^m 
the terrors of misfortune, and shelter me with the cover¬ 
ings of thy boons j make not the talons of enemies to 
prevail against me, for thou art He that heareth prayer. 

Then he looked down, and he turned not a glance, he 
answered not a word:—So that we said, fear has 
confounded him or a stupor struck Mm dumb.”—Then he 
raised bis head and drew his breath, and said, I swear 
by the heaven with its constellations, and the earth with 
its plains, and the pouring flood, and the blazing sun, 
and the sounding sea, and the wind and the dust-storm,— 
That this is the most sure of charms, one that will best 
suffice you for the wearers of the helmet.—He who 
repeats it at the smiling of the dawn has no alarm of 
danger to the red of eveAnd he who whispers it to the 
vanguard of the dark is safe the night long foom plunder. 

Said the narrator: So we learned it till we knew it 
thoroughly, and rehearsed it together that we might not 
forget it—Then we set forth, urging the beasts by 
prayers, not by the song of drivers; and guarding the 
loads by words, not by warriors.—And our companion 
frequented us evening and morning, but required not 
of ua our promisesTill when we spied the house-tops 
of *Anah, he said to us, How, your help, your help 1”— 
Then we set before him the exposed and the hidden, and 
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showed him the corded and the sealed.—And said to him, 

“ Decide as thou wilt, for then wilt find among ns none 
but will consent.”—But nothing enlivened him hut the 
light, the adorning; notHng was comely in his eye but . 
the coin.—So of those he loaded on hie burden, and 
rose up with enough to repair hie poverty.—Then he 
dodged ua as dodges the out-purse, and slipped away ftom 
us as slips quicksilver.—And hU departure eaddenod us, 
his diooting away astonished us:—^And we ceased not to 
seek him in every aseomhly, and to ask news of him 
ftom each that might mislead or guide.—^ntii it was 
said, Since he entered ‘Anah he has not quitted the 

tavern,”_Then the foulness of this report set me on to 

teat it, and to walk in a path to which I belonged not— 
So I wont by night to the wine-hall in disguised habit; 
and there was ihe old man in a gay.coloured dress 
amid casks and wine vats;—And about him were cup¬ 
bearers surpassing in beauty, and lights that glittered, 
and the myrtle and the jasmins, and the pipe and the 
lute.—And at one time he bade broach the wine casks, 
and at another he called the lutes to give utteranoe; and 
now he inhaled the perfumes, and now he oourtod the 
gaselles--But when I had thus stumbled on his hypo¬ 
crisy, and the difering of his to-day from his yoster- 

■ _I said to him, Woe to thee, aoouraed I hast 

thou forgotten the day at the Jayrdn?-But he laughed 
heartily, and then indited ohaimingly: 

I oling to jouriMying, Ioro» dewrU, I loethe pride Gut I loiy cull 
joy; 

Asd I plunge into fliMdi, and tams atofide Gut I may draw the 
tr&ma of pleoaure cmd delight 

And 1 throw mj staidnees, and sell my land, tor the dppmg of 
wizu, tor the qoafing of onpe. 
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Asd were zt sot for loDgm^ after tize dwnldpg of wine my month 
would not utter ite elegandea; 

Kor would my craft have lored the tzarollert to the land of Inik, 
through my oanjing of roaanee. 

Now be not angry, nor cry elood, nor chide, for my o x onse la 
plain: 

And wonder not at an old man who aettlee himself in a well* 
filled house bya wine cash that ie brimming. 

fV^r tnily wine etrengthena the bones and heals sichneas and 
driTse away grief. 

And the poreet of joy is when the grare man throws off the veils 
of ahame and flings them aaide: 

And the sweetest of passion is when the love>crazed oeasee from 
the concealing of his love, and shows it openly. 

Then avow thy love and cool thy heart: or else the fire*ataff 
of thy grief wUl rub a spark on rt; 

And heal thy wounda, and draw oat thy cares by the daughter of 
the vine, her the desired: 

And assign, to thy evening draught a osp-bearer who will stir the 
torment of desire when ehe gases; 

^ soger who will raise enob a voice that the mountains 
of iron shall thrill at it when she ohaats. 

And rebel against the adviser who will not permit thee to approach 
a beauty when ahe consoote. 

And range in thy conning even to perverseness; and care not 
what ia of thee, and oateh what suits thee: 

And leave thy father if he refuse thee, and spread thy nets and 
hunt who cornea by thee. 

But be sincere with thy fiiend, and avoid the niggardly, and 
bestow kiadnms, and be constant in grits; 

take refuge in repentance before thy departure; for whoso 
knocks at the door of the Merdfol censea it to open. 

Then I said to him, “ 0 rare thy recitation, hut fie on 
thy misconduct f—Now, hy Allah, tell me from what 
thicket is thy root, for thy puazle vexes me.’^—He said 
I love not to disclose myself; yet I will intimate it: 

I am Ihe novelty of the time, the wonder of nationj; 

1 am the wily one. who plays bis wiles among Arabs and 
fbreigoen: 

But not the less a brother of need, whom fortune vexes and 
wrongs, 
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Anr! tiie fUber of cbildwn ‘wio lio out like sj»t on tie t»y \ 

I7ov tie brotier of went, who iw e hociiehold, ie not blamed if 
be be irily. 

Said the narrator: Then I knew that it -was Abti 
Zayd, the man of ill-feme and disgrace, he that tUckeiw 
the fece of hie hoarinese.—And the greatness of his 
contumacy offended me, end the fonlnoss of the path 
of hie resorting:-^© I said to him •with the tongue 
of indignation and the confidence of aoqtmntanoe: “Is 
it not time, old man, that thou withdraw from debauch¬ 
ery?’—But he was angry, and growled, and his coun- 
lenanoe changed, and he thought a while:—And then 
he said, *‘lt is a night for merriment, not for rebuke, 
an occasion for drinking wine, not for contention; so 
leave speaking thy thought until we meet to-morrow.” 
—Then I left him, through fear of bis drunken hu¬ 
mour, not through dependence on his promise;—And 
I passed my night clothed in the mourning of re¬ 
pentance, at having advanced the steps of my foot to 
the daughter of the vine, not of grace.—And I made 
a TOW to God Almighty that I would never again 
enter the tavern of a liquor-eoUer, even that I 
might he endowed with the dominion of Bagdad;—And 
that 1 would not look upon the vats of wine, even that 
the season of youth might bo restored to me.—Then we 
saddled the white oamels in the last darkness of night, 
and left together those two old ones, Abfi Zayd and Ibl^ 
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THE THIRTEENTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
‘‘OF BAGDAD.” 

IW AssemUj u remarkable for ml oiu^;matacal addieas, wlucb 
ia difficult to be xiiLderetood, even hj one aoquinted witb the 
ong^n&L E^kritih ia convening with some poeta, ^1x611 an old 
vomao, ibiloved by some lean and feeble children, makee her 
appearacoe. She at once begina to aolioii alma, and eeta forth her 
former proaperity and her present diatrees in a oompoaition the 
peculiarity of which ia that ahe introducee into it the namea of parts 
of the human body, each of which is to be taken, and is intelligible 
only whoa taken, in another aeos^ ^us the word Je\j ^riuoh 
means <ye4422, means also uAo loolt upon oiu witA re^eel, and 
must be nndeietood in this second sense; the word has the 

meanings of «ye*brotc and oUendoiU, the latter of which most be 
ondemtood. The passage, though not much in acoordance with 
£cropeon tastes, belongs to an order of oompcaition which the Arabs, 
sedu^ by the extraordinary riohneee of their language, have much 
affected, 'nm close of the address lotrodooes, in an &^QalJy artificial 
manner, the namee of colours. The old woman afterwa^ recites 
some oharmiag verses, and obtains horn the people. She is 
followed by H&rith, wbo discovers her to be AbQ Zayd, the im¬ 
postor, who, when alone, is heaird to improvise some versee on his 
own clevemess. 

Al Hlrith, son of Hammim, related: I was in com¬ 
pany, on the banks of the Zowra, with some Shaykhe of 
the poets.—They were suoh that no riyal would keep 
up eren with their dust, no disputant would run with 
them in the training-ground.—And we flowed in a 
discourse shamed the dowers, until we had haired 
the day.-^Now, when the yield of our thoughts was 

failing, and our souls were desiring after their nests,*_ 

Wq caught sight of an old woman, who approached from 
a&r, and trotted the trot of a good steed.—And she was 
leading behind her eome children, thinner than spindles, 
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weaker than tbe young of doves.—And wken she saw Wy 
she failed not to make towards us;—And when she stood 
before us» she said: CKsd save the faces present, though 
they are not of my acquaintance I—Know, 0 ye who 
are the refuge of the hoping, the stay of the widowed, 
that I am of the Prinoes of the tribes, the ladies that 
are kept jealously:—My people and my husband were 
wont to settle on the Breast, and to journey at the 
Heart, to burden the Baok, to advance the Hand; 
hut when Fortune destroyed the Arms, and pained 
the Liver by means of the Limbs; and turned about 
till Back was Belly; then the Eyo^ball grew dim, and 
the Eye-brow restless, and the Eye went forth, and the 
Palm was lost, and the Fore-arm grew dty, and tho 
Biglit hand broke, and the Elbows departed, and there 
remained to us neither Front tooth nor Eye tooth.— 
Now, since the Chesn lifo has become Duet-coloured, and 
the Yellow loved one has been Tarnished, my White day 
is made Black, and my Black temple is made White, so 
that the Blue-eyed enemy has pitied me, and now 
welcome the Bed death I' And there follow me these 

^ The expUnstion of this aposoh ii m fbllowi 

My people esd wy heubwd were wont to lit in the &stt pUoe ia 
the Miembly ; to nuroh ei tho oentre, or heed qasrtere of the army; 
they mounted their frieode on the beoke of their oemeli; they ooa> 
ferred fiTOuiv: but when Fortune deetroyod those who helped 
them, end afflicted them by taking away thw obUdron and eervante, 
who laboured for them, and brought them gain; and whoa their 
ftate waa completely overthrown; thou, whoever looked to them 
with raepect withdrew; and their attendante were iuaoleat; end 
tbeir ooin left them; ead their quiet waa loet i and their dre-etaff 
gave no epark; their power wae broken; th<u oomfbrts actd cenvs' 
nieucee wore icettered; there romained uot a camel, young or eged. 
Now, bnoe the life of plenty hai become barren, aod the loved gold 
coin hae tuned aside from me, my happy doy hu been saddeoed, 


IS 
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of whom ye eee that their look ia a suMcIent examining, 
that their yelloTniess ie their interpreter;—The furthest 
desire of each is a mess, the extreme of his wish is a 
mantle.—Now I had sworn that I woiJd not give my 
cheek to shame, except before the generous, even though 
I should die of misery.—But the soul that dwells in me 
has whispered me that snooour will he found with you, 
and the discerning of my heart has announced to me that 
ye are the fountains of gifts.—Now may God brighten 
him who will make my tow sinless, and Terify my ob* 
Berring;—And who will look on me with an eye into 
which parsimony sets a mote, while bounty pluoks it 
out. 

Said Al H&rith, eon of Eammam: Now we were 
astonished at the excellenoe of her signii^g and at 
the beauties of her metaphor.—So we said to her, “Thy 
prose has enchanted us, hut how is thy yersil^ng ?”— 
She said, “ Without a boast, it would make a rock to 
gush forth.”—We said, “If liou wilt place us among 
thy Beclters, we will not be niggardly in imparting to 
thee.”—She said, “I will first show you my worn out 
garment, and then gire you to recite my pooms.”—Then 
she put fbrth the sis ere of a well worn smock, and un- 
Tdiled the look of a crafty old woman, and indited: 

I e«nplaifi to God, ^th Cha complainug of <he sick, agauist 
th» trooble of the unjiut, the hstaM tune. 

0 friends, I am of people who prospered long tame, whUe the 
eyelid of fiutune was cast down before : 

Thw glory there was none to forbid, and their fatoe was spread 
abroad among toen. 

and tho black hair of my temples has been whitened, bo that the 
blue*eyed Greek, my enemy, has pitied me, and now weloome death 
in war. 
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When Med in the aehy yttx they wore a goodlj 

meadow: 

Their firee were kindled to the treyellen, and they fed the gueet 
with Ereeh meet: 

Their neighboar paeeed not hie night la hanger, nor through fear 
did he eay, *' Choking hinders me." 

But the changes of deatruotion hero made their eeee of bounty to 
«nk ewey from them, which 1 thought not would ever sink: 

And put away twm among them, into the bowele of the earth, 
thoee thet were lions of guarding, haolere of the sick. 

That on which I carry ia now mj back, aAer b^ng uj beaih end 
my home ie in the hollow, after being on the haight. 

Uy little onea fail not to moan their mieery, of which there ie 
some flaah every day. 

When the pious maa prays to hie Lord by night, they also oall 
film withguahiog tears. 

0 Thou who feedset the young raven in the neat, and eetteel the 
l>one which is broken, and again broken; 

Appoint to ns, 0 God, one wboee honour is pore and wnabcd from 
the filth of blame; 

Who will qnenoh for ua the fire of hunger, though only with a 
mew of the sour sUk or the butter milk. 

Now ie there any who will remove what ii come upon us, end 
moke prize of thanln long and lorgo? 

For, by Him to whom the for^ooka ahall bow down In the day 
when the iboee of the aeeemblage shaU be blaok and white, 

Were it not for these, my cheek would not ozpoee itself, nor would 
I assay to the stringing of veree. 

Said the narrator i Now, bjiJlah, ehe oleft ourhearta 
in pieoes with her yerees, and called forth the gifts of our 
bosoms:—So that lie gave her alma whoee habit wae to 
bog alms himself, and he was brisk to bestow on her who 
we thought would not be so.—And when her bosom was 
filled full with gold, and each of us had shown bounty to 
her,—She retreated, the Kttio ones following her, and 
her mouth waa wide with thanka.—But after she wai 
gone, the company were all a-etretoh to fathom her, that 
they might prove where their bounty had fallen,—And I 
went fforety to them fox elioiting the hinted seoret, and 
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rose up and followed the track of the old woman.—TTntil 
ahe came to a atreet choked with people, exceeding in its 
crowd.—Then she plcmged into tho throng, and slipped 
away from the simple children.—And she turned aside, 
with UQOoncem of mind, to a mined moaq^ue, and threw 
away her cloak, and drew off her veiL—But I spied 
at her through, a chink of the door, and watched what 
strange thing she would brii^ to pass.—And when 
the gear of modesty fell off, I saw the faoe of Ahd Zayd 
dawn out.—And I thought within myself that I would 
msh upon and rebuke him for the course he was 

running._But he threw himself back with the gesturo 

of the contumacious, and raised tiie shiill note of singers, 
and broke forth, inditing thus:— 

Oht would I knew whether the tun© had gotten © knowledge 
of tny power; 

Whether it had learnt or learnt not the read troth Low deep 1 
go in deoei«mg: 

How many of itn bom I have won of by my wile and my fraud: 

How oft I hare forth upon then m my known form and 
in dkBguiae; 

To pat ch one eel by preaching, and othere by poetry; 

To ez^ ©lie by rinegar, and another by wine; 

Rtfjpg at one time Sakhr, at another tune the sister of Sakhr. 

Now if I had followed the frequented path ^ the length of 
my life, 

My fire and my portion would have failed, my need and my 
lorn would have lasted. 

So say to him who blames, “ This is my excuse—take it." 

Said Al Eirith, son of Hammam: Now when the 
oleamesa of his case appeared to me, and the marvel 
of his wickedness, and the excuse which he had tinseled 
in his verses,-1 knew that his devil was a reheUious 
one, who would not listen to rebuke, and would do 
nought hut what he willed.—So I turned my reins to my 
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oompauioDSj and piiWished to them ■ffhet my eye-witaess- 
ing had estahlished.—Then they were sullen at the 
loss of their presents, and vowed one to another to 
deny old women. 


THE FOUETEENTH A^EMBLY, CALLED 
‘‘ OF MECCA.” 

Tbia Aawably baa little that li remorkabU. Hirith ia « the 
pilgrinuge (o Ue(»e, aad, after having fulfilled the uaual ntea, ha 
and hie Maada are dlvercing thavualvaa vith oonvareatiou, in a tent, 
during the beat of the day. Aa old man and a boy nalie their 
appearaaoe, aod when they a« aaked what they want, the old man 
utters a ootaplimeatary epeeob, aoUoiting relief for him s e lf end hie 
eon. They proouae it, end be then recitei some wsea, lamenUng 
that his oanel liad broken down,and that he should have to retort 
from the pilgrimage on foot. They promise lum a camel, end dorire 
to know wbat is hii aon'i request. The boy rentes some versee, 
asking fi» various kinds of food in uas among the antdent Amte 
Both receive what they desire from the company, and Hhrith 
then aaks whence they oome. The old man, who is Abfi 2ayd. 
begins to tall them in verse of Sard], and its destruotioa; hut bii 
tears binder him from prooeeding, and be departs abruptly. In this 
AseemUy Abd Zayd a^ his eoa are not represented as praotiring 
any of knavery; and U may be awucned that they were really 
in want of a beaab and food. This trait ii in keeping with the 
thirty-first Aseembly which introduose Abd Zayd ou the pilgriraege 
preaching to the assembled people. On that ocoarioa be would not 
ask or even take olme, having made a vow of eelf*denlaL In the 
preaent Auembly, though less striot, be will not oommit ea un* 
worthy aotion in a iftored place, The lingering religiooe eentiment 
and eenee of honour in Abft Zayd's oLaracter are alwayi well 
obeorved by the author. 

A1 Hfititb, sou of Hammiui, related: I rose up from 
the City of Peace for the pilgrimage of IslamAud 
when, hy the help of God, I had fulfilled my squalor 
and permitted myself perfumes and indnlgonce, there 
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c&me upon the enoamptaent of the Khayf the blaze of 
sviinmer;—And I made a shelter perforce of what might 
ward off the mid-day heat.^ITow when I waa under a 
leather tent witli a company of the polite; and the 
furnace of the gravel was now hot, and the noon Winded 
the eye of the chameleon;—Lo! there broke in upon 
ufl a tottering old man, whom followed a youth in agile 
prime.—And the old man greeted with the greetii^ of 
the well-bred, the intelligent, and answered with .the 
answering of a kinsman, not a stranger.—Then he 
pleased us by what he scattered from his chaplet, and 
we wondered at his unreserve before we had omholdened 
yiQ.—we said to him, ‘^'What art thou? and how 
hast thou made way in, and not asked leave ?’^—He said, 
*'As hr me, I am a suppliant, a seeker of help; the 
secret of my misery is not hidden, and a look at me is 
my Bufficiant intercessor:—And as for my intmaion, to 
which aospicion clings, why, it is not wonderfol, seebg 
there can be no veil over the geiierous.”^Then we asked 
him how be found his way to us, and by what he got 
direotion towards us.—He said, “Truly generosity has 
a fragrance whose breathings steal forth, whose odours 
guide to its meadow;—And I was led by the exhaling 
of your perfume to the brightening of your bounty;— 
the fragrant waving of your myrtle told me glad- 
deningly that the return from your presence would be 
happy.’’—Then we asked him concerning his want, that 
we might undertake to aid him.—He said, I have a 
need and my boy a request.’’—We said, “ Ei^er wish 
shall be fulfflled, and each of you shall surely be con¬ 
tented :—But the elder, the elder:” He said, “Certainly; 
by Him who has spread out the seven earths.”—Then he 
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leaped up to speak like tke caael loosed fb:^m tke foot* 
rope, and recited; 

T am ft TOM whc^se heart has faUea mth eorenafift of foot aiul 
weftiioftH; 

M 7 difttanoe ift a far oiie» paoe ii unequal to it r 

With me ie not u much u a mustard ceod of the stamped gold : 

My oontzmngift closed up, my bewildermeat plays with me. 

HI eel out 00 foot, I foer deetruotlve haps; 

And if I lag behind the company my way ie straitened. 

My sighing is on the h^ghta, my tsar is on the slopes. 

But ye an the foraging ground of him that hopes, the target 
of seeking; 

Your grist pours down as pour not down the oilondi: 

Tour neighbour dwells In sanotuary, but your wealth is open 
to spoiling: 

tenor*Btriokeix does not take shelter with yon, and then feu' 
the tooth of oalamitiea; 

Kor does ho that bopoa seek the milk-dow of you gifts, and then 
fail to be gifted. 

So now be ye ffioved by my story, and prosper my retiring from 
you; 

For if ye hod made trial of my life, in its meat and its drink, 

Surely luoh distress as mine would pein you, distress that givN 
me np to sorrows. 

And if ye were to learn my distlnotion, and my pedigree, and 
my path, 

And what my loiowledge embraoee of oboloe studies, 

Ko doubt would ooou to you but that my breeding is my malady. 

Now, would that I had not sooked el the breast of sobolarship t 

For Its illdook baa fallen on me; and in this thing was my father 
unduteons to me. 

Then we said to him: Ab for thee, thy verses have 
now disclosed thy poverty, and the perishing of thy she* 
camel ;—80 we will mount thee on that which will bring 
thee to thy city; and, now, what is the need of thy son?” 

_He said tc him, “ Kise, my hoy, as thy father rose, 

and speak what is in thy mind ; may thy mouth not be 
harmed 1”—Then he rose up as rises the hero to the sally- 
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-isg torth, and unsheathed a iengue like a cutting blade, 
and leoited: 

0 Ijorda, dveUiags tre built ap o& bigb places ( 

Who, when danger bd&hs, take stand to ward off atmtagem; 

To whom is eae; the bettcwlsg of stored up treasuiea; 

1 desire of you a piece of roast, and a loaf, and a pudding: 

But if that be too dear, then let it be oraobels, in whidh shall be 
hidden some roast lamb; 

Or if there be neither this nor that, then my fill of thartd: 

Bui if these deny themselves altogedier, then mere dates with 
t 2 ieir sance. 

Bring forth what is easy for you, even thoo^ it be hut ahreddinge 
of dried meat; 

And make it reedy qnickly, for my aoul is longing for what is 
ready. 

For there is no doii^ without provision for my for journey; 
are the beet of kindred to be called on in necessity; 

'Tour hands every day are foil of new boemties; 

Your palms bestow all useful ^fln. 

Now my wish will limit itself within the folds of that which ye 
shall pve. 

Through me may reward be gotten; estimable is the coaee- 
qucnce of relieving my sorrow; 

And are young offsprings of the wit which put to shame 

every poem. 

Said A1 Hirith, son of Hammdm: Now when we saw 
that the oub was like the lion, we mounted the father 
and pronsioned the son;—And they requited the kind¬ 
ness with thanks, which they spread out as robes, and 
they paid for it its due.—And when they were intent on 
departure, and had fastened for the journey the waist- 
fblds of the skirt,—1 said to the old man, Has our pro¬ 
mise been like the promise of 'Orkfib, or does there re« 
main a need in the mind of Jacob?*’—He said, ‘‘ God 
forbid! surely not: nay, your kindness has been mighty 
and manifest.”—I said to him, “Keward us as we have 
rewarded thee, profit us as we have profited thee I— 
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Where is thy cot? for perplexity has possessed vs con* 
cemmg thee/^—Thea he sighed with the sighing of one 
who oalls to mind his home, and recited, while sobhiog 
hindered his tonguo: 

Ser^ u ny duelling; hvt liow to suks way to it I 

For enamiw bare ancaToped in and norrod it 

Now by tbo Houbo to wbioh I bsTo journoyed to lay down ny 
a^ns in it, 

Nought boi pleased my eye elnoe I have left the bounds of Ser^j. 

Then his eyes were drowned with tears, and his tear- 
founts permitted their flowingAnd he was unwilling 
to let them drop, but he could not restrain them.—So be 
out short his sweet reciting, and was brief in his larewsll 
and withdrew. 


THE FIFTEENTH ASSEIdBLY, CALLED 
“THE LEGAL” 

This long and elaborMe oorapoaition has a vary alight fonndatioa. 
The author, deeiroua to amuM hia readers with a very ordbaty 
legal pnzde, imagioea a long adventure to iottoduoo it Htrith U 
pawing a aloeploM night, and etrongly deeiree a companion to con' 
vam with, whan a wanderer knooke at the door. Ho opens, and 
when the light ia brought he djaooTera the visitor to be Ahd Z^d. 
Bejoieing at eo pleasant an anoOunior be offbre him food, but finds 
that Abfi Zayd will eat notblag. He ii offended; but Abd Zayd 
prooeede to explain bii want of appetite by relating the advenhiree 
of the d^. He had been as usual in de^tntion, and his hunger 
had been farther excitod by the sight of the dates and milk that 
were exposed in the market. At last, when almost exhausted, he had 
seen a man weeping. He had Inquired the cause and found that the 
stranger was depbiug the decay of learning, masaueh es no one 
wee able to solvo for him a pussle which had oome into his poaeee* 
sion. This was to explain how a man. dying childless, could leave 
a brother perfectly compotent to inherit, and yet that his property 
should go to his wife's brother. Abd Zayd at cnoe percmvee the 
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azi?w«r, bnt demands ft snpper before n'ftaUng it. Tbo stranger 
takes K«Tn home and treats him to dates and oream, irlucli he eats 
greedily, and then ezplame that the deceased man in the pnasle had 
a son by a former wife, who marned the mother of his, the 
father's, se»ad wife and then died, Uaymg a eon who would be 
the brother of the second wife, and the grandson of the deceased 
whose property was in qnestaon. This child would therefore inherit In 
preference to the deceased’s brother. Abfi Z^d relates that when 
he had giren the stranger the solution vf the pnnale, he had been 
turned out in the rein, and bad wandered from house to honso 
seeking shelter, until chance had taken him to Ekrith. They spend 
the ni^t in conveteation, and H&rith paxte with him in the morning 
with regret. Sherlshi, in hie commentary, remarks with justice on 
the inordinate length of this Assembly, and gives one by A1 
Hauadfinj, of only a few lines, ea a conbast to it, observing that 
if Hartri’s bad been shorter and Badt' as Zemin’s longer, both 
wo^ hare been better. “AhU Kobammed,” he says, ''Is so long 
as to weary the hearer.” 

A1 Hirith, son of related: I was wakeful 

in a certain nigtt, that was black of robe, lowering a 
massive cloud, beyond the wakefulness of the lover 
who is driven from the door, who is tried by the aversion 
of mistresses.—And thoughts ceased not to rouse my 
sadn^, and make xay imagination roam among fantasies. 
—Until I formed a wish, through the imease of what 
I suffered, that I might be granted a talk-fellow from 
among the estimable, who should shorten the tedium 
of my night-dark night.—Kow my wish was not ended, 
and 1 had not closed my eye, when a knocker knocked 
at the door, one with an humble voice.—And I said within 
myself, “Perchance the plant of wishing has now borne 
fruit, and the night of luck is moonlit.”—And I rose op 
to him in haste, and said, “ Who is it that now walks by 
night?*'—He said, “A stranger, whom the night has 
veiled in darkness, whom the rain-fiood has caught;—And 
he desires a sheltering, nothing else and when it dawns 
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be will adveiKse Lis journey.”—Said A1 H&ritL: Now 
Tvben bis rays indicated bis sun, and bis title disclosed 
tbe secret of bis page,—*1 knew that nigbt'talkiog with • 
bim would bo a prize, and watching with him a pleasure. 
—6o I opened the door with smiling, and said, Enter 
ye into them with peace.”—And tbero entered a person 
whose lance time bad bent, and tbe rain bod web through 
his mantle.—And he greeted with a glib tongue, and 
a sweet eloquence.—Then be thanked me for responding 
to hie voice, and excused himself for night-walking out 
of season.—But I put near to him the kindled lantern, 
and contemplated him as one that examines money.— 
And I found that be was our Shaykh Abft Zayd, without 
qneation, without the guess of doubt—So I received him 
as one who bad possessed ms of my utmost desire, and 
transported me from the vexing of sorrow to the quiet of 
joy.-^Then hs took to complaining of weariness, anti I 
took to How ? end Where He said, “ Let me swallow 
down my spittle, for my road has wearied me.”—And 
I thought that he had hunger in his belly, and was slug¬ 
gish from this oause.—6o I set before him what is set 
before tbe guest who comes sudden in the dark night.— 
But he shrank os shrinks the abashed, and deoUned 
as declines the overeaten.—And 1 woe evil in thought 
at hie refraining, and the change of his nature angered 
meUntil I was near to be rough to him in speech, and 
to sting him with the venom of blame.—Then he 
discemod from the glances of my oye what pervaded 
my mind:-And he said, "0 weak of oonfidenoe in 
them that love thee! torn from that which thou makesb 
to stir thy heart and listen to me, 0 thou base-born 1”—I 
said, ‘‘Go on, brother of empty talk.”—Then he said, 
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Know that I passed yesternight an ally of want, a 
oommunor with fantasy.—And when the night had ful¬ 
filled its TOW, and the morn had sunk its stars, I went 
forth at the time of sunrise to one of the markets,—To 
assay against any prey that might pass hy, any genotous 
man who might show bounty.—And I caught sight of 
dates whose ordering in rows was made comely, whose 
place of summering had been favourable.—And they united 
in proof of their goodness the purity of choice wine, and 
the ruddiness of cornelian.—And opposite them was milk 
that showed forth like the yellow gold, and disclosed 
a saffron hue,—Which prmscd him who cooked it with 
the tongue of its perfection, and justified the judgment of 
the buyer, even though he had pud down his heart’s 
core for it.—Then appetite bouud me with its cords, 
and thirst brought me under its dominion.—And I 
remained more bewildered than a lisard, more distracted 
th en a lover ;^HaTiDg no means to bring me to the 
reaching of my wish, and the delight of swallowing.— 
And DOW my foot obeysd me not for departure through 
the ardour of my infiammg.—But greediness and its 
violence chid me on, and hunger and its heat, to forage 
every land, to be content with a driblet from my water¬ 
ing.—And 1 ceased not all the length of that dayio let 
down my bucket into rivers;—But it came not back even 
with a wetting, and drew not up a quenching for my 
thirst;—Until the sun bent to the setting, and my soul 
was weak with weariness.—Then at eve I went home¬ 
ward with burning stomaoh: 1 retnmed irresolute, ad¬ 
vancing one foot, drawing back the other.—And while I 
thus sped or stayed, while my breeze thus rose or fell, 
behold, there met me a Shaykb, who was lamenting with 
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the lamentation of the hereaved, and his eyes were flow¬ 
ing.—Then not eyen the Wolf’s Disease that I was under, 
and the emptiness that melted me, engaged me from the 
attempt to hecome intimate with him, and from the desire 
after deoeiying him.—So I said to him, “ 0 stranger, in 
thy weeping there is surely a seoret, and behind thy 
pasaion an ill:—So shew me thy disorder and take me 
among thy oounsellorsFor thou wilt find in me a 
physician to cure or a helper to impart.”—Then he said, 
** By Allah I my lamenting is not after liyelihood that is 
gone, or fortune that is insolent;—But for the perishing 
of eoienoe and its blotting out, for the going down of 
its moons and its inns.”—I said, *‘And what mishap has 
appeared ? what ^uoatlou is obscure ? so as to exoite in 
thee grief for the loss of those who are gone.”—Then he 
drew forth a scrap of paper from his sleeve, and swore 
hy his father and mother,—That he had already laid 
it before the chiefs of the schools, but they could not 
distinguish its worn-out way-marks,—And had bidden 
the doctors of the ink-flasks to speak on it, but they 
were dumb beyond the dumbnese of the tenants of the 
tombs.—1 said to hun, “ Let me see it; for perhaps 1 
shall suffice for it.”—Ke said, “ Thou art not extreme 
in thy re^^uest, and oft a shot is without a shooter,”— 
Then he handed it to me, and lo 1 there was written 
on it: 

Ho tbe iMJiMd, Uw^ar, who auipcBSSst m aoutaaeea, and tWe 
is none like thee I 

Give me a decision on a case vkioh every judge shuns, at which 
every lawyer is hewildered: 

A mm died, leaving a brother, bodi by father and mother, who 
was a fifoelem, free, pioxis; 

And the deceased had a wife who had, 0 Doctor, a brother, really 
her own, without egnivocation; 
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She got her Icgel sttsm, btother took what wu left of the 

mberltuco instead of the deceased’s brotbar. 

Xownlie^e us hy thy aaewer to what we ask; this is an or dinan ce 
of law, ao fault can be found in it 

Now when 1 bad read the verees ou the paper and per¬ 
ceived. their aeoret, I said to him^ “ Thou hast fallen ou 
one who is knowing in it, thou hast alighted near one who 
is at tome in it:—But yet I am burning in the entrails 
and have noed of a supper; so grant me to sojourn with 
thee, thou listen to my decision.”—He said, “Thou art 
just in thy stipulating and hast shrunk from excess;— 
6o go with me to my dwelling, that thou mayest get what 
thou desirest and oome off as is fitting.”— Said Abfi 
Zayd: Then 1 accompanied him to his habitation as Orod 
hath commanded.—And he brought me into a house nar¬ 
rower than the ark of Kcses, weaker than a spider’s web. 
—But not the less did he mend the stxaitoess of his 
dwelling by the largeness of his bestowalFor ho 
gave me my choice of the entertainment and of all the 
delicacies that are bought.—And I said, “ I wish ibr the 
proud rider on the desired steed, and for the wholesome 
companion with the hurtful one that is companied with.” 
—So he thought a long time, and then he said, Perchance 
thou meanest the daughter of the palm-tree with tbe 
first milk that follows the kid.”—I said to him, “Just 
these two I meant, and for their sake I trouble myself.” 
—And he rose cheeifal, then sat down angry : and 
said, “ Ood prosper thee! Know that truth is nobility, 
but lying a pest;—Nor let hunger, which is the gar¬ 
ment of the prophets and the ornament of the saints, 
carry thee to join thyself to him who lies, or to put on 
the nature of him who swerves from feith-keeping.—For 
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the free-born woman hnogors, but will not eat by her 
hreaata; and she holds back from baaenaas even though 
urged to it by need.—Besides, I am no simpleton for 
thee, nor one to wink at a dupe’s bargain;—Bo oome I I 
warn thee before the Toil he rent, and the feud estab¬ 
lished between us;^And negleot not attention to my 
warning, and beware fhlse speaking with me, beware I” 
—I said to him, “Now, by Him who has forbidden the 
eating of usury, bnt allowed the eating of milk, I 
have not apokon with falsehood, I have not ahown thoe 
deoeitfully.—Tbou abalt prove the truth of the businesa, 
and approve tbs giving of the milk and dates.”—Then 
ho was cheerful with the oheerfolnoas of one who is 
dealt with truly, and went off hastening to the market. 
—And nothing could he apcedier than his return, bend¬ 
ing under them ; and his face was frowning, and ho set 
them before me as one who would upbraid meAnd 
said, “Press host on host; so enjoy the delight of life.” 
—Said Abd Zayd, Then I bared a glutton’s arm, and 
charged as charges the voraoioue elephant;—But he, 
be glanced at me as glances the spiteful, and in his rage 
he would that 1 had choked.—Now when I had gulped 
down either kind, and left them a trace after the sub- 
stanoe, I was epcsohless through pei^lezity at tbs 
coming on of night-time, and through thinking on the 
answer to the verses.—And he delayed not to rise and 
set before me the ink-flask and pens.—And he said, 
“Thou bast filled thy wallet, now dictate the answer.— 
Otherwise, prepare, if then shirk, to own the debt'for 
what thou hast eaten."—I said to him. There is nothing 
but earnest with me, so write (and the prospering be 
from God): 
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Bay to wlio riddlea questions tLat I am the diaolosar of thoii 
aacrat be bidae. 

TTnm r that tho dacMSod, m wboae oaae the law preforrad tha 
bfothar of hia spouao to tha son of bia father, 

'Wts a man wbo, of bia ^ content, gave bis eon in maniage to 
bis own mother-indaw; nothing etrange in it. 

Then tba eon died, but the wae already pregnant by him, and 
gave birth to s son liho biTT> ; 

And be waa the son*e eon without diapnto, and brother of the 
grandfather’a tponee without eqoivDcation. 

But the son of the tme-bom son ie neaiar to the grandfather, and 
takes precedence in the inheritanoe o^ec the brother; 

AnH therefore, when he died, the eighth of the inheritanoe was 
adjudged to the wife for her to take poseeseioo ; 

And the grandsozk, who was really her brother by her mother, 
took the reet; 

And the foil brother waa left out of the inheritance, and we say 
tboQ heat only to bewail him. 

This is my decigion which erery judge who judges will pattern 
by, ereiy lawyer. 

Said Abd Zayd: No7 when be had understeod tbe 
ADSfrer and Toribed ita correctness, be said to me, 
“ Remember thy family and the night, so gather up thy 
skirt and be beforehand with the rain-hood.”—I said, 

I am in the house of exile, and in sheltering me lies tho 
best of ofering,—Especially as the van ol the darkness 
has now drooped, and the thunder is lauding God in Ihe 
olond.”—He said, “Be off (may God keep thee) whither 
thou wilt; but desire not to pass the night here.”—I 
said, “Why is that, seeing the emptiness of thy habita¬ 
tion?”—He said, “Because I looked well how thou 
didst swallow what was before thee, until thoa didst 
leave and let alone nothing ;^Aiid 1 saw that thon dost 
not look to thy well-being, nor take care for the keeping 
of thy bealth.^Now, he that exceeds in what thou hast 
exceeded, and hlls his belly as thou hast dUed it, escapes 
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not a weakening surfeit op a killing cholera.—So, by 
Allah, leare me alone and go fbrth from me while thou 
art still kept from harm;—For by Him who givea life 
and death there is no lodging for thee in my house.”— 
Now, when I had heard hia oath, and made proving 
of him, I went forth from his house perforce, and with a 
victualling of sadness:—And the sky rained upon me, 
and the darkness made ms to stumble, and the dogs 
barked after me, and the doors repulsed me,—Until the 
kindness of fote sent me to thee, and thanks to its 
white hand. 

Then I said to him, ‘‘Charming is this ordained 
meeting with thee to my glad heart.”—Aud he began 
to he direrae in his stories, and to mix the laughable 
with the mournful; until the first of the morning 
dawDod, and the caller of “Blessing” made bis ory*^. 
Whereupon he mode ready to respond to the caller, and 
then turned to bid me farewell.—But I obeoksd him from 
departure and said, “Hospitality is three days.”—But 
he adjured God, and restricted himself by a vow; then 
he sought the outlet, and indited as be lingered: 

Vuit blm thou IcTMt in eeoh month only 4 day, and exoeod not 
that upon him; 

For the boholdiQg of the new moon it but ono day in tha months 
and ckfierwaxd eyaa look not on it. 

8aid A1 Hftrith, son of Hammdm: Then 1 took leave 
of him with a heart bleeding of its wound, and wished 
that my night had been tardy of its mom. 


13 
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THE SIXTEENTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
«0P THE WE8T.^’ 

^ Hie purpose of this Assembly is to e^bit Ab4 Zsyd in flie per- 
ibnnsnoe of so extroordintty f»t of scholsrabip, tbe roatation of some 
lines of poetry, esoh of whioh be read forwsrds ox bedcwards 
^thout ohange of amaej Eirith meett •with four sobolsrs in a 
moeqne and tokea seat wi6i them. The oonweataon fells upon sen- 
tenoes whic^ preeerro their identity when WTersed; and some one pro* 
poses that fliey should try their powers of composing them. This is 
agreed to, and the first man produces a sentence of three words, the 
next a sentence of four, the next a sentence of fi^e, Ae next a 
sentence of six. it then comes to the turn of Eirith te oompoee a 
sentence of seven words, which shall be the same whether read 
forwsrds or backwards. This he is unable to do; bnt an old men 
who bad j<^ed them not only performs the feat, but actually 
improvises fire lines of poetry, eaoh of which has the same ertia- 
ordinary property. Of conree this is Ahil Zayd, and when HIrith 
disoorers him, be introdncea him to his friend, who invito him to 
spend the ni^ with them in conversation. He pleads that his 
hungry children are expecting him; bnt asenies them that if they 
will let him go and give them a meal he will return forthwith, 
They accede to this, and send a servant with him to carry his wallet. 
After some time tiie servant comoa bac^ alone, and relates that Abii 
Zayd had refused to return, and had dlsmiseed him with some 
mc^ verses. 

A1 Haiith, son of Hammiim, related: I was present 
at the prayer of sunset in one of the mosques of the 
■Westind when I had performed it with completeness 
and joined to it what was optional, my eye fell on a 
company who had set themsehes down aside and had 
drawn apart, friends pure in friendship;—And they were 
taking from each other the cup. of talk and ruhhing Iho 
fire-stares of discussion.—And 1 desired to converse with 
them for the sake of some maxim that might he acquired, 
or of scholarship that might be gotten in increase ;^^-So 
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I advanced to ttem as one Tvho would play To&yl upon 
thenj|—Aad eaid to them, “Will ye receive a comer 
who seeks to gather of night-talkings, and seeks net the 
newly-gathered cf fruits; and who desires the beauties 
of dialogue, not the choice of the youi^ oaia&rs hump?” 
—Then they loosed. their loops to me, and said, 
“ Weloomo, Welcome 1”—And I had not sat longer than 
the flash of tho blinding lightning or the sip of the 
timid bird, when there came upon ns a wanderer; on 
his shoulder was a walletAnd he greeted us with the 
two words, and he greeted the mosque with the two saluta¬ 
tions;—And he said, ^^0 yo men of understanding and 
choice excellence I—Know ye not that the most precious 
of offerings is the relieving of sorrows, and the firm eat 
cord of salvation is the imparting te those who have 
need ?—ITow, by Him who hath set me down in your 
preoinct, and destined to zno the asking alms of you, 
truly I am the stray of a distant abodo, the messenger 
of lank-bellied children;—And is there in the oompany 
any that will cool down for us the beat of hunger?”— 
Then they said to him, “0 stranger, thou hast oomc 
after the even-tide, and there remained over only the 
leavings of our supper.—But if thou art content with 
these thou wilt And among us none to forbid thee.”—He 
said, “Surely the brother of afflictions, be is content 
with the scraps of tables and the shakings of provision 
hags.”—Then each of them bade his servant to victual 
him with what he had.—And the kindness pleased him 
and he thanked for it, and took seat and watdied what 
was brought him.—And we, we returned to mooting the 
beauties of scholarship and its choice points, and drawing 
for^ its rill from its founts,—Until we engaged in the 
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aabjeot of laDguage whioh does not become absurd by 
bftjng reToreed, as tbe phrase (tbe pouter out 

of the oup).—Then we challenged each other that we 
should make our thoughts yield an ofbprlng in it, 
that we should originate Tirgiii phrases in it,—On the 
condition that he who began should string three beads 
on hU necklace, and that the additions should adyanoe 
by degrees after hiiu^^^o that the man on his right 
should place four in his series, and his neighbour of the 
left should place seven perforce. 

Said the narrator: And we were ranged to the num¬ 
ber of the hand’s hirers, and we were set together with 
the union of the men of the Cave.—Then to the great¬ 
ness of my vexation, hastened he on my rightj and 
said: S* (Blame him who wearies of thee).—And 
the one on his right said i ^5 (Make great 

thy hope of the recompense of thy Lord). —8^ he who 
was nest: ^ b 4^3 ct'j (Se who oompUtes the kind¬ 
ness which he renders, gains increase.)—Said the last: 

^ ^ lA^C, (Silence every one who blabs to 
thee, and thou wilt be wise.)—Then the turn came to me, 
and to string a seven-beaded thread was incumbent on 
me.—And my thought ceased not to mould and break, to 
be fertile and barren; and all the while I seek food and 
find none to feed me;—Until my breeze feil, and my 
submission was manifest.—And I said to my oompaniona 
‘‘ If the Serdji were present here, he would heal this 
cureless malady.'’—They said, “If this came before lyfts 
he would certainly stop in despair.”—Then began we to 
be profuse in deolaiing that it was hard, and that its 
door was shut—But that visitor who had come upon us 
glanced at us with the glance of the contemptuous; and 
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he was joining pearls together, and we knew it not— 
And when he had noticed our ignominy, and the drying 
up of our pool, he said 0 people I truly a great 
trouble is it to make the barren bring forth, or to get a 
cure by the sLok; and ^ there is One learned abore all 
the learned.’ ”—Then he turned to me and said, I will 
take thy place, and ftne thee from what lias fallen on 
thee r—Now if thou deeire to speak in prose, and yet not 
to trip, say, addressing him who blames ayarioe, and is 
large in his reproach, \S\ jj, (Take 

refuge with erery trusty patron, who, when he has ool« 
Isctcd and possesses, gives f^ely).—But if thou prefer to 
versify, say to him whom thou oateemest: 

Ssstow OB tlw needy when he cemoe to thee, end show regard 
area whoa a men lojuree thee. 

Have deelings bin that is ooble, but pot a&r from thee (ho 
beee. 

Withdraw from the side of the nniust, the tuMhievoua, when 
he sits by thee. 

Whon contention rousee itself put it off from thee, sod out :t 
sway when it oonffrma iteelf. 

Bo still, end thou sbalt grow sUong; fbr U may be that tune that 
wni perverse to thee shell aid thee. 

Said A1 Hdrith: Now when he had bewitched tie 
with his verses, and ihtigued us by the remoteness of 
his goals—We praised him nntil he begged to be spared, 
and we gave to him nntil be aaid it was enough.—Then 
be gathered up his garment, and loaded on his wallet, 
and rose to go, reciting: 

BicoUeni are this company, who are true of apeoch, princu in 
bonnty, 

They surpass roankind in &r.fBnied virtues, they snipua them 
in thsir gifts. 

I have talked with them, and found that 8abb4n in their pree&noe 
would be as B&kil: 
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And I alighted among tham lagging, and met with a rain that 
ponred. 

I awear that if the generons are a ahowar thay are a fiooa 

Then he stepped two laneee’ space, hut returned com- 
mendiflg hiiuself to <Jod from death,—And swd, “ 0 
strcagth of him that is without kindred, treasure of him 
that is reft of wealth 1—The glooming has now set in, 
and the fece of the highway ia veiled;—And between 
me and my house is the dark night and a rased out 
path.—And have ye a lantern that will secure me from 
stumbling, and make plain the tracks —Said A1 
H&rith: And when there was brought what waa sought 
for, and the light of the brand diacloaed men’s fecee,—I 
saw that he who hunted us was our Abd Zayd; and 
I said to my friends, ^‘This ia he of whom I indicated 
that when he speaks he hits the point, and when he 
is asked for rain ho poors.” — And they stretched 
towards him their necks, and they made the hlacks 
of their eyes surround him.—And they begged him that 
he would pass his night in talk with them, on the condi¬ 
tion that they should mend his poverty.—He said, “ My 
desire is yours I Welcome to you since ye have wel¬ 
comed (—Ifeverthelesa when I came to you ray children 
were writhing with hunger, and calling to me for a 
quick return.—if they find me tardy, distraction 
will possess them, and my life will he no more serene.— 
Now suffer me to go that 1 may fill their emptiness, and 
relieve their choke; then return to you straightway, 
prepared for night-talking till the dawn.”—So we said 
to one of the lads, “Follow him to his people, that he 
may be the quicker to come again,”—And the boy set out 
with him, carrying his wallet under, his arm, hastening 
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hk return:—But be delayed a delay exceeding bounds; 
then the lad oame back alone .—We said to him, Wbat 
story hast thou of the knave ?'—He said: He took me 
along wearying ways and branobing pathe^ until we 
came to a ruined but.—Then he said, Here U my 
atationi the nest of my chicks.’*—And ho bade open to 
him the door, and he pulled away from me his wallet, 
and said, By my life 1 thou hast lightened a load off 
me, and deserved fair treatment from me.-^Now here U 
a oouneel for thee which is among the most precious of 
counsels, the seed-plots of advantages f then ho recited: 

Wbec tbra hast got the pluaVmg of tho pdxa, dsfe; it not to the 
oombg yotf: 

And if thou lightest on a treadifig-fioor, fill thy crop with 
the esri that are tbsrs; 

And ably not when thoa hut piokad theu up, leat thou atiok In 
the DOt of the sDsrer; 

And go sot far in when thou awimmeat, for safety ia on the bask. 

Aoooat with “ CHvo now,*’ and snawsr with Bye and hye and 
«I1 what is poa^oned ftcon thee fhr whst oomss st odos. 

And exoeed not upon a friend in thy visitiag^ for no one was orer 
wearied of aavs the olinging guiet 

Then he said, Treasure theee lines in thy heart, and 
follow them in tby conduct.—And now hasten to thy 
fellows in the keeping of thy Lord;—And when thou 
hast reached them, bring them my greeting, and re* 
hearse to them my commandment.—-And say to them 
f^m me that full sure night-watching spent in tales 
is among the greatest of harms; and that 1 &il not 
to care for myself, nor will bring dryoese into my head 
by vigils,”—Said the narrator t Now when the argument 
of his poem had put us in view of hie ounuing and 
fraud, we upbraided each other for Leaving him, and for 
deceiving ourselves with his lie.—Then we separated 
with frowning faces and a losing bargain, 
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THE SEVENTEENTH ASSEKBLY, CALLED 
“THE EEYEESED.” 

ThU Aaerably R«embl«s th» U&t; tLe difierence between 
them being that, whareaa the fisAt accoxnFlished in the laat ooiudsMd 
in produdng eentencee or lince of poetrj, the lettere of which 
should be the Baioe whether read forward or backward, the pecu* 
lisriC 7 of the preeent composition ie that words themsel’Tos being 
reversed produce a perfeot Bense. The Assembly, in other respects, 
shows no featore that requires notice, 

A1 Hdritbf aon of Hamm&m, related: Iq one of the 
places 'whither my journeying cost me, to whose faiinesa 
my eye was lifted np, I beheld some yonths, on whom 
was the mark of understanding, and the beauty of the 
stars of the dark.—And they wore in a debate that was 
strong of blast, and a contention that exceeded in its 
heat.—Then 'was I lonsed to make towards them by the 
love of disputation, and by deeming the iniits of die- 
oussion to be sweet.—And 'when I had joined myself 
to their company, and strung myself on their thread, 
they said, “ Art thou one who 'will prove himself in the 
strife and oast in his bucket among the buckets?’’—I 
said, “ Nay, I am but of the lookers on at war, not of 
the sons of the stab and the stroke.”—Then they broke 
off from argoing with me, and gave themeelves to put¬ 
ting forth riddles.—And there was in the midst of their 
ring, and in the circlet of their company, an old man 
whom cares had made lean, whom the hot 'wind had 
scorched;—So that he had come to be thinner than 
a reed, dryer than the shears.—And yet ‘was he uttering 
wonders whenever he answered, and oansing Sahbln 
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to be forgotten as often ea be expounded.—And I 
admired the judgment be T^aa gifted with, and hU euT^ 
passing that aaaemblage.—And be ceased not to make 
clear every puszle, and to lay low ah he aimed at, 
until the ^^uirers were empty, and the asking and the 
answenng were exhausted.—Now when be saw that the 
company bad consumed their store, and were forced to 
&sting, he hinted at a collo(^ay, and asked leave for 
an argument.—They said, " Excellent, but who will be 
our surety for it?”—He said, “Do ye know a com- 
poeitioD whoee earth is its heaven, end whose mom is its 
even; which is woven on two beams, and shows with 
two colours, and prays towards two points, and goes 
forth with two faces ?-^If it rises out fVom its east excel* 
lent is its splendour, and if it mounts fmm its west, then 
Oh its marvel!” 

Said Al iffftritb: Then it was as though nhe company 
were struck with speeohleesnessi or the word “Silonoe” 
were Inoumbent upon them.—And no man said word, 
and the tongue of none uttered aughtBut when be 
saw them dumb as cattle, and speechless as statues, he 
said to them, “ I have now conceded to you the term of 
grace, and made slack to you the tether of delayAnd 
here is the camp of gathering, the station of deoision.— 
Now if your minds yield freely I will praise, bnt if your 
flre*8taves be barren I will mb the spark They said 
to him, “ By Allah, there is no swimming for us m 
the deep of this sea, no wandering on its shore; so 
^ve rest to our thoughts from travail, and make grateful 
thy gift by rcadinesa.—And take us as brethren who 
will leap when then leapest, and will recompense when 
thou asekest recompensing.”—And he looked down a 
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space; then he said, I hear you and obey.—Take now 
this dictation &om me and hand it down of me: 

’M 'a ti is the creature of kindness; and the perfecting 
of a benefit is the deed of the liberal; and the dispoei* 
Hon of the generous is a treasure of praise; and the 
gain of thanks is a gathering of happiness; and the 
index of generosity is the light of cheerfulness; and 
the pracrice of courtesy leads of needs to afteotion; 
and the boiid of Mendship demands smoere counsel; 
and truth of narratiTe is the ornament of the tongue; 
and eloquence in speech is witchcraft to hearts; and the 
net of desire is the bane of souls; and impatienoe of 
disposition is a dishonour to mortals; and evil desire 
consists not with eelf-reetraint; and the clinging to 
pmdenoe is the leading-cord of safety; and to seek 
occasions for blaming is the worst of faults; and the 
dwelling upon :feiIiDgs orerthrows Mendsbips; and 
sincerity of purpose is the cream of a gift; and un- 
grudgingnees in conferring is the price due to asking; 
and the undertaking of labours lays the way for re* 
compence; and faith in God’s protection makes it easy 
to bestow; and the excellence of the prince is large- 
nees of breast; and the ornament of rulers is hatred 
of defamers; and the reward of praiseworthy deeds is 
a bestowing of gifts; and tho dowry of oonoiliation 
is the obtaining of requests; and the cause of error is 
estraTBgance of aim ; and to OTerstep bounds blunts 
vigour; and transgression of politeness nullifies ser¬ 
vices ; and the forgetting of rights provokes resistance; 
and to shun doubtful deeds raises men’s rank; and 
elevation of dignities is by rushing into dangers; and 
the exalting of positionfl is by the favour of Providence; 
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and loftineBB in Bctiona is through the of desires; 

and the lengthening of thought makea precision of 
judgment; and the crown of princeliness is the refine* 
ment of courtliness; and by contentiousness is lost what 
is sought for; and in perils is shown tho difEbrence 
among men; and in the superiority of plans lies the 
distinction of men’s values; and by the exaggeration of 
the envoy policy is weakened; and through laxness of 
powers do terrors appear; and by the task of patience 
is the fruit of victory; and the merit to be praiseworthy 
is in proportion to diligence; and to repay regard is 
necessary to coasidemtion; and affection in servanta is 
shown in visiting their masters ; and the adomment of 
manliness is the guarding of trusts; end the proving 
of brethren is in their lightening one^s griefs; and 
the repulse of enemies is hy dsfenoo on the part of 
friends; and the testing of the intelligent is by as¬ 
sociating them with tho ignorant; and the looking to 
consequences gives seouiity from fetalities; and the 
keeping from baseness spreads reputation; and the vioe 
of boorishness consists not with excellence; and the 
essence of the noble is the guarding of secrets. 

Then fie said: These are two hundred words com¬ 
prising culture and admonition.—If one move them ia 
this direotionj there is no debate, no contention; but 
if one desire the reversing of their mould, and the 
turning of them backwards, let him say, “Seotets 
are trusted to the noble; and the nature of excellence 
consists not with booiiahnees; and foulness of reputa¬ 
tion spreads disgraceAnd so on this track let him 
trail them and not fear error in them, until there eksJl 
come the close Of their couplets and the last of their 
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pe&rlS) oamelj, to perfect kindness is a good deed 
of man.’* 

Said the narrator: Now when he had uttered his 
unique address, and his elegancy that was perfect of 
meaning, we knew how much oompositlon may he 
direrse in meiit, and that excellence is in the hand of 
God; So gires it to whom he will.—Then clung each 
of us to his skirt, each cut oS for him a portion feom 
what he possessed.—But he declined to reoeire mine, 
and said, I do not take forfeit of my pnpib.’^—I said. 

Be AM Zayd, even with all this embrowning of thy 
figure and this failure of the water of thy cheek.’’—He 
said, I am he/ even with all my leanness and wither- 
ing, and the squalor of my drought.”—Then I took to 
chiding Mm for this gadding east and west.—But he 
declared the Power of God and our return to Him. 
then he indited with an aching heart: 

Time batk drawn bis sword npoa ao to fright me, hath 
ahupen^d hU blade; 

And bath stolen away £rom mine eyelid its slumber, like an 
adrersaiy; and bath made fts tear flow down; 

And oaosed ms to roam the worid ; to go about its east, to traverse 
its west: 

And day after day there is fbr me in each valley but a single 
ri^g and setting. 

And so the ezUe*8 figure is obanged and bis destination is afar. 

Then he went Away trailing his gait and swinging his 
arms;—And we were divided between turning to gaze 
on him and hastening after him.—Then we delayed not 
to loose oui loops, and we went asunder like the bands 
of Saba. 


The following is AbO Zayd’a composition read back¬ 
wards : Secrete are trusted to the noble; and the 
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sfiturd of oxoellenc^ oonsuts not with booriahness; and 
foulness of reputation spreads disgrace; and the guard¬ 
ing against fatalities secures from ill oonsequences; and 
the discerning of the foolish is hj associating them with 
the intelligent j and the proving of friends is in the 
repelling of enemies; and the driving away of sorrows 
is by the sheering of brethren; and the proof of re* 
ligioos beliefr is in the observance of virtue; and the 
grace of subjects is the visiting their masters; and 
sincerity of regard consists in the repaying of considera¬ 
tion ; and the necessity of exertion is in proportion to 
reputation; and the meriting of success is the fruit of 
patience; and in the duross of terrors is strength shown; 
and by looseness of policy the envoy is weakened; and 
through increase of lank do purposes di^er; and accord¬ 
ing to the eminenoe of men is the magnitude of their 
perils; and in poverty oontention is useless; and with 
oourtlinew comes the refinement of rule; and the first 
thing in knowledge is oleamess of thought; and to 
defer men's hopes is a failure in duties; and loftiness of 
authority is by the favour of Providence; and exaltation 
in dignitiee is by rushing into dangers; and the raising 
of r^ raises distrusts; and the shunning of contu* 
maoy prodnoes regard for rights; and forgetfulness of 
eervioes destroys courtesy; and to overstep bounds blunts 
vigour; and to go beyond the mark is an excess of error; 
and the obtaining of requests is by the interceding of 
couciliatioa; and the dowry of givers is the spreading 
of their praiseworthy deeds; and the reward of adminis¬ 
trators is the hatred of rulers; and the ornament of the 
prince is largeness of breast; and the virtue of bestowing 
brings with it God's protection; and faith in recompense 
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makefl lal^ocm easy; asd tlie hatefulness of begging is 
the pike paid for coofemog; and ungnidgingness in a 
gift is the cream of intentioD; and aincerity in affection 
makes nought of filings; and the dvelling upon men’s 
^ces 19 the worat of faults; and the seeking after safety 
is the leadiug'Cord of prudence; and the clinging to self- 
restraint keeps from desire; and evil of disposition is 
the dishonour of mortals; and the weariness of sonls is 
the bane of lore; and the witchcraft of speech is a net 
to hearts; and the eloquence of the tongue is the 
grace of naitatiTe; and trothfalness of advice demands 
friendship; and the bond of affection leads of needs to 
oonrtesy; and the habit of cheerfaloess is an earnest of 
nobility; and the index of happiness is the gathering of 
thanks; and a gain of praise is the treasure of the 
generous; and &e natore of the liberal is the doing of 
goodness; and the perfecting of kindness is a good 
deed of man. 


THE EIGHTEENTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
'‘OF sinjAb.” 

Id tMs Aweably AbC Zajd is lepraant^d as gaining a splen^d 
p»seoi by tha nuratiTe of an alleged zmafortoDe. We are left in 
doubt whether hie story be trae or only <me of bis usual arti£cee to ob* 
t^n (he bounty of his ftiends. hi ajoamoy&omDaDuuBcas to Bagdad, 
the caravan, in whioh are fUrith and Ab& Zayd, halts at SiajSr, a 
oity of the IKyfcr Babl'ah, which Itee on the northern route between 
Syria and Irah. There a merchant wae ^ving a wedding feest, to 
which, according to the hoepitable custom of the East, all flawriyi 
were invited. After the more gqhstantial Tiands have been consumed, 
a glass vase of sweetmeats is produced, at the sight of which Abd 
Z^d etarte up and quite the circle of guests. On being aeked the 
reason of this conduot he declares that be id bound by an oath not 
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tc 1q the vioiiut^ of aiiyt}u 2 i^ that ia tnupamit and heiro,^» 
whAi ifl iuide it. I^e compaa; uawillingiy send the aveet* 
QMfrU, end Abii Zapd then teUa hie ator;, vhioh ia that, being 
poaaeaeed of e beautiful and eccompUahed eUve girl, he Had rereeled 
the KOTdi to a falee friend, who bad betnjred it to the Oovemor. 
Thia officer being deairoua tc obtain each a paragon aa a pncent to 
hie Prince, had taken the girl from him b; force \ on which Ahd 
Zajd bad vowed that he woold never remain in company with any 
th^g that could not keep a asoret: and ae glaaa haa thia daSeot he 
mnct decline to ait oppoaiCe to a glaee vaee. The hoat reapeote thia 
Konewhat fhadfol ecruple. and in the end ordete aweetcaaeta to be 
brought in ailver Taeee, and preeante Ab& Zeyd, not only with the 
oontenti of the veaeela. but the veaeele themielTea. Though the 
conceit on whJoh thie oompoaltion ia fconded ia puerile enough, the 
Aaaembly ia one of the moat poetical in i^ariri'a work, and a ehoioe 
epeolDeu of hie nob and elaborate dioUon. Whatever mehte it 
may poeeeei are, however, diminiabed by the oircumatanoe that It la 
a c^ae imitation, and in parte almoat a literal copy, of one by AI 
Samadhnl. 

Al HdritHf son of Hamm&in, rolatod: I wta once on 
the return journey from Damasons, on my way to the 
City of Peeoej—‘With trarellon of tho Bend Nomeyr, a 
company of wealth and worth.—And with us was Abil 
Zayd, of Serdj, he tha6 >ie an enohainment to the hasty, 
end a beguiling to the bereaved, the wonder of the time, 
the pointed at with the finger for his eloquenoe.—Kuw 
OUT baiting at Smj&r fell on a time when one of the mer* 
ehante there was making a mariiago feast:—And he 
bade to his banquet the whole commonalty, both of 
settled land and of desert; so that his bidding extended 
to the caraTan, and he comprised in it both the important 
and those of no account.—Now when we bad responded 
to his bidder, and arrived at Ms hall, he set before tis 
viands of one hand and two, whatever is sweet in the 
month or &ir to the eye.—And after this he brought 
forth a vase, whioh was aa though it had been congealed 
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of air, or condensed of sunbeam moies^ or moulded of the 
light of the open pUia, or peeled from the white pearl: 
—And it had been fumiahed with assortments of comdts, 
and abased with a pervading perfame, and there had 
been poared into It a draught from Tesnim, and it 
disclosed a fair aspect^ and the fragrance of a gentle 
breeze.—^ow when onr appetites were kindled at its 
presence,* and our palates were eager for the trial of 
it; and it was imminent that the s<jnadrons should be 
sent forth against its train, and that we should (fry at 
the spoiling of Itevenge \—Lo Abd Zayd. sprang up 
like a madman, and sundered from it as far as the lizard 
is sundered from the fish.^^hen we sought of him that 
he shodid return, and not be as was i^odir- among 
Thamftd.--But he* said, “By Him' who raises the deed 
from their sepulchres, I will not return except the vase 
be taken away.—So we found no escape from humouring 
him, and acquitting him of his vow.—And we bade 
carry it away, and our minds were carried after it and 
our tears Eowed concerning it.—And when he had 
returned to his seat, and was free from guilt, we asked 
him wherefore he rose, and for what reason he bade take 
away the vase.—He said, “ Because that glass is a be¬ 
trayer ; and for years I have bad an oath that the same 
place should not hold me and one who betrays.”—'We 
said to him, “ What is the cause of thy strict oath and 
thy binding vow —He said: I had a neighbour whose 
tongue cajoled, while his heart was a scorpion; whose 
speech was a honeycomb to refresh, while bis hidden 
thought was a concentred venom:—And through his 
living near me I was led to converse with him, and 
by his false smiling I was deluded into consorting with 
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hiTO:—And t'he fairness of bis seeming infatuated me to 
companying vitb him, and the guile of his character 
drew me on to intimacy with hiia.->And I aaeooiatcd 
with him in the thought that he would be to me as 
a most close neighbonr; but it was made roaniteat that 
he was a swooping eagleAnd I was ihmiliar with him 
in the belief that he was a familiar friend, but he showed 
that he was a treacherous serpent—And I ate my salt 
with him, and knew not that at the testing be would be 
of those whose loss is rejoiced at:—And 1 drank my 
wine with him, and understood not that on trial he 
would be of those whoso departure is a delight. 

Now in tny house was a maiden to whom no riTal could 
be found in porfeotion.—If she unveiled, the two lights 
of hearen were shamed, and each heart was burned with 
the fires of lowe.—If she smiled, she made the beads of 
silver to be despised, and pearls would be sold for wbat is 
worthless.—If she gazed, she roused lovo-fancies; she 
realized the witchcraft of Babylon.—If she speke, she en¬ 
chained the heart of the wise, and called down the wild 
goats from the crags.—If sho read the Koran, she 
would heal the heart-sick, she would give life to one 
buried alive; so that thou wouldest think her ^fred 
with the pipes of David.—If she sang, Ma'bad would 
become as a slave, to her, and to Isaac it would be 
said, ^‘Away] begone!’^—If she piped, Zondm would 
appear an impostor beside her; although he was a leader 
in his generation, one confident iu his charming.— 
If she danced, she. dislodged the turbans from men’s 
heads; she would make thee fbrget the dance of the 
bubbles in the oups.—And possessed of her 1 despised 
the red camels; and with the enjoyment of her I 
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adorned the neck of my prosperity.—And I veiled her 
face from the siin and moon) I excluded the mention of her 
from the paths of my night-talk)—‘Tet withal was I 
fearful lest a breeze by night might hear her feagtance, 
or a Satih divine of her, or the flashing lightning hetray 
her.—And it oame to pass, through the decay of my 
minished fortune, and the malignness of my unlucky 
star, that the heat of wine caused me to describe her 
to my blabbing neighbour.—Then understanding re¬ 
turned after the anow had been shot, and I felt trouble 
and vexation, knowii^ that the thing was lost which 
was committed to snob a sieve.—But yet I stipulated 
with him' to keep close what I had uttered, and to guard 
my secret even though I should anger him.—^And he 
declared that he treasured secrets as the miser treasures 
the denax) and that he would not rend veils of oon- 
fldence even were he exposed to be cast into Are. 

But not more t han a day or two had passed when, it 
occurred to the ruler of that town, and its Governor 
having authority,—That he would repair to the court 
of his Prince to make a new display of his horsemen, 
and pray a rain from the cloud of his bounty;—And he 
wished for a present to take with him, such as should 
accord -with the Prince’s desire; that he might offer it in 
the course of his interview.—Whereon he Began to be 
liberal in rewards to his scouts, and to heighten the 
inducements to whoso should possess him of his wish.— 
Then stooped that treacherous neighbour his flight to the 
largess, and, putting on the hreast-plate of Iziferay, re¬ 
belled against the blame of the blamer.—And he came to 
the Glovemot, stretching his ears, and published what I 
had told him as a secret.—And 1 had no alarm till his de- 
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pendants rushed in to me and his serrants ewarmed upon 
me, urging rae to prefer him with loy peerless pearl, 
on the condition that I should dictate to him her price. 
—Then sorrow overwhelmed me as the aea overwhelmed 
Pharaoh and his host.—And I ceased not to defend 
her, but defence availed not; and to intercede with 
him, but intercession profited not.—And as often as he 
saw in me an increase of evasion and the desire of 
seoape, he shouted, he burned with rage, be gnashed 
upon me with his teeth.—Hut ;^ot mj soul consented not 
to part hom its full moon, nor that I ehould tear the 
heart from my hrsast.^But when threatening tamed to 
assault, and invective to beating, the fear of death led 
me to barter the black of roy eye for the yellow of 
coin; hut the informer gained nought but gnilt and 
ignominy.—And since then I have had a vow to God 
Most High that I would never again keep in presence of 
a hetrayer.—Now glass is distinguished by this base , 
quality; nay, its name has been made a proverb for 
treachery ;«^o that the tenour of my oath extends 
to it, and tlist is the reason that my hand stretobes 
not forth to it. 

Now, iiooe 1 h&re ezphuaod, blsme ms not that y« bsvo baen 
hindsred in the vintage of tho entoa ■, 

For mj dzoue in what 1 have done is plain; and 1 will repair 
tho rent 1 have made bj m 7 reeourcoa, old or new; 

8o that tho ploaaaatry that X will supply jon with shall be more 
delioioua than sweetmeats in the jndgmeDt of all the intclligenL 

Said A1 Hftrith, son of Hammfim; Then we accepted 
his excusing, and kissed his cheek,-^And said to him, 
‘'Long aince treachery vexed the Best of Mankind, so 
that there was declared conoeming the woman that 
carried firewood that which was declared.’’—After this 
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w© asked Mm of the hehaYionr of this tell-tale na^h- 
hour, this imregardfiil intimate.—After ha had feathered 
against him the arrow of delation, and out the cord of 
ohaervance,—He said, He took to submission and humil¬ 
iation, and to interceding with me by people of degree. 
—But I bad atraitly oharged myself that my familiarity 
diould not seek a return to him until my yesterday 
should return to me.—And. he gained nothing from me 
but refusal and persiatence in aversion; yet was he not 
disheartened by repulse, nor shamed from his impudence 
of fee©; but persevered in overtures and was urgent in 
roquets j—And nought freed me from his annoying and 
made hopeless to him the gaining of his desire, save some 
verses in which breathed the vengeful breast and the 
wounded spirit.—And these proved a driving forth to his 
devil, an impiieoning of him in his dwelling.—And on 
their publication he made an irrevocable divorce with 
joy, and cried, Alasl Perdition I—And despmred of the 
resurreotion of my buried friendship as the infidels 
despair of the tenants of the tombs.—Then we conjured 
him to recite them, and give us to smell their fragrance. 
—He said, “Be it so: man is mad© up of impatience.” 

_So he recited, and no bashfnlness hindered him, no 

timidity restrsmed him: 

There wu s companion to whom 1 gave the pur© mUt of my 
love’s truth when I itooied him tame and a friend; 

Bnt to whom I ehowed the estrangement of him that hates when 
I found him to b« foul the matter of a aor© or aa tepid water. 

I fanoied him, before ho wae tried, a familiar and dutiful} hut he 
baa shown a churl, one to be cenaured: 

I choeo him aa one to coaverae with ae, but my heart is now 
wounded by hie wronging; 

I thought Mm to be a helper and compaeeionato, but I have dis¬ 
covered him to he an accursed one, a devil to be driven away with 
etonea; 
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I iMkdd vpcn him as om dsvotad to me, hot my testing of him 
hu dieolesed him u s fiend peryeiee and ; 

And I jsdged that he would blow a gentle braze, but he would 
blow nought but A simoom. 

From his serpent'bite whidi baffled the enohonter 1 lay wounded; 
bnt ho had no hurt ^ra me. 

On the morning of our eepention hie oondltlon wee ereot, but my 
body WM eiok; 

He wee not pleasant end abundant to me; nay, by .his etil' 
doing he was teirible to caei and an adTereaiy. 

I said, when I bad made trial of him, “ ‘Would that he azleted not, 
that he had not been a oompanlon to me.” 

By hii beOeyaJ he batefhl the morning to ay heart, eincs 
the morning is found to be a betrayer; 

And he has brought me to the lore of the nlghtt dnee the blaok of 
darkneiB is a watoher that oonoeale; 

And enough of guilt and blame has the informer in hie work, even 
though he speak ^ truth. 

Said A1 Hdrith i Now when the master of the house 
heard hit Terse and hit oadence, and admired hit 
cDoomiutn and his tatire,—He set him on the oouoh of 
hifl respeot) and gare him the first pUoe on bis onshion of 
honourThen ha bade bring ten dishat of tilTer, on 
whiah were tweatmeats of candy and honey,—And said 
to him, “ The people of the Fire are not at the people of 
the Garden; nor it it lawful that the innocent should be 
made at the auapeoted.—Now these vesaols take rank 
among the sinless in the keeping of secrets; to show, 
them not eTeraion, nor count Hftd.with ‘Ad.’'—Then he 
bade his serTant carry them to hit lodging that be might 
do with them at he would.—And Ahd Zayd turned to 
Qt and said, “Becite the Chapter of Victory, and be 
gladsome at the healing of your wound;—For now God 
hath repaired your bereaToment and permitted your 
meal, and gathered you together to sweetmeats; and 
it may be that ye mislike a thing, and yet it is your 
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good.”—And when he was thinking of departure he 
inclined to beg the dishes as a present^—And said to the 
entertainer, “Truly it is among the maita of good 
breeding that he who gives aught should ^ve the vessel 
that holds it.”—Said the host, “ Both of them and the 
boy; so speak no more, but rise in peaoe.”—And he 
leaped up to the reply, and thanked the host ae the 
meadow thanks the rain-clond.—Then did Abd Zayd 
bad us to his tent and give us to dispose of his sweet- 
meats, and began to pass round the dishes, and to divide 
their contents among the company;—And he said: I 
know not whether 1 should complain of that betrayer or 
thank him; whether I should forget bis act or remember 
it.—For though he was aggressive in his wrong and 
tinseled his treacherous tale, yet &om his cloud did 
this plenteous rain ponr down, and iiom his sword did 
this spoil ceme in to me.—And now it is moving in my 
mind that I should return to my cube, and be content 
with what has come thus easily, and not weary myself 
nor my oameb.—So I will take leave of you as one that 
is regardfol, aud commend you to the Best of Guardians. 
—Then he mounted his beast to return on his track, to 
bend his course to his people.—And when his strong 
icamel coursed along and bis sooiableness quitted us, 
he left us as an assembly whose president is gone, or 
a night whose moon has set. 


THE NINETEEOTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
“OF nasIbIn.” 


In this compositian EarM dispUje his knoirle^ge of the Tofsjli 
jargon. Among the &noies of age it was the oostom to give to 
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vftiioui Itindi of fbod DatDSe oompouoded ‘ffibh |*1» neb u sk 

ftttAobdd to ft gTftfti aaicbor of ftPiToala ftsil uucimsM objeott. M 
Arabs of ths down csUsd ft bird wd s »he-hy«8nft j* i j 

ni as tbs milk; way wsi caUsd j*\, ■» tbs Supbuuts of 

tbs polished dtios of Irak oallsd a dish of rios by om or 

bys^name, and a diftb of meat by anotbor. To know these assms to 
bars bsftn oonsldercd a ms^k of good brsodiog: and tbs leamad 
anthor did net think them unworthy of a ^ iroTk, aa one 
of ths obaraoteilstios of the Arabic language. In the aame apirit be 
introduoea into tbe 9Ctb Asaaotbly a number of tbs cant tarme oaed 
by the beggare of tbs time, or as tbay were oallad ** the people of 
aisftn/’ Ths story of tba Amsmbly is of tbs uioal aimplioity. Abii 
Zayd is purauing bia ordinery oovm of life at Ksflbln, in tbo Diyir 
Bab1<ab» when be ia taken with a sarioui Utossa. His friends, beax* 
ing of )t» basten to bia houaa in alarm, bat are bformed that be is 
batter and will receive thero. They dnd him prostrate, but as 
talkatiTS as ever; and after he baa snterteinsd tbszn with bis con* 
▼eraation for lotaa tierto be tells his bod, in ths onigmatioal Ungunga 
of Tofhyl, to bring a ropiai for tbam. They partake of it, and leave 
him r^otoiag in hie recovery, and grateful for bis hospitali^. 

A1 Hiiith, non of Hamm&m, related: Irak vas barreD 
ia a certain year through the failure of the stars that 
bring the rain-cloud 5 —And the travellers told of tbe 
tract of NapSbIn, and the comfort of its wealthy people. 
^Then I mounted a came) of Mehrah, and fixed a lance 
of Samhar,—And journeyed, land sending ms on to land, 
and hill drawing me up from dale, until I reached it, 
worn man on worn beast.—Now when I had halted in 
its fertile dvelling-plaoe, and won a portion in its 
pasture, I purposed that I would lay down my neck 
in it, and take its people for my ndghbours,—-Until the 
dried year should revive, and the eprong-rain visit the 
land of my family.—Now, by Allah, my oye-ball had 
not tasted of its sleep, my night had not travailed of its 
day, ere I found Abt 2ayd, the Serftji, roaming tbe 
quarteers of Na^bin, now stumbling with the orazed, 
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now winning witli the fortunate.—And from his mouth 
was be scattering pearls, and he milked Uie milk'dow 
with both his hande.—Then I found that my campaign, 
had now gathered a booty, and my single lot had become 
two-foldAnd I ceased not to follow his shadow where- 
ever he sped, and to glean his utterance as often as he 
spoke,—Until there came on him a sickness whose term 
was prolonged, whose sharp kniTes bared his bone; so 
that it went near to xoh him of the rohe of life, to give 
up to Abd Tahya.—Then did I feel through the loss of 
his presence and the interruption of his teaching, as 
ho feels that is put far from his desire, or the suckling at 
the weaning.—After this it was rumonied that his 
pledge was already forfeit, that the talon of death was 
fixed in him.—And his comrades were disturbed at the 
rumouring of the rumouiers, and they swarmed to his 
courtyard, hurrying in: 

Bewildered, tlieii grief mekiog them, to reel, ae if thej bed been 
fiucldng the old wine; 

They poored forth their teore, and thej rent their boeoma, and 
they beat their cheeks, and they wounded their heads; 

And they had been willing that fate had made a peace with him, 
and had ae i a o d thw poaaaesioae and theaselvee. 

Said the narrator: Now 1 was of those who joined to 
his comrades and hastened to his gate.—And when we 
had amved at bis court-yard and assayed to scent the 
news of him, his boy came forth to us, his lips parted 
with a smile.—And we inquired ocnoeming the Shaykh 
as regarded his complaints, and the truth of the strength 
of his disorders.—Se said, He was lately in the grasp 
of the sickness and the wearing of the feyer; until the 
lingering disease wasted him, and the killing disease 
exhausted him.—But afterward God was gracious in 
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Btrengfchening his last gasp, and he reooTered from his 
trance.—So return on your paths and put off your dis¬ 
quietude ; —For he is now one to go out and in, and to 
pledge you in wine.”—Xhen we made much of his glad 
news, and urged that we might see him; and he entered 
announcing us, then came out permitting usAnd we 
found Ahft Zayd a prostrate, hut his tongue going freely. 
—Then ve took seat about his bad, gazing on his linea¬ 
ments.—And he turned his eye round the assemblago; 
then said, Look on this, the offspring of the moment: 

God bu ttTsd mb, thanks be to Him, from a slolaeM tbtt went 
Dur to blot no oat ; 

And hu gnnMd me reoovery; though it must noeds be thst dcelh 
will one day waste me, 

Deetk forgets me not; yet be gives me e delay before the end of 
my feeding. 

If it be decreed, then will ao Mond eToU, nay, not even the 
guarded domain of SoUyb, to guard ne from him. 

Nor oore I if hie day be near, or if death be put off for a season. 

Tor whnt bout is there in liib, in which I behold offliotions, any, 
they wear me out? 

8aid A1 HArith: Then we saluted him with wishea 
for the lengthening of his term and the withdrawal of his 

fear;_And invited each other to risa through fear of 

annoying him.—But he said, “Kay, but stay with me 
during the light of to-day that by your pleasantry y© 
may heal my sadness;—For your conversatioti is the fbod 
of my soul, the magnet of my friendlinesa.”—Then we 
aimed at contenting him and guarded from disobeying 
him; and turned to discourse, gathering its cream, 
throwing away its frothUntil the time of the day- 
sleep came on and the tongues were weary with talking. 

_ XnA it was a day hot with a fervent heat, ripening the 

orchard.—8o he said, “ Surely drowsiness is now bending 
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yont Decks and sackliig your ©ye-corneis j and 
hd is a strenuOTzs advenary, a suitor not tu be repulsed. 
—So make alliance with him hy a day-sleep, and pattern 
in thia by the Traditions handed^down.”—Said the nar¬ 
rator: Then we followed what he said, and we slept and 
he slept; and God smote upon the ears, and ponrod out 
slumber on the eyelids,—Until we passed ik>m the 
domain of Being, and by sleep were hindered ftom 
prayer.—And we waked not until the heat was now 
abated and the day was old.—Whereupon we washed 
hand and foot for the two mute prayers, and performed 
what loosed us of our debt.—Then we stirred for de¬ 
parture to the place of our camel-saddles.—But Aba 
Zayd turned to his cub, who was after his likeness and 
make, and said: I fancy that the Father of Indwelling 
has now lighted a coal in their stomachs;-—So call f6r 
the Father of Assembling, for he is glad news for erery 
hungry oneAnd follow whh the Father of Pleasant¬ 
ness, him who is patient at every wrong;—Then re¬ 
inforce by the Father of liOvingness, the loved of every 
one that is wise; him that is turned about between 
burning and torment;—^d on I with the Father of 
Acuteness, for excellent is he as a companion;—And 
ho \ with the Father of Help, for ^lere is no attendant 
like him;—And if. thou bring on the Father of Comeli¬ 
ness, how comely will he make his comelmessAnd 
haste with the Mother of Hospitality, her who may 
remind thee of ChosroeaAnd forget not the Mother of 
Strengthening, for how many are those who tell of her; 
—And call to the Mother of Joyfulness; then assault 
her, it is no crime;—And end with the Father of 
Dignity, the consoler of every sorrowful one;—And if 
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thon joia witt him tlifi Father of LoftiaeBS then ■will blot 
oat thy name from among the niggardly,—And beware of 
Bummoniag the Two ^umourers before the rieing of the 
oamela of departing—And when the company have 
oeaaed from t hei r hand*waBhiag, have handled the 
FaAer of Softnew,—Then carry round to them the 
Father of Generoaity, for he is the sign of the generous. 

Said A1 Htoth: Then his son understood the deli¬ 
cacies of his hu ntin g by the subtlety of his disoerntnent. 
—And he went round among us with viands and per- 
ftime; until the sun gave notice of tho setting.—Now 
when we had resolved on departure, we said to him, 
“ Seest thou not this marvellous day, how its mom 
showed gloomy, hut it# even is brilliant?”—And he 
prostrated himself long in prayer; then raised his bead 
and said: 

Pwpui not in oalsmliMa of & gladdening that shall wipe away 
thy sorrows; 

For how many a aiuMin blows, then turns to a gentle brease and 
is ohaogoQI 

How many a hateful cloud axiaes, then passes awaj end poon 
not forth t 

And tha smoke of the wood, feax is oonoalred of it, yet bo blase 
appears fooa it ; 

uft sorrow risest and sGiightway aots again, 

So be patient when fear for tune is tbs father of wonders; 

An<^ hope from the peaoe of God blee^gs not to be xookoned. 

Said Al nftrith: Then we noted down his exc^ent 
verses and kept giving thanks to God Most High: and 
we took leave of him, glad at his recovery, overwhelmed 
by his bounty. 
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THE TWENTIETH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
“OF mattafaeikIk.” 

In tliis Assemblj Ah(i Zayd laments tbe ddcay of bis ?tieiigiii, 
and his a4Twdiig uadar the aemblanca of a ml^tf and Taliant 
bdro, to provide a sbrond for wbom ha aaks the bounty of the 
company. 

A1 H&rith, son of Hamm&m, related: I was making 
towards Mayyafiiikln with a company of the well suited, 
men who disputed not ia familiar talk, who knew not 
the taste of dissembled hatred.—And with them 1 was 
as one who quits not his abode, who travels not from his 
fiiend and neiglibourAnd when we had brought to 
their knees the camels of journeying, and had passed 
from our saddles to our nests, we commanded each 
o&er to bear in Tn-lnd companionship, and we forbade 
separation in a strange land.—And we took a chamber 
that we might frequent it at the two ends of day and 
present each other with the choice of the news.—Now 
while we were there on a certain day, and had strung 
ourselves on the thread of union,—Lo I there stood hy 
08 one with a bold tongue and a loud voice;—And he 
greeted with the greeting of a wisard who blows on 
knots; of one who hunts all, from the lion to the sheep. 
—Then he said: 

H&b^ amici, miyarTt DAiTatioiiem, i qii& exemplum aibi sunat 
anditor peritos et mtalligCDa 

Vldi in flora statia maa» juTeneic fortiasiiacm, ooi gladii aral aoiaa 
peaebantis: 

hi cartaman irrmi perinda ac a esrtus eaMt ^qad audandi, at 
nem pertimuit 

Hia prsaUia tuqoe eo anguatiaa dilatavit at id quod ebatmotom 
foerat paterai 
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■Dbi pmocsTit adversArioa nunquEm »diit k prigna conwotion© 
OD© ©pkolo sangam© imbutt: 

1 T «0 nnquim initiWit arc«ii oppugaaM tadoAm, c<43luja2ii, formi- 
dabilen, tiiD©Bdam, 

Qaia ©lamatua rit, cim id iwtitmJMt: Tiotori© k cceb etprmi- 
dhun ftppropuiqaat> 

Prater©©, qoot noote© ©git TeeKbne odolauntu© teoiiu nitidie ■, 
Holies pwU* ©t dabant ©i ©t wceperoat ab eo « iU© 

nbiqu© gntue fuit ©t juoundoa. 

8©d t«inpui non deciit fortitudiMm iUiiu ©t vireo ©riper©: 

Donee anni ite ©am a£Bii©nnt nt ab illo ooiyuiaottiriini amioi doe©* 
der©nti 

Dobili© ftiit nague, nee aaorbom qua sanare potnifc, ©t tumulttutua 
fuit m©dioua t 

It© ut diM©uorit k oandidia pn«Ui©, ©t diMM©«rint ab ©0, pMten 
quau ©t ab ©ia reeponaum accapisaat, ©laqu© nepondiMsi 
STaiitqu© inourvaa fbrmft, nam qnkiuaquo riTit miaerile ©©naoteti© 
eat obnoaiui. 

Dcoe iUom bodli v©ate fimobri isTolutom) Et qid© mcrbii p©:©* 
grin! ourat nliquiaa.' 

Thoa he broke opeoly mto wailing, and wept witii the 
weeping of the lover over Hi beloved-—And when hU 
tear wee stanched and his psMion oooled, he said, 0 ye, 
who ere es a pasture to the forege-sooute, an oiample to 
the generous j by Allah, 1 have not spoken with talse* 
hood, I have not told you save ftom beholding.—Fow if 
there wore a thong to my staff, or a thin shower to my 
cloud, I would myself have done that to which I call 
you; I would not itand as one who directs to it.—But 
how can there be flying without a wing, or is it a orime 
on one that he is poor ? 

Said the narrator: Then began the company to con¬ 
sult of what they should advise, and to whisper of what 
they should doAnd he suspected that they were in 
purpose to dismiss him with refusal, or to importune Mm 

< Th© aboT© traxkalatioa is that of Six 'William Jon©©, with ©om» 
eli gb t ©ItonUooB. 
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for proof.—And it escaped him to sa^, 0 mitagea of 
the plain, 'vhiU shiogU of the hollow I What is this 
taking of thought which shame lOTolts at?—It is as 
though ye were tasked with a heavy labour, not with a 
lag; or had been asked the gift of a proritice, not of 
a mantle; or had been urged to the clothing of the 
Kal^dh, not to the shrouding of a corpse.—Fie on him 
whose rock is not moist, whose gravel oozes not I 
Now when the company had perceived his glihness 
and the saltness of his savour, each one made him whole 
hy a gift) and bore with bis light rain throng fear of 
his flood.'—Said A1 Harith, son of Hamm4m: Now this 
beggar was standing hebind me, hidden by my back 
from my eye,—But when the company had contented 
him by their ont-pouring, and it was incumbent on me 
to take example by them, I drew the ring from my 
little Anger and turned to hiin my gaze,—And lo I he 
was our Shaykh, the Serflji, without deoeption, without 
dispute.—^Then 1 was sure it was a lying tale he had 
lied, and a net that he had laid,—But not the less 
did 1 fold his oloth over its rent and keep his splayness 
of tooth from inspection,—And threw him the ring, 
and said, ^'TTse it for the cost of the monming as- 
semhly.^^—He said, Well done 1 how burns thy flame I 
how noble is thy deed!”—Then he went off, running 
straight forward and trotting his trot as of old.—But 
I lotted for a knowledge of his dead man, and to 
examine his pretence to pious dutySo I struck my 
leg and kindled the ardour of my ranning, until I 
reached him a how* shot off, and beheld him clearly 
an empty place.—Then I caught him by the joining 
his sleeves and stopped him from the career of his 
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lao^coune,—And to him, Allah, thou haft 

no refuge from me, and no eBoape, im^l thou ehov me thy 
shrouded corpse.—Whereupon he pointed to himself; 
and I said, “ God fight against thee; how playful art thou 
in oraft, how wily after the grist Then I returned 
to my oompaniona as returns the scout who lies not 
to his people, who emhelUahes not his spaeoh.—And I 
told them what I lad seen; I disguised not, nor did 
I dissemble.—And they burst into laughter at the 
matter, and oursed that dead man. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
“OF HAYY.” 

AI Harith. At Bayy, in Ponia. fiadi the people flocking 
to hear t preaohtt of greet eloquence and eenotityi sad ftUowiog 
them to tlM plsoe of asaembli&g, listeni to a di^nne from so 
aged msn in ecoleeisetiotl oootume. When the senaen is otw, a 
eapplisntr who csAnot prmU on the GoTemor to UiUq to hii 
complaint against sn offidsl who hod wronged him. osUs upon 
the presohor to aid him by his admonitions, oa wHoh the prsscher 
at onoo indites another disooorse in r^roof of the Governor. The 
latter is moved to repeatanoe, hastens to do justice, rewards the 
preacher, and solioits ee^uainbmoe with bin. The preacher, who 
la no other than Abfl Zayd, goes off. r^oloiag in the suooess 
of his day’s work, having previously given HSrilh some moml 
oounieh 

Al Hflrith, son of Hammam, related: Ever since I 
perfected my forethought and knew right from wtoi^, 
I gave care to incline to admoaielings and eschew 
angering words,—That I might be adorned with graces 
of disposition, and b© free from what brands with 
ahameleesQcss;— And I ceased not to keep myself to 
this discipline, and to allay by it the coals of wrath, 
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until hAHtuation in it 'beoamd n&ture, ax^ application 
to it a deaire 'willingly oboyod. — Now when 1 de¬ 
scended at Sajy (and 1 had now loosed the loops of 
error, and knew good from evil), I saw there one 
morning crowd on the track of crowd; —And ttiey 
were spreading with the spread of locnsts, and ronning 
with the running of steeds, »And describing one to 
another a preacher to whom they were tending, and 
they set Ibn Sam'dn below him.—Then it hmdered 
me not from hearkening to the preachings, and making 
trial of the preacher, that I must endure the clamorous 
and bear the pushing;—So I followed aa follow the 
obedient, and slipped into tho thread of the throng,— 
Until we came to a meeting-place, which had united 
the ruler and the ruled, and gathered the eminent and 
the obscure;—And in the midst of its halo, and among 
its full moons, was an old man, bowed and with a 
breast-bunch, and he wore the cap and the cloak;— 
And he was breaking forth into a sermon to heal breasts 
and to softon rocks; and 1 heard him say, and men’s 
minds were charmed by it: 

Son of man, how thou clearest to that which deceires 
thee, and olingest to that which harms thoe I—How 
than art giren to that which seduces thee; how thou 
art gladdened at him who flatters thee I—Thou art 
troubled about that which wearies thee, but art careless 
of that which concerns thee.—Thou drawest wide the 
bow of thy transgression; thou robest thyself with 
coretonsness which will destroy thee !—Thou art not 
content with what is enough; thou abstainest not from 
the forbidden \ —Thou hearkenest not to admonishiags; 
thou art not deterred by threatening!—It is thy habit 
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to Toer with desires; thou stumhlest ^th the stumhling 
of the puihliud beast)—It is thy oare to lalwui in 
mahmg gain, and to gather an inheritance for thine heirs I 
—It pleases thee to increase what belongs to thee, but 
thou rememberest not what is before thee t—Thou art 
ever intent on thy two caves; thou carest not whether 
the account shall he in thy favour or against thee I— 
Dost thou think that then shalt be left at large, or 
that thou shalt not be reckoned with to«inorrow?—Or 
dost thou count that Death will take bribes | that he 
will distinguish between the lion and the fawn?—No, 
by Allah, nor wealth nor children shall ward off death; 
and nought profits the people of the tombs save the 
accepted worK-^^Then blessing to him who bears and 
retains and makes good what he claims; and with¬ 
holds his soul from desire, and knows that he who 
turns from evil is a gainer;—And that man shall have 
nought save his own work; and that this work sorely 
it shall be shown.—Then he recited as one who is 
fearful, hut with a high-pitched voice: 

By thy life 1 manrioDS sad wealth will n&i avail when the rich 
man dwellsla th» groo&d a&d abides in it; 

So be liberal with thy wealth in tbingt pleasing to Giod. ooatent 
with what thou gamest of Bit hire and reward; 

ind anticipate by U the ohioge of Time. &r he selMS with hie 
crooked ttJon and hij tooth; 

And txujt not treaoheroQi fortune and ite dKeit, £» how many a 
lowly one has it xoarred. bow many a noble \ 

But retiai the dedre of the eoul, which no erring one ever obeyed 
bni he fell from bis high places. 

krA iteep to the fe«r of God, and the dread of Him, that thon 
mayeet escape fr q m his pmishment which ia to be fieared. 

Kegleci not to call to mini thy tin, but weep for it with tears 
that ehall be like the rain-flood at its pouring; 

And Sgore to thy inmd Death and hla stroke, aud the terror of 
his meeti^, and the taste of hla woixnwocd enp \ 


15 
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Tor Uifi ena of tl» dwelbeg of the living is e pit, to wliioli ho 
^scsndi brdaght down from hia tovron« 

Then woll-done I the servnat whom the eva of hia deed grieves, 
end who ahowB uoeadment before the ehottmg of hie gate< 

Said A1 Eirith: Then the aaaemblj remained amid 
tears that they shed, and repentance that they showed; 
until the enn declined, and the day's duties pressed 
upon ns.—Now when the Toices were low, and silenoe 
had gathered, and the tears and the preachings had gone 
to rest,—One crying for help cried to the Prince who 
was present, and began to wail to him of his tyrannous 
agent. — But the Prince leaned to the adversary, 
and was careless of discovering Ms wrong.—And when 
the suppliant despaired of redress from him, he called up 
the preacher to admonish him j—Who rose as rises the 
prompt, and recited, referrit^ to the Prince: 

Wocderfol! a mux hopii^ to attain to nil«; aad then when 
he attains to his deriie he wrongs; 

He weaves warp and woof in tyrannies; now lapping at their 
well, now bidding othera to lap. 

Nor cares he, when he is following his desires in them, whether ho 
maioUins hie religion or destroys it: 

Oh woe to him! if he knew well that there ie no state but 
ohanges, snrely he would not transgress; 

Or if he saw clearly what ie the repentance of him who inclines 
his bearing to the he of informers, he would not incline it 

Bnt obey thou him in whose hand is the leading-cord ; oast down 
fUrtA eye if he neglect observance or ^eak vainly: 

And graze on bitter pasture when he cella thee to the grazmg on 
it, end water at the ealt well when he forbids thee the sweet 

At»^ bear his injury even though ita Couch affliote thee, and poure 
out the tow of thy tears, nay exhanete it; 

For fortune ^ve thee the laugh of him when it departs from 
him, and kindlee for the ambush against him the fire of war. 

knA it ahall bring down on bim exultation, when he appears 
vacant of his office, emptied of it; 

And thou shalt be pitiful to him when his cheeh liee soiled on the 
dost of shame. 
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Thi% la his fste; and then ffunly h« shall one day stand in the 
place wliere even tbs aaster of eIoq,Qeno» shall be fdond a lisper: 

Aiid he shall he gathered to jndgQ^t viler than the toad<stool of 
the plain; he shall be reckoned with for hie ehortcoming and 
sxoees: 

And he shall be ohastised for that which be has committed, 
and fhr him whom he hoe obown; he shall be demanded of for what 
he lipped and what he supped. 

And he shall bo reolconed exaotly with conoaming things, 
IB ha was wont Co do with mankind, bnl more thoroughly. 

So that he shall bite his hand at bis govenung, and wish that he 
had not sought from It what he sought. 

Then he said : 0 thou who art hdtod with authority, 
and trained to rule I—Put away wantonnoae at thy 
dominion, and vain trusting ic thy might:—For dotni- 
nion is a breeze that changes and power is a Ughtmng 
that deodiTes.-**And truly the happieat of rulers is be 
whose people kvq happy in him, and the most wrotobed 
in both worlds is he whose rulu^ is ill—Then he thou 
not as one who neglects the life to come and disregards 
it) who loves the fleeting liib and seeks it, who wronga 
the people and afflicts them, and who, vhon he beers rale, 
walks in the earth to do violezios is it.—For, by Allah, 
the Judge shall not be unregardtng; thou shalt not he 
left at large, 0 man; hut tbo balance shall be set for 
thee, and as thou rewardest thou shalt be rewarded.— 
Said Al H&rith : Then the Governor was aullen at what 
he heard, and his colour changed and ohangod:—And ho 
began to groan eonceming his rulo, and to follow sigh 
with sigh.—Then he attend^ to the complainer, and rid 
him of bis complaint, and to him that was oomplained 
of, and rebuked him.—And be Was courteous to tke 
preacher, and gave him gi^, and urged him to visit him. 
—And the wronged man departed victorious, and the 
wronger checked.—Then the preacher went forth swag* 
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gering among his comrades, glorying in the euooesa of 
big bargain.—But I followed him up, and stepped 
orouching, and showed him a sharp glance.—~And when 
he disoemed what I hid from him, and was aware 
of the turning of my face to him, he said, ‘‘The better 
of two guides ia he who leads aright.”—Then he came 
near me, and recited: 

I am h$ vhom titoa biowMt. H&rith, 

The i&Iker with Idnge. the wit, the intiamte. 

I ahsnn as chATOi not the iriple*twi8ted etnags, 

At timet a Inother of eorneat, at tiisM a Jester. 

E\wits have sot ohisged me eisce I met thee, 

Kor hae vexiag oalamity peeled my branch; 

Mor has any ^ttifig edge clores my tooth; 

Bnt my <daw is fixed in erery prey: 

Os ee<A herd that roams my wolf is rsTagmg; 

8o that it is as thengh I were the heir of all mankind, 
Their Shem, their Ham, and their Japhai 

Said Al H&ritli, eon of Hammdm: Then I said, ‘‘ By 
Allah, now tbou art surely Ahd Zayd; yet thou hast 
been godly beyond *Amr Ibn ‘Obayd ”—Then he was 
cheerful with &e cheerfulness of the hospitable when be 
is Tisited, and said: Xistec, my brother: 

Eieep to troth, althosgh it scorch thee with the fire of threatening: 

And seek to please God; for the most foolish of mankind is he 
who angers the master and pleases the slaTe. 

Then he took leave of bis fellows and departed, 
trailing his aleey^p,—And we searched for him after¬ 
wards in Bought to get news of him by the 

rolls of folding.—Hut there was none of us who knew of 
his abode, or could learn wbat locust had gone off with 
him. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND ASSEITBLY, CALLED 
“OF THE EUPHRATES.” 

AI aocomp&nied bf »>&d ofioial vriMrs, is in fr boftt 

on tho £upbniU«: the party boing: eognged in m mspoction of 
tho UnJ for tho purpoH of fiidag tbe taxation. They meet with 
a penon in ihabby gnrb. whom they treat with much lack of 
CDurtoay; until the coowsation falling on the oomparatiTe iserite 
of eeoratariee and aooountantii the etranger, who ie Ahfi Zayd, 
shows his oloqnanoe by a rhetorical addran on the su’ligsot Ihey 
then seek to conciliate him; bat he quits them in sagar, after re> 
citing some Teresa on the folly and injustioe of jnd^g by 
appmranoss. This difficult Awiembly exhibits a speoiee of oompoai* 
tlcn muoh in favour among the Arabs, m which the poet or orator 
first pxMse ond then blacoM, or first exalts ths ons of two rivsds 
and then the other. Oovpare ths Third Assembly, in which a gold 
denar it thus treated: and the addrassst of Shedddd and Sahil ibn 
HtrflB, on goM and glass, Ar. ProT. 11. p. 780. The speech of 
Abfi Zayd on the two oidan of soribet Is, throughout, an elaborate 
display of paronomasia. 

A1 Efirith, BOtt of Hflmmdm, related: I betook my¬ 
self, during a time of quiet, to the vater-lands of the 
EupbratosAnd there I met with scribes, more ex¬ 
cellent than the sons of Al Furfit, more pleasant in 
manners than the sweet waters.—And I joined my self 
to them for their culture, not for their gold, and I com- 
panied with them for their scholarship, not for their ban- 
(juete.—And among them I sat with equals of Al Ka'k&‘> 
son of Showr, and with them I attained to plenty after 
want.—Until they made mo sharer in food and dwelling, 
and set me above themselves, as tho finger-top is above 
the finger And they took me as the son of their in¬ 
timacy in time of office and of leisure, and the treasurer 
of their secret in earnest and jest.—Now it happened on 
a certain time that they were called to -visit in their 
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order liie com lands of tlie villages:—Then chose 

of the lofty-sailed boats one black, of uncoixed hue:— 
Thou vouldflt thmk it immovable, yet it fleeted as fleet 
the clouds and glided on the deep as a serpent. —Then 
they called me to consenting, and invited me to com- 
panying.—And when we had mounted our sable beast, 
and set ourselves in our cushion-saddle that moved 
on the water,—^e found there an old man, on whom 
was a thread-bare coat and a worn fcurban.-^Then the 
company loathed his presence, and found fault with 
whoever had brought him; and would have purposed to 
put forth of the ship, but that their calmness re¬ 
turned to them.—And when he spied that we deemed 
his shadow to be heavy, and his shower cold, he assayed 
to converse, but was silenced, and he praised God after 
sneeamg, but no one blessed him.—Then was he spot¬ 
less, looking at the pass he had reached, and waiting for 
the holp which comes to the wronged.—And we, we 
roamed through the bye-paths of the serious and the 
gayUntil there occurred a mention of the two kinds 
of offlcial writing, and their excellence, and a distin¬ 
guishing of the more excellent.—And one said that the 
scribe of Composition were the noblest of ecrihes, while 
another leaned to the preferring of Aceountants:—And 
the arguing grew sharp, and the dispute grew long.— 
Until, when there remained no longer an arena for the 
contention, or a fleld for the debate,—Said the old man r 
My friends, ye have made much clamour, and adduced 
the true and the mistaken.^But the clear decision rests 
with me, so be content with my coin, and consult no one 
after me.—Know that the art of Composition is the more 
lofty, though tho art of Account may be the more useful. 
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—The pen of oortespondeno© is a choioe orator, hut the 
pen of aoeount-keoping picks up phiasea carelessly t— 
And the faWings of eloquence are copied to be studied, 
but the ledgers of accounts axe soon blotted out and 
razed.—And tho Composer is the Johayneh for inform* 
ation, and the post-bag of seoxets, and tho confidant of 
the mighty, and great among guests.—And his pea 
is the tongue of soTeroignty, and the knight of the 
skiimish; a Lo^mfin of wisdom, atd'ths interpreter of 
purpose: it carries glad news, and it warns, it is the 
intercessor and tho envoy.—By it fortresses are won, and 
Ices are vanquished, and the rebel is made obedient, and 
the distant is brought near;—And its master is ftee 
from suits, secure from tho malice of aconsers, praised 
in the assemblies, not exposed to tho drawing up of 
registers. 

Now when, in his judgment, he had arrived at this 
point, he saw from the glances of the company that 
he had sowed love and hatred, that he hod pleased a part 
and angered a part.—So he followed up his discourse by 
saying: Not but that the art of Account is bosod on 
verification, and the art of Compering is founded on 
fabrication.—For the pen of tho Accountant holds firm, 
but the pen of the Composer stumbles:—And between 
taking tribute by the impost on transactions and the 
reading of the leaves of volumes, is a dififerenco to which 
comparison cannot apply, into which doubt cannot enter: 
—For tribute fills purses, but reading empties the head; 
and the tax of the memorandum-book enriches the over* 
Bcer, but the interpretation of rolls wearies the eye.— 
And then also the Accountants are the guardians of 
wealth, the bearers of burdens, the truthful relators, tho 
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trustwoith^ QSToys, the guides in doing justice and 
obt^ning it, the anScing mtneasee in breach of contract. 
—And of their number is the Minister of Finance, who 
is the Hand of the Prince, the Pivot of the Councdlj tho 
Balance of huainees, the overseer of the agents.—To 
him is the reference in peace and war; on him is the 
management in revenue and expenditure; b 7 him hang 
evil and advantage; in his hand is the rein of giving 
and denying.—And were it not for the pen of Ac¬ 
countants the fruit of earning would perish, and fraud 
would endure to the Bay of Judgment j the order of 
transactiona would he loosened; the wound of wrongs 
would he unavenged; the neck of juat-dealing would 
be fettered; the swoid of wrong-dealing would be 
drawn.—Moreover, the pen of composition febles, but 
the pen of acoounting interprets; the Accountant is a 
olose scrutinizer; the Composer is an Ahh Bar^Hah; 
—Yet each, when he rises high, has his venom until 
ho he met and channed; and in what each produces 
there is vexing until he be visited and bribed; save 
those that believe and work righteousness—and how 
frw are they! 

Said A1 Harith, son of Hammam: Now when he 
had thus supplied our hearings with whet was pure 
and good, w© asked him of his lineage; but he was 
suspicious, end shrank from telling it; end if he had 
found a place of eecaping he would have escaped.— 
Then from his secrecy was I in sorrow; but after a 
tim© I recollected him,—And I said, “Now by TTim 
who controls the rolling heaven and the voyaging ships, 
surely I catch the breeze of Abh Zayd, though once 
I knew him lord of comeliness and vigour.”_And he 
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smiled, laughing at my speech, and said, I am he, 
though with a change in state and strength.’^—Where^ 
upon I said to my companions, “This is he, after 
whose fashioning ncno can fashion, whose sprite is not 
to he vied with.*’—Then they courted his friendship, 
and offered him wealth; hut he declined from intimacy, 
and leaned not to the gift.—And he said, Since ya 
have hurt my honour on account of my worn garment, 
^^j^d cast a shadow on my soul for the threadhaxeness of 
my coat,—I will look upon you only with a heated 
eye; ye shall have from me only a ship’s companion- 
ship.—Then he reoitod: 

Hoar, my brothor, oomiaondiaont fron a oouaiellor who misgloe 
sot the parity of h(i cou&mI with docoit: 

EMten not with a doouiTe jadgm&at in tho preiso of him whou 
thoQ but cot triod, nor in tlio rsbuho of him; 

hwt fliey thy judgment on bin util thou htfi had evi«w of his 
two ohereotert in hii two conditions of content end anger; 

And util bis deoei^ing flesh be dlstinguiihed firom his truthfat 
ons by those who wetoh it, end his flood from his light nin; 

And then il thou psroelTs whet disbonoors him, hide It gsos< 
Tously; bnt If thou see whet beoomss him, pohlish it: 

And wboso deesrres to be exalted, exalt him; end whoso 
doservos abasement, abase blin to the sewer. 

Hqow that the pure gold in the rsin of the earth is hidden until 
it is broDght oat by the digging; 

And the worth of the denar, its seorst appesrs by somtehing it, 
and not from the beauty of the graTiag. 

It is folly that thou shonldsi magnify the ignorant by reaeon of 
tho brightness of his dress or the splendour of his adorning; 

Or that thou shooldst make little of the man who is refined in 
soul OB account of the threadbareness of his garb, or the ahabblnces 
< of his fuisitura. 

For how many an owner of two tom aantlGS is reverenced for 
bis worth, and be that is striped in his gennsote has ill-fame 
through his baseness. 

For when a man approaohee not to mfamy then are bis rage only 
the steps to his throne. 
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It hurU not the sword that its sheath be woib. nor the hawk that 
its nan be toean. 

Thea he delayed not to hid the sailors stop, and he 
ascended &oin the boat and made off.—But each of ua 
repented in that he had been incautious towards him, 
and drooped his eyelid oyer his inote,^Aiid we vowed 
that we would never slight a man for the raggedness 
of his gament; fh^t we would not despise the sword 
while hidden in the sheath. 


THE TWENTT-TEIKD ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
OP THE PRECINCT.” 

hi this AftpfimHj Abh Zayd is rapreeentsd as showing bis skill m 
artifcial coTopcaition. He oarries his son bafora the Gotstoot or 
onminal judge of Bagdad, and sconses him of theft, in hsTing stolen 
two«thirds of a copy of totsm. The boy had. he said, tsJcen two* 
tluids of oach of several verses, and thns made a poem of his own. 
The Governor asks how tbifi can he. and bids him repeat both poems, 
when it appears that Abti Zayd had constructed a poem with a 
double rhyme, one rhyme at the end of the verse. one at the end 
of the fourth foot, so that by striking off the last two feet of each 
verse a new poem conid be fonaed. The boy. however, declares 
that he bad not taken his father’s veises, and that the coincidence 
was merely fortoitons. ffhe Governor then, to tset this, bids them 
repeat alternate verses on a subject whioh he should give them; if 
the boy oonld extemporize as well as his father, it would be evident 
that his defence was a just one. This serves to introduce a most 
elaborate set of verese, Ml of paronomasia on the anbjeot of a cmel 
and disdainful beau^. The Governor then bids them he reconciled; 
and on the old man pleading poverty as a reason for refusing to 
support his son, the Governor relieves their necessitiea. He soon dis- 
oevers that bo has been duped, and binds 9urith, who, as usual, had 
wituGssed the inotdeot, to profound seoreoy. 

AI Hirith, sou of Hammam, related:—My won tod 
home wad irluome to me in the prime of my time, 
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through a dreaded oaUmity, through a fear that came 
upon me:—‘And I poured out the cup of drowaineeS) and 
put to their pace the camels of the night-march.—And I 
trarersed in my journey rough plaoes vhloh no steps had 
smoothed, to which the Jata would not find its way;— 
Until I oame to fhe domain of the Ehalifato, and the 
sanctuary which guards from fear.—Then I put off 
the sense of dread and its conception, .and robed myself 
in the raiment of security and its restAnd limitod 
my care to the culling of delight, and tbo looking upon 
pleasure.—Now 1 went forth one day to the Prooinot 
to exercise my good steed, and to cirolo my eyo among 
its beauties.—And behold 1 horsomen who followed each 
othor, and men on foot who swarmed:—And oke an old 
roan long of tongue but short of oloak, who held by the 
collar a lad fresh in youth but worn of tunic.—So I 
spurred on the track of the spectators until we arriyed 
at the gate of the Prefeoture.—And there was the 
Master of Protection sitting squarely on his cushion, 
awing by hia deportment.—Then said the old man to 
him: *‘God magnify the Gorsmor, and set his foot on. 
high I—Know that I bred this youth from a weanling, 
a nd brought him up from an orphan; and then foiled not 
in inatnic^ng him.—But when he now was shrewd and 
strong, he bared and brandished the sword of enmity.— 
Though I imagined not that he would be perverse to me, 
and insolent, aince by me waa ho watered and made 
fruitful.”—Smd the lad to him t “On what offence 
of mine hast thou bit, that thou publishest this foul 
thing of me ?—Por, by Allah, I have not covered the face 
of thy kindness; I have not rent the veil of thy secret; 
I have not broken the stdS of thy estate; I have not 
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dittfigarddd the rebedrang of thaojcs to tbeo.^^—Then 
Baid to him the old xoaiif to thee, what guilt 

is foulet Chau thine^ what rice more base than tb j Tice ? 

_Por thou hast claimed xoj magic and appropriated it | 

thou hast arrogated my poetry and stolen it.—Now 
among poete the stealing of poetry is more shamefbl 
than tbe atealing of the white and yellow; and their 
jealousy orer the daaghtera of their wits is as their 
jealousy otct virgin daughters.” 

6aid the Geyenor to the old mau, When he stole, 
did he /ay, or or ccpy ?**'—Said he, “ Now by 

TTim vho made poetry the register of the Aiahs and 
the interpreter of scholarship, be did nought less than 
dock the completenees of its exposition, and make ibiay 
on two thirds of its flock.” Said the Govenior, ‘‘Ee- 
dte the rerses altogether, that it may appear what he 
took from the sum of theta.”—Then he recited: 

0 tbov who conrtatt tho btte vorid, kofiir that it it a net of 
dettruetiofi. a pool of unporitiet; 

A. hahita&m whkh, when it makes tbss lao^ to^j, makai that 
w««p tO'iDomv: awaj with nch a habitattOD I 

Whea its olosdi STsr^adow no thant is rsfraihsd hj thsta ; for 
they an a dry olsod that dscsiTst. 

Itt fbnyt osats not, nor is iia prisoasr nuoasd stsb by the 
mightiest of stakes. 

'lV>wardi how msay a oos Bids wanton by ftlss oonfldsnos in it, 
ntQ hs has abowa eoatiuaaciou, cats orersteppiag his 

power, 

Has it tuned (hs Uek of the ihisld, sod nads its blades to lap of 
bis blood, and Is^sd to ths taking of rovttgs I 

So keep guard on thy life, last it psM away lost in the world, 
loft astray withont any protootion. 

Ajid cat ths brats of thy fers Ibr world and thy asekiag 
of it; so ihalt thoa find righ^ gudaacs and comfort of tbs inner 
parts. 

And whan it makss a tnies from its stratagem, be then on tby 
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w&Cch agftuut Cb^ varhogf of ooemies, 6nd tba tssaolt of tho 
troaohorou: 

And know that its calamities oomd suddenly, Sfen thou^U tiis goal 
bs ftr, and the journeys of the fates ba tardy. 

Then said the CJovenior: A.ud what did this 
lad?’^—Said the old man, ** Of his meanness in recom- 
pensing he made an attack on six-fbet TCfses, and 
out off two feet, and diminished from their moasures two 
measures, so that the loss in them is a double loss.”— 
Said the Governor, Shew what he took and whence he 
out.”—He said, Let thy hearing feed of mo; give thy 
heart to understand me;—That thou mayest perceive 
well how he drew the sword upon me; that thou mayest 
estimate the greatness of his transgression towards me.” 
Then he roeited, and bis sighs ascended: 

0 thou irho oonrtMt the bue world, know that it ie a net of 
deetrootion; 

A habiUktioB which, when it xnakea thee laugh to*day, nakee thee 
wMp to*morTOw; 

T^an ita clouds overshadow no thirat la refreshed by them. 

Its forays osass not, nor is its prisonor laasonsd. 

Towards how nany a one made wanton by false confidenoe in it, 
' unUl be has ahown himaelf ocntuoiaoious, 

Eaa it turned the book of the ableld, and mads its blades to lap of 
his blood! 

So keep guard on thy life Iset it pass away, lost in the world, left 
aatny j 

And ont the bonds of thy love for the world, and thy seeking of 
it, sc shall thou find right guidance. 

Ar><^ when it makM a tmoe from its stratagem, be thou on thy 
wat^ against tho wimng of enemies: 

And know that ita oalamitlaa come suddenly even though the goal 
be far. 

Then turned the CJovemor to the boy and said, “Per¬ 
dition on thee for a rebellious disciple and a thieving 
p^piip>—But the lad said, “May I remain aloof ^cn 
scholarship and ita sons I may I he joined to whoever 
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id adTerse to it, and breaks down iCa edifices I if $Tdr 
hia verses came to my knowledge before 1 connected 
my own chaplet,—For it is only that our thoughts 
have chanced to draw at the same aonrce as the hoof 
oft falls on the hoof-prinh’* 

Said Al E&rith: Now it was as though the Goyemor 
allowed the truth of his esserCion and repented of the 
of hia blaming.-^And ho kept thinking on 
what means would disclose to him the truth, and how 
he might distinguish the geuiua from the fool;—And 
he saw no way but io set them to a contest, and to 
bind them together with the cord of rivalry.—So he 
said to them, ^'If ye wish for the ezposnre of him 
that lacks, and for the manifesting of the true from 
the frise, do ye now alternate in versifying and eon* 
tend, wheel in the race of verse'Completing and ran 
together:—That through dear proof he who perishes 
may perish, he who livw may lire.”—They said to 
him with one tongue and an agreeing answer, '^We 
are content with thy testing, so give us thy command.” 
—He eeid, ** Of all the kinds of eloquence 1 am fondest 
of tejnls, afid I look upon it as the chief of them.— 
So string now ten verses, weaving them with its oolonr* 
ing, hroidering them with its ornament;—And put in 
them the tale of my coDdition in respect to a mistress 
of nine, who is rare of form, dark red of lip, graosftil 
in undulation, but full of pride and iault-finding, given 
to feign forgetfulness of agreement, and to prolong 
denial, and to break promise, wbile I am as her slays.” 
—Then started forth the old man as the winning steed, 
while the youth followed him like the second in the 
course.—And they raced together verse by verse in 
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this ordsr^ until tlid series of Tcrsee w&s perfected and 
made up: 

OU Mail is a ruddy-lipped one who lies coapuMd my 
enelATicg by the delicaoy of her utteranoe, and left me the con* 
panion of eleepleeeneee throogh her perfidy. 

Tovih. She hoe aaeayed to elay me by bar aversion: truly I 
ecn in her bond, einoe ehe hee gotten my heart altogether. 

Old itfon. I give faith to her falsehood for fear of her tomisg 
from me; I am content to listen to her folly throogh dread that 
she should fly me. 

ToutK I deem her tormenting to ho sweet: and as often aa ahe 
renews my torment the Iots of brag kindly to her is renewed 
in me. 

OU Man, She is forgetful of duty, and to forgob U a fault; she 
angers my heart—the heart whioh guards her Norei 

TovSK What is most wonderful in her ia the gbrying of her 
vanity; yet do I make too much of her fbr me to speak to her 
of her pride. 

OU jtfhe. From me sho Las praise rweet of fisgranoe; but my 
lot from her is a folding up of love after its out*spteodiag. 

FoutA. Oh I if ahe were just she would sot be fbuli*iinding; but 
she wrongs me; another, and not 1, gathers the dew of her mouth. 

Old JUan. Were it not for her graceful motion 1 would turn my 
rein in baste to another, the light of whose fUJi moon I might 
look upon. 

7oidA. But notwithstanding the disoordaace between her and me, 
1 bold the bitter as sweet through my dooillty to her oomnand. 


Now when in alternation they bad reoited tbeee 
Terses to the Governor, be was amazed at the wit of 
two 50 justly halanoed,—And said, teetlfy before 
God that ye are the Far^d&a of heaven, and like a 
of fire«8tdTBS ul thoii case.—Now surely this youth, 
he spends of what God has given him; through Ids 
own wealth be is indopendent of another.—6o, old mi n, 
repent of tby euspicion of him, and turn again to 
honouring him.”—Said the old man, *‘Far be it that 
my love should to him, or my confidence cleave 

to ;—For I have poved his ingratitude for kind- 
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new; I have heen tried hy him with ehameful revolt.” 
—Blit the Ud interrupted him aod said, ‘‘ 0 friend, 
tnow that contention ia ill Inch, and ipite meanne«; 
to hold lUBpicion aa troth ia asm; to vex the umocent 
is a wrong.—And granted that 1 have oommltted an 
offence and wrought a crime, rememhereet thou not 
what thou didst thyself redte to me in the season of 
thy &tailiarity? 

Pftrdou thj brouter wb«ii ^ aiAgUs hh right siming vror; 

^ad ^Krink fnm rebuking bin if b« swkt* or d>c Un» ; 

Coop to tby doidmg towwds him whotbox ho thank the 
kindntM or iHght it: 

fie thou obodiont vb«n )w molts; bo thou lowly wh«n be 
fiM himself; dnv near to him wbse be goes from thee: 

Keep fBth with Um eren kboo^ be &il in what then and be 
baTO BtipnJated; 

And know that if Oton seek a perfect tun tboa deeinst boTond 
bounds 

Who is &exe who has oerer iQ ? 'Who is there whose deed 

is alwe jB fair ? 

Dost then not see the loved and the hated linked toge^ier in one 
olaas, 

As the them mass forth <a film bnndtss with the fruit that is 
gathered. 

Af».^ the delight of loeg lifs, lo I there ralaglee with it the trooble 
of boarioass. 

If tboQ examine well the eons of the dme tboa wilt find the most 
of thorn but rsfese. 

Then began the old man to dart hia tongue as darts 
the seipent, and to gase with the garing of the towering 
hawk.—And he said, By Him who hath adorned the 
boaven with its ires, and sent down the water fVom the 
clouds, truly my declining &om reconciliation is but 
from fear«cf ignominy.—For this lad was accustomed 
that I should viotnal him, and have regard to his affrirs. 

__ /lud erewhile fortune poured plenteoualy, and 1 was 

not a niggard.—But as for now, the time is frowning, 
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thd cooiente of life are misery: so that this my garb is 
a loaOf and my house not a mouse approaches it.”— 
Then the heart of the Governor grew tender at their 
speech, and he was pitiful to them because of the 
changes of their nights.— And he incUned to distinguish 
them by his help, and he bade the lookers-on to with- 
—Said the narrator: Now 1 had been gazing at 
the faoo of the old man, that perchance 1 might get 
a knowledge of him when 1 should spy his features.— 
But the crowding would not discover him, nor open 
to me that I might approach him.—But when the rows 
were broken, and the bystanders sped off, I marked 
him, and behold be was Abd Zayd, and the lad was 
his lad, and X know then his purpose in what be had 
done.—And 1 was near swooping down on him, to make 
myself known to him, but he threw me off with a glance 
of his eye, and stopped me with a sign of his hand.—8o 
I kept my place, and delayed my departing: and the 
Governor said, What is thy wish, and whej'efore is thy 
staying 1”’—Ouickly the old man took him up, and said, 
“He is my friend, the owner of my clothes.”—Then the 
Governor was pleased to be friendly with me, and per¬ 
mitted me to take seat—And he made largess to them 
of two robes of honour and presented them with a sum 
in coin.—And stipulated wi& them that they should 
live together in kindness until the coming on of the Day 
of Fear.—Then they rose up from his hall, lifting their 
voices in thanks for his beneits.—But 1 followed them 
that 1 might know their abode, that I might supply 
myself of their talk.—And when we had traversed the 
domain of the Governor, and had come to the empty 
plain, one of his guards overtook me, recalling me to his 
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court.—So I said to Abd Zayd, ‘*1 ttuak be does not 
send (or me save Umtbe may question me: now wbat 
shall I say, and in what valley shall I loam with him 
—He said, Shew him the folly of bis heart, and how I 
have played with his undenUnding, that he may know 
that his breeze has met with a whirlwind, that his 
streamlet baa eneountered the deep.”—I said, “I fear 
that his axiger will be kindled, and so his blaze scorch 
thee; or that his caprice will quicken, and so his vio- 
leace come upon thee.”—He said, “I am now setting 
off for Eoha, and how should Sohayl and Boha meet 
together?” 

How when I was in presence of the Governor, whose 
was by this time empty, and whose austerity had 
cleared away, he took to deaoiihing AbtL Zayd and his 
worth, and blaming his evil fortune.—Then he smd, ** I 
conjure thee hy God, art thou not be who lent him the 
suit ?” (dast)—I said, “ No, by Him who has set thee on 
that cushion, (dast) 1 am not the owner of the suit, 
(dast) but thou art he against whom the game (dast) has 
gopft »^Xh en his eye^balls went askance, and his cheeks 
reddened.—And he said, “By Allah, it never baffled 
me yet to expose a suspicious person, or to discover a 
—But I never heard of a Bhaykh who cheated 
after he douned the saintly cloak; yet, as for this one, 
he hu deceived to the last—Now how call you that 
monkey.”—I said, “Abd ZsyA” He said, “Abd Hayd 
is more fitting for Kim than Abfl Zayd: and dost thou 
know where the villain is strolling to I said, “ He 
dreaded thee on aeconnt of having overstepped his 
hound, and he journeyed away from Bagdad at once.”— 
He said, “ May God not shorten his jonney, or keep 
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bim whcTd ke sojouniii: for I never dealt with augkt 
sharper than his cunning, or tasted aught note bitter 
than hia ftuud:—And were it not for the sacredness 
of his scholarship, I would urge on in searoh of him, 
until he oame in sight for me to fell foul of him.— 
And now do 1 loathe that what he has done should be 
spread abroad in tbe City of Peaoe; so should I be die* 
honoured among men, and my dignity oome to nought be¬ 
fore the Im&m, and I be made a lau^ung^stooh to gentle 
and mean.’—Then he stipulated with me that I should 
not speak of what Abfl Zayd had done as long as 1 
remained a sojourner in this oity.—Said AI Hfirith, son 
of Hammftni, And I stipulated with him as one who does 
not equivocate, and I kept faith with him as Samuel 
kept it 


THE TWENTY-rOUHrH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
“OF THE PORTION.” 

Ibi* AaMmUy oontAiai the ** grtmmatioal nddl«s " of which tbo 
anther speaks in his preface. Abh Zkji. falling into tbe company 
of eons refined persons who are omonng themeelToa in the suburbs 
of Bagdad^ is at firat deapised bf them far the ebabbinoss of hie garb. 
Sut the Tooitetion of & unger caueea the oonTeraaCion to torn upon the 
famous and neTer*eDdmg conta^Teny oonoerDing the use of the ra/* 
and Che nar^, or, in Eoiopeao terminology, the nominatire and ooou* 
eattve ceee, in oertain Arabic phcaeee. Tbe conpaoy plunge into 
tbe dispute with all the ardour ^rtiioh oever foiled to be kindled by 
grammatical dieqiusitiona; and when they can come to no agree¬ 
ment, Abd Zeyd mtetposes, and gives hia opinion. As they do not 
aocept it readily, and attempt to arguo with him, he at once reduces 
them to submission by propevng twelve enigmas, inTolving abstruse 
and Ceebnioal points of Arsbio grammar. Ko one can scIts them: 
and Abd Zeyd refuaoa to groti^ their curiosity by giving m ezple- 
nation untU ea^ oae of them bos made him a Resent. Then ho 
leaves them, refusing to drink with them on the ground that in hia 
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dMiuuQ^ tg# )u hud "***^ ft ▼<»v inM. ftasweift ftn 

biiftflj givftn lA ftB fron (bft pan of ^ftitn himiftlf. 

AI H&ritb, 8on of Hamm&m, reUtod: I wu ia oonpaay 
ia the portion of Ax Babf, io tho aeuon of spring, with 
youths whoso &ces wore brighter than its lights, whoso 
dispositions were more goodly than its flowers, whoso 
uttoranoos wore more delicsite thftn the air of its dawns. 

_And through them I loohed upon what would shame 

the flowering spring and suffice for the sounds of lutes.— 
And we had taken oath together for the guarding of 
affection and the forbidding of self-seeking; and that 
no one of us should hold aloof in enjoyment, or keep 
to himself eyen the smallest pleasure.—Now we had 
agreed together on a day whoee mist had risen, whose 
beauty was growing, whose light cloud bade to the 
looming draught,—That we would amuse ourselyee by 
going forth to one of the meadows, to pasture our eyes 
on the shining plots, and poli^ our minds by a fore- 
cssting of the rains ;»So we sallied forth, and we were 
as the months in number, and as the two boon-com¬ 
panions of J^tmeh in affection,—To a garden which 
had assumed its gilding and adorned itself, whose 
flowers were warious in their kinds and hues;—And 
with ns were the headstrong ruddy wine, and cupbearers 
like suns; and the singer who charms the bearer and 
delights him, who feaats each hearing with what it 
oovets.—Now when we bad flilly taken seat, and the 
oups were cirolmg to ns, there intruded on us a shaip 
fellow, on him was an old coat:—Aud we frowned 
ou him Bs fiown the soft damsels on the gray-heads, 
and we felt that the pnrity of our day was now troubled. 
—But ho greeted with the greeting of the intelligent; 
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and taking seat he Cpened perfum e-rials of prose and 
Terse)—But we shrank trom his expansion, and hastened 
to roll up what he spread out; un^l ohsjited our rare 
singer, our charming modulator: 

How loDg, 6n‘td, wilt thou not join my cord, nor pity me for 
what 1 meet with? ' ' 

I hATe been p&tiont with thee until my petienoe is OTSTOome, mtil 
ray epirlt has alraoet roaohed ay throat 

But come ( I am recolved to do myself right, drinking thereby to 
my mietrses ae ehe drinks to ms; 

For if usion (l^y) plesie her—thin anion (J^j) » but if ruptort 
•—then rupture like s very divoroe. 

Said A1 ^rithr Then we asked tho playei’ ou the 
double-twisted strings why he the first S*} 

the second.—And he swore by the tomb of his 
parents that he had spoken as Stbawayh preferred.— 
But the opinions of the company were diTidcd as to 
the admissibility of the noth and ra /\—And a seotlon 
said, The ro/' of both, that is oorreot;’’ and a part 
said, Nothing is lawftil but the state of na^h while to 
the rest the answer was impraotioahls, and the olamour- 
iog kindled among them.—But that intruder showed the 
smiUngness of one who kmows a matter, though he 
spoke not a single word,—-However, when the cries 
were still, and the scolded and the scolder were silent, 
ho said, “ 0 people, I will announce to you its inter¬ 
pretation, I will distinguiah tlie sound phrase from 
the sick.—Yerily the ra/’ and the of each 
are lawful, and an interchange of the infieotion be¬ 
tween them;—And that is according to what is left 
understood, and to the rirtual signMoation which is 
elided in this puzzle.”—Then was the company reck¬ 
less in hastening to dispute with him, and in gliding 
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into contention with him.—But he Well, since 

ye onll to me to “ Come down,” end ye gird yourselyea 
for the wfti: 

Whet is the word whieh^ m ye will, is n particle that 
la lored, or the name of that which contains the slender 
milch-camsl ? 

And what ia the noon which altemstes between a 
singnlar that binds, and a plural that clings ? 

AnA That is the « which, when it attaches itself, 
takes away heaTUiees and loosens the bound? 

And where does the enter and depose the regent 
without couriesy ? 

And what is which is always man^ as a term of 
circumstance, while only a particle makes it maJchJ^f 

AnH -vhat is the annexed noun which lacks one of the 
handles of annexion, and whose power vaxies between 
ersning and morning ? 

what is the regent whose last joins his first, and 
whose reverse effects what he effects ? 

And what is the regent whose deputy is more spacious 
he in abode, and greater in craft, and more tie> 
quent in mention of God Most Higb ? 

And in what plaoe do males put on the veils of 
women, and the ladiea of the alcoves go forth with the 
turbans of men ? 

And where is the keeping of ranks neceesory to the 
struck and the striker? 

And what Is the noun which gives no sense except by 
the addition to it of two words, or the shortening of it 
to two letters; and in the first case there is adhesion, 
and in the second compulsion ? 

And what is the epithet which, when it is followed 
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by he to whom it is applied lessens in men’s eyes, 
and is set low in reputation, and is reckoned among tlio 
simpletons, and exposes himself to dishonour? 

Now these are twelre ^^uestions to match your num¬ 
ber, to balance your dispatatiousness; if ye add, I add; 
if ye return, I return. 

Said tho teller of Uua story: Now from these his 
riddles, which terrified as they poured, there came on 
our thoughts bewilderment and barienneas.^And when 
it baifiod us to swim in his sea, and our talismans had 
yielded to his enohantment,—We changed fVom weari¬ 
ness in looking at him to the seeking of instruotlon from 
him, and from the wrong of being annoyed by him 
to the desire of learning of him.—But he said, *^Now 
by Him who has sent down grammar into speech to be 
as salt in food, and has veiled its risings fiom tho per¬ 
ceptions of the vulgar,—I will not give you a wish, 
I will not heal for you a pain, unless every hand endow 
me, and each of you distinguish ms by a gift."—Then re¬ 
mained not one in the company hut was obedient to his 
command, and oast to him the hidden treasure of his 
sloove.—And when he had got it under his wallet-string 
he kindled the fiame of his genius.—And then did he 
disoloso of the secrets of Ms riddles and of the wonders 
of his pofflUng, that wherewith he cleared away the 
rust from our understandings, that whose rising he 
manifested by the light of proof—And we wore aston¬ 
ished when we understood, and wo wondered when we 
were answered, and we repented over what had escaped 
from us.—And we began to esenso ourselves with the 
excusing of the sagacious; and we offered to him the 
quaffing of the wine-cup.—But he said, ‘‘Need is not 
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courtesy; azid as for drinki&g, there remains in it no 
sveetneas for me.”—Then he turned up his iaoe mo* 
I’osely, and pluoked away his side scornfully, and recited: 

Gray hair ibri^ na lha( wbania an cay joya; how then abould 
I briog togathar tk« wiaa and my ha nd s* pahut 

Is tha moraiag draaibt of iba oU viaa lavtU, aoir that the 
hoartnMi of my haad lights «p ay aorbiiig ? 

I swear that wins shall Barer agtia blsod with ms as long as ny 
breath olesTee to my body and my woida to my speech; 

That my bead shall not dsck itaelf with ths cops of most; that I 
will aot tan round my kS aaong tbs goblets; 

That 1 will oot aet my thooght to the nuxed drioh; that I will 
not go joyfiUy to tbs wme ; 

Ihitt I will not gmthsr myself to (be wine ooc^ of the aorth 
wind i that I will chooee bo compeiuon, eare the eober. 

Hoe ri neae blots out ay aMfrinuot wWa be writee upon ay head; 
hated be he fOr a blotting eoibe t 

He ehioes forth, to blaaw ay Umisg the rans to pleasue ; away 
with him for one who Bhi**** forth hot to blame) 

Now were I wanton while mj temple is hoary, t hen would my 
lamp be pvt out among the lamps of Ghamin, 

A people whose ^si^tion ia tha hononring of their geests; aad 
gray hair ia a goest to whom boDOor ia daa, my ftiend. 

6did A1 H&nth: Then hs slipped stray as slips the 
serpent, and sped with the speeding of the cloud.—And 
I knew then that he was tim light of 8er6j; the full 
moon of scholarship that passes through the signs of 
lieaTeo.'—And our end was grief at his departure and 
separation after he was gono. 


Explanation of the Arabic suhtleties and grammatical 
riddles which are contained in this Assembly. 

^ As for ^ irst put of the last y&oo of the song, asmely— 
tj liJI (if Boisa pUsse her, then bbIoo), it is like 

tbs phnse aUw 1^! (iUn is 

rewarded acsordisg to his wo^; if good, good, If aril, eviL) Now 
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iatrodiiMd thU Qu«stioii into hie Book, ftn<l oUovod 
four modde of inflecting it. The fljst end beet u thet you ahould 
the fintand taf the seoond. fuifh the fint ^ and raf* the 
second. Then would the virtual meaning he, '* If bie work be good 
then bie reward ia good; and if hla work be evil, then ble leward 
ie evil s” for the fint is eer&ed through b^og the predioate of 
and the eecood is rs/’ti throagh being the pndioate of on 
elided isoboative. And in thia mode, end its noun are elided, 
beeaneo the conditional partiole (if) poiots to their virtual pre* 
sence; and the inohoative U also elided, because the aJ, wbicb is the 
aniwor to tho oondition, poioti to it; and that ia by reaaon that an 
inohoative commonly followe Tbe eeoond mode U that ;ou ehculd 
ftofb both I and then the virtanl meaning of the eentence ia, If bie 
wish be good, then he ia rewarded good; and if bis wieh be evil, 
than bo ia rewarded evil.*’ Tlero the fine ie nobbed, because it is the 
predicate of , and the second ii nofifi ai tbe object of tbo verb’s 
nobon. Tbe third mode if that you ahould rt^ both; then the 
virtual seneo of tbe aentenoc is, If there bo good in hla work, 
then bis reward ia good; and the firstif ra^'fd beoauie it ii tbo 
noun of and the leoond ia r«/*^ beceaie it ia the predicate of 
ao elidod inohoative; aa was abown in tbe expeeitioo of the flret 
Dodo, And it may be that tbe firstla re/ through being tbe 
ey«if of S and that tbe which reoeivee a virtual power here, 
is the complete attributive verb, with tbe meaning “eilata.” or 
*' occurs wbioh would need no predicate, as in the phrase of God 
Bloat High, ‘'If he b« one in difficulty.'’ Then tbo virtual mean¬ 
ing in the example would be, ”If good be, >heu tho reward ie 
good:*' that ie, "If good exiete, then tbe reward is good,” Tho 
fourth and wonkeet mode ia that yon should ra^ the firat on the 
principle explained in the third case, and nafb the second on that 
which was mentioned in the second case. Then the virtual manning 
will be, '* If there bo good in hie work, then be is rewarded good.'* 
According to this intetpretation, end by the use of tbe virtually 
understood words which ore hero elided, runs the inflection of tbe 
verse sung in the Assembly. Anfl among expreamone of the same 
kind ia the eentenoo, Tbe man wax killed by what bo kiUed with; 
if a eword, a aword; if a knife, a knife,” 
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Nov M to Um word wbiob is » portiolo thot ia lovod, or tho oAme 
of tiut wUoh oontoiat the iltodar miith ounol j itii If ;oa 
QM it to idsut tho tnitli of ia told yoo, or to promiM ia 
taMwtt to 4 n^i, ton H k % porttol# : bot if ^ om by it 
“ otmcli/’ ton it ii 4 wos : ind ^ ii tDitoubct and kniaisa, aad 
LB 4 goaarad aaint tor ttaaU oad tor til otttl* (ia which Itat dtdnl* 
tioa otmtli trt ooftpritad.) Aad taony ntmtli ii coapritad tka 
r wbkh ttataa a alatdar aha^aotoL 81ia ia oallad 
tocn baiag Ukaaad to toa ("di#) of a award. Bot it ia tlao 
aaid that tba word natat t atoat abt^aaol; (hroogh tha likaniag 
of har to tha (ndp) of t anotaio. 

At for toa Boon which altarDttoa b a d wea u a ato^aUr that btoda 
ifid. a pliiral that cluga, it ia (trowaan or drawan). Soma 
•ay that this ia a ugnlar aad tost ita ploral ia i and 

acoordm^ to opuiioo, it ia a gm^nlar; and tKst ctt baing 
gatoarod roud the waiit, he gmi it the opithat of <»b i ading." 
Otoera my, “ Nay, it ia a plnrah asd ito Wfular tom ia *’ 
and^ accordiag to toia opmioQ, it ia a plural i and the naaznng 
of the expreedoB ''cliDga ” ia» that it ii not decftiarf Now, toe 
maon that toia of u not tolly declined (and it OOO' 

aiatt of eraiy plual wboae third letter is as followed by a 
attengthened letter, or bytwo leaera> or by tone lettaia, toa middle 
one of whito ia qoleaceBt), ie o& aooovBt of ita heeTineaa, and ita 
diveiganoe from toe otoar plnrala, inannach aa there U no tom like 
it among toa ■in g nlaf Dovna. And in toia nddla ha giraa toa 
epithetolicging *" to tost whieb la not toUy deolioad. 

Aa tor the a» which, when tl aUeehea itael/, takea away baaTinaaa, 
•od loeeeni the beazidit ia toe a whiob ia aflxed to the form 
of plaj;al aMe aenttoned i aa ia (beakan), (poliabera); 
tor toia tom of plocal baeeaa folly whan toe a ia afized 

to it: hecaoal tot a ehasget it to toe tom of gppl«f netma lika 
and and U ia tone lighteMd, and beeomaa deolinabla. 

And Id this riddle he giTta to that wtoch ia not folly deoliaed 
the epithet of “ bonad,” la in toe fornwr be gave it the epithet 
of " clingiag-” 

Aa tor toe whkh depeeee toe regent without ooorteay, ii 
ii that which ia predzed to toe firtore T«rbi and dieidea it from 
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which, hofoi^ the prefixioa^ W5S cod of th« cf 

Tb» verb U thea ra/ «d, and the 1$ changed from being a to 
the verbi to being the lightened used ia the place of tbe heary. 
Thue, in the leatenoe cf Ood, Praise be to Him, 

^^ (He kaove that there ahell be eick among joa), tbe 

virtual reading ia All |*le. 

Kew ae to that which ie liofbed, as a tens of drousaetance, while 
cnl^ a peniole it, it ii whiob is never jnrtd in ohoioo 
epseob, except by ^ ; for the vulgar ezpreseice, 


M s isisGeke. 

4a to the annexed oosn, which ii deprived of one of the handlee of 
annexion, asd whoae power varies between evening and morning; 
it ie For this U one of the nouns which secoeaarily require 
annexion, and whatovor noun foUowe it is yerred by it, except 
for the Areb* sake tbii after through tho fre* 


quenoy with which they use it in diMOorso : they also numate 
it, that it may ftiUy appear that it U manfCh, cmd that it ii not one of 
tho claw of jerred nouns which are not fully dcoUnable. Among 
some of tbs granraariaoa, baa tbe eeue mianiog as ; but the 
oorrect view is that thore is a delicate difference between them; 
naoceiy that tbe mssDiog of appliM* to whatever is ia your 
poaseesioD or power, wbetbor ii be near to you or at a distance, 
while applies only to what Is in yoar presanos end oloee to yea. 

And as ibr the regent, whoee last joins bis £nt, and whose 
revene effects what he effects ; it is U, iho reverie of which Is ; 


and both are among the jxiritelei of oalHng ; and the offeot of 
both upon the noun of the person oaUed to ie the same, eitboogh 
circulates more in disooorsc, and ia of more frequent usege. Some, 
however, prefer that a perecn who is near should ba oalled Co with 
only, as he ia called to with AeeirsA. 

As for the regent whoM deputy is more spacious then he hi abode, 
and greater in craft, and more frequent in mention of God Most 
High, it is the w cf awearieg. This is the original particle 
of ewooring; as is shown by its bebg used when tbe verb of 
sweeriog is expressed, as when you say (I swear by Ged) f 

and by its being prefixed also to the pronoun; as when yon 
aay J (By Thee, I will do it.) Afterwards the j was 
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nbetituUd A?r it io tbo otth, beoaac tr« both bbul lott«r«. 
ud ftliD (m aoooQAt of tb« r«Iotioiubip of tb«ir BMomn^; «iqo» the 
j give* the eeua of oiUM, iDd tbe tbet of odbedoo, lAd the two 
noeoiagt eppreteh each otbor. Thn Ibo f, wbloh irae raboUtatod fbr 
the v’r beeeaie iDon eeanen ui ipenh, aad wos toore la/gely 
applied in feme of owowio^; end in thie roMOTi bo riddles Chet 
it ii more frequent tn nention of Qod hfoet Higfh. Alio the 
j it Ufger io dvelliag then the w, beoeooo the ii prefixed oalp 
to the Bora, eod efTecte nothlDf bit the ; while the ^ to prefixed 
to the fiona, end tbe rarb, ead the perikle* eod lonerimee it 
jm‘i ifiitk Uo ooU, end nnetitnee b 7 uderetandiof eod it ie 
eleo naked with tbe eopiere qf the eerh, end with the tuitneneefe qf 
nuffmciin, ud for this reeeoa be daaoribee it bj apedousneu of 
ebode, end gmtaeaa of ouming. 

And SB for tho pleco where melee pot (m the veils of women, end 
tbe lediee of the elcoeee go forth with the torbene of men; it io the 
firet degree of tbe nnmenl, when in (be ente of ifj« « n i op ; namely, 
the nomends between three eod tee, they beve i ia the ateecoline, 
ez^ ere without it ia the feminine, m ia the idvese of TT>>« Host 
High, ^Uj ^ JU eoopeUed it 

upon them nveii nights end eight deyt eoaMOUtaeely); while every¬ 
where elee the I is one of the distuetires of the finniiuae. Ton 
CM how the role of meseotine end foniniM is reverwd ia this oeoe; 
00 thet eeeh tuns to e form «h«* is not its owa, tad goes forth 
ia tbs g&rh of tbs otlnr. 

As to tbs plsM whore ths ksoping of ruko is sscossery to ths 
stnflk sad ths striker; it is when then is embigujtj botwsea 
ths egsut sad ths patient, through the sign of indsotion feiliog to be 
opealy expressed ia both or ooe of thsm. This tikes piseo when 
they ere both mtifir, like or i or belong to the eoans 
of tndiostion, like ijJlj sad 1^. lu eneb eaeee it is asesMiry, for 
tbe evedding of emhigniCy, thet eech of tbs two aouoe should be 
kept ia its propsr ordsr; to t^ the egeat mey bs known by 
its coming first, end ths petirat by its following eftsr. 

As for the noun which gems im iam except by the eddition to It 
of two words, or the shorieniog of it to two lettoro, it ie (whet* 
ever). AboaC this word there ere two opoioos r one thet it is com* 
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poiu)d«d of wbiob means ^*stop,’' and of U ; the second, and the 
oomat one, is that tbe root of the void is U, to vhioh enother 
U was added ongno&UTelj, as it U to that the utteraoce 

beoaoe U U. Bot the eucoes^oa of two worde with the earns otter* 
anco became troobleeome Co people^ and tbsf subetlcoted i fbr the first 
tUf, so that tha two bscama Uy«. This word U one of the 
tnafrunsnle ^ ooadfttoa end oenjWtfoAbn, aad whoa 70a utter it 
the eenteoce is not oompletad, and the meaning ia not aeUod, 
exoopt by the addition of two words after iC, aa, “ WbateTer you 
do I will do.*' ao that H necMearUy “adheioa" to a rerh. But 
if yon ihorton it to the two letters oiecoing " stop," then the 
meaning la inteUigiblOi end In theC oaee you '‘compel" him you are 
eddrveaing to atop. 

Aad ae for the epilhot which, whoa it ia foUowod by he to vbom 
it it applied leiseni in men's eyas, aad la set low, and ia rsolcooed 
among tbe siinpletons, and exposes himself to diahononr; it le 

\ ‘ (e gnest), whiob, when ^ ia added te it, changes to 
which means one wIm Intru^vely follows the guest, and who 
la set down as baas coin when he is tested. 


THE T^VENTT-FIPTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
“OF XEBEJ.” 

There ia nothing remarkable in thle Assembly. HIntb, being in 
the town of Eer^', during a severe winter, sees one day on old man 
naked and shivering, who crouches on the ground. He is m- 
rounded by e orovrA aad reoitee to them some verses on hie uQ' 
beppy state. The wealthy, who are standing around, pity him, and 
give him their furs aad ol^s; and among them KArith parts with 
a usafal garment, la his speech the old mao had used the phrase 
“ the K^ft of winterand IJfiritL, when he discovers that be is Abd 
Zayd, fellows him, requaking Co know its meaning. Ahh Zayd 
reminds him of a verse of Ibn Snkkereh, in wluoh esveo thJnge^aU 
beginning with the letter are spoken of ae aeoesaary in order 
that a winter may be passed in comfort 

A1 HAritb, son of Hammfim, related: I wm wintonug 
at Xerej, "by reaaon of a debt that 1 ^as demanding, aad 
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a buiinesa I vaa parformuig.'-ADd I ezporieaoed 

of its fieroo wistor and its acorobing oold, that vhioh 
acquainted me irith sorest tonoeot, and kept me ever 
seeking vanntb.—6o that I quitted not my lair, and the 
kindliag'place of mj fire, except through some necessity 
that I yru urged to, or that I might give attendance 
at the congregation.—Now on a day whose sky wiis 
frowning, whose mist was darkling, I was forced to sally 
from my shelter, through a hnsinees that troubled me: 
—When lo f an old man, bare of skin, showing his 
nakedness; and he was tnrbaned with a kerchief, and 
breeched with a napkin.—And aronnd him was a crowd, 
dense in its thron^gs; and he was reciting, and heeded 
nought: 

0 peopUi BCtfaizig e*B ttaomioe to jon m; porsrly 
Mci9 tzolj thui duB, mj u the aeeaoa of oold. 

So from TDj oaCwaiid lusex^, jodga 

Ihe inward of m; cocditwa, and what ta hidden of my state. 

And bamre a change ia the tnua of fortnna: 

For know that once I waa ffloaOioas in rank, 

I bad command fifplent;. and of a blade Chataarend; 

Hj ysilcw ooina aarred a; friandt, mj laaccn dantToyad my foes; 
kff bonpad oaTnets mooniad the morning that I made the feast 
But afterward tbe tixae band the sworda of perfidy. 

Aad spraad forth the sqaadrons of dark 
And ceaesd not to tear aad wear im ; 

Until my bibitadon was nse^ aad my ailk'flow deoayad. 

And ay price aad my aoog want down aamig man, 

And I bacama the Uin baast of pover^ and a^. 

Nakad ^ back, aha pp e d of my oorenai^ 

Aa thong^ I were a spiadla ia naVadnam 
No warming ia mine in fewp and ^mnabar, 

Sara to sUzid in the tvn, or gat a beat at the 
Kow ia them any who is a daap aaa of bounty, bid of an ample 
robe, 

Who viJl cloak me aithar with ambroidared garment or ragged 
coat, ' 

Seeking the face of God, and not my thanks ? 
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Th«n said: 0 ys lords of wsaltli trail in 
furred robes, lie that i$ endowed with good Ut him 
expend; he that is able to bestow, let him bestow.^—For 
the world is treat3heroue and fortune trips | ability is Che 
visit of a viaion, and opportunity a summer cloud.—For, 
by Allah, oft have I met winter with its £’d/#, and 
prepared its necessaries befbre its coming:—But to«diy, 
Sirs, my arm is my pillow, my skin is xny garment, the 
hollow of my band is my dish.—So let him that is 
wise consider my estate, and be beforehand with the 
changing of ths nights.—For the happy man is he who 
takes warning by his fellow, and makes preparation 
for bis journey. 

Thereupon it was said to him, Thou hast displayed 
to us thy scholarship, now disoloss to us thy pedi- 
eaid, A ourse on him who boasts of mould¬ 
ering bones 1 there is no glory but In piety and ohoioe 
soholarship. ’' Then he recited:— 

Dy tby life, rnsn )■ but the ion of his own day, eooording as 
tbit day displays itself; be is not the eon of his yeit^day. 

There ie do boast in rotten bone#; there is only the glory of him 
who Boeke glory throngh hineelf. 

Then hs eat down, bowed together, and shrank ahivsr- 
ingAnd said, “ 0 God, thou who whelmest with thy 
bounty, and hast bidden us to ask of thee, send tby 
blessing on Mohammed and his House, aod help me 
against the oold and its terrors;—And appoint to me 
some generous man who prefers others even from his 
Btraitnese, who sharee even though it be but a scrap.” 
Said the narrator : Now when ho had thus disclosed a 
soul like 'Isdm’sj and elegancies like AsmaH’s, the 
glances of my eye began to test him, and ^le darts of 
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my to Btrika on Hm, until I paroaived well 

that he was AbA Zapd, aad that his going naked was but 
a noose for the pre/.—But he saw seoretlj that my 
reoogtution had overtaken him, and he miatriuted that it 
would expose hioL—So he said| I swear by the shade 
of night and the mooo, by the atars and the oew moon¬ 
light, that none ahall cioak me lave one whose disposi¬ 
tion is goodly, whose face is imbued with tho dew of be¬ 
nevolence.’’—Then I nnderetood whst be meant, although 
the company knew not his meaning.*—And 1 was grieved 
at the shivering that he suffered, and at the bristling 
of his skin.—So I took hold on a fur coat that was 
my plumage by day and my bed by night; and I 
stripped it off me, and said “ Receive it fr^m me.”—And 
he failed not to draw it on while my eye still looked 
at it.—Then ho recited: 

W«U done h« who bu obtbed toe with a fv cost, which ■h*!! b« 
1337 prctectioD from shirarifig! 

He bee clothed me with pmnmng mj hMjf* blood ; mty he 
be preeerred from the luna i>f sad Jzim I 

To-dey he »hall deck kimeel/ with my pniee; to-morrow he 
be docked with the idk of Pttsdiea. 

Said Al Hinth: Now when he had fascinated the 

hearts of the company by his divcsraity in excellence,_ 

They cast to him of the lined furs and the parli-oolourod 
coats, so many that their weight oppressed him, and 
scarce could he lift them.-^And he departed glad of 

countenanoe in bla joy, involring a rain on Kerej._ 

But I followed him to a point where his mistrust dis¬ 
appeared, and the heaven ahowed clear; and I said 
to him, »A sharp oold was that which frose thee I 
But go not naked again.”—He said, «Fie on thee I 
swiftness to blame belongs not to tbe just; baste not 
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in ceosuringf for it is a wrong; prosoouto not that of 
wMoh thou hast no knowledge,—For by Him who has 
giren tbo light of hoariness, and made sweet the tomb 
of Taybeh, had I not stripped myself 1 should ba 7 e 
gone home in failure, and in emptiness of wardrobe.” 
—Then was he restive to take flight, and relied hlmeolf 
in tVowning, and said, Rnowest thou not that my 
nature is to pass from prey to ptey, and to turn from 
‘Amr to Zayd?—Yet 1 see thou now obeokest me and 
roeistcst me; thou makeet me to lose double of what 
thou didst proflt me.—Then spare me (God save thee), from 
thy rain talk; shut on me the door of thy earnest and 
jest,”—<But I pulled him with the pulling of play ful¬ 
ness, and held .him fast to joke with him,—And said 
to him, “ By Allah, had I not concealed thee and 
covered thy Impoature, thou wouldst not hare gotten 
a gift; thou wouldst not have come otf more ooated 
than an 0 Qion.«^ 6 c now recompense me fot my good* 
new, and for the covering that I gave ^ee, and put 
over thee, either by being kind enough to restore my 
fur, or by making known to me the K&ft of winter” 
—Then be looked at me with the look of one who 
wonders, and frowned with the frowning of the angry, 
—And said, As for restoring the fur it is a thing 
as impossible as the restoring of yesterday that is 
past, or the dead man who is gone;—But as for the 
K&fe of winter, glory to God who mated thy mind 
and rent the bottle of thy storing,—Since thou hast 
let thyself forget what I recited to thee at Beskereh 
of the lines of Ibn Sukkereh: 

Winter comse and iU needs to me wU«n tho rain 

conhnes in» from business; 


17 
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Jl hom0, ft punft, ft ft cdp of inno tfUr tbe roftst moM, 
ftftd ft plMADt wifo, ftod dothiBg. 

Thai h« SAidf “ Sore an ansver that heaJfi ia hattei* 
than a cUttk that varma; so be content with what 
thou hast leamt and depart”—So I parted ftom bin; 
and DOW mj hir coat was gone to mj sorrow, and I 
was in a state of shivering all the winter. 


THE TWENTT^SIXTH ASSEMBLY, CALLED 
"THE SPOTTED.” 

TUj Aiumbly pieftgfttft mother of OTornoce of iogecuitj 
ia ^^ikh the Mdtor delight A1 Haiid4 bemg ia the town or 
district of Ahvas in ft iteta of greftt po v ert y , dstermisao to Boeik bie 
iortono elftowkere. On the lOftd ho tipon & tent whose 

smithy owner, ftttodad by lus slftree, ii ropcxiag daring e beli 
The etaftogor hiTitee him to real himself, A1 Sirith soon die* 
covert tbet ho ie Abd Zayd. Be inqniree &e eenee of this eoddeii 
pTOeperity. tnd is informod Chet it wee produced by the unproviee- 
tion of sn elegant sddnM or oompoeih^ the marite of which e 
greftt penoiuge bed thoo mooificently rewnrdod. A1 Hirith, with 
His oeusl litOTftry ourioeity, demne to hoar it ; bot Abd Zayd will 
ecnsent only on conditki that hie friend ebail firot eooompeay him 
to Sdi. the ancmt Sue, which te distant a d^'e jonney from 
Ahwas. A2 ?Arith coBoeoto. end Abd Zftyd detoine him in the ci^ 
for ft month cn verioee pretence*. At leet, when AI H&rith will ao 
loager ctay. the advintisrar telle bow he had been opproBeed with 
debt, ftod been delivered from it, and loaded with preeeate, by the 
Governor of Tde, in Ehoneftn. in reward for an eulogivtio oocnpo- 
titioD, is whi^ the aHenste lettne were pnnted end unpointed. 
He ftehe Al whether be would prefer a avd of mosey or a 

oopy of this spotted " ooapoeiBion. Hie friend obooeen the latter, 
ud Abd Zayd diotatee it, not frOiog to eocompuy it with a present 
to relieve hie neowitiei 

AI H&rith, son of Hamm&m, related; I dasoended at 
the two markets of Ahw&a, clothed in the garb of need. 
—And I delayed there a space enduring adrersity^ 
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passing somb'e days,—Until I looked upon tUe lengtli- 
ening of my stay as if it were one of the hurts of 
Tsngeance,—And I Tie wed the city with the eye of him 
that hates, and I parted horn it as one parts the 
mouldering oamp-ruin.—And I set ibrth from its stream¬ 
let, girded up of skirt, spurring to the abundant waters; 
—Until when I had journeyed from it two stations, and 
was distant the march of two nights, there came to my 
sight a pitched tent and a kindled fire.—Then I said, “ I 
will go to them j perohanoe I may quench thirst or find 
guidance at the fire.’*—And when I had anived at the 
shadow of the toot 1 saw some fkir boy-servants, and 
furaiture which thou wouldest gaze at, and an old man; 
on him was noble apparel, and by him was newly 
plucked fruit,—And I greeted him and then went aside 
from him.—But he laughed to me and made kindly 
his answer towards me, and said, "Wilt thou not take 
seat by one whose fruit is choice, whose pleasantry 
charms?”—Then I took my seat to get the prise of 
conversing with him, not to swallow down what was 
before him.—And as soon as he unveiled his aocom- 
plishments and bared his teeth^ 1 knew that he was 
Abd Zayd by the beanty of his ohoioe sayings, and tho 
ugliness of those yellow teeth.—A n d we know each 
other then, and two joys compassed me in that hour.— 
Nor could I learn by which I was purer in rejoicing 
and more perfeot of delight;—Whether it was at his 
dawning forth from the darkness of his journeys, or at 
tho plenty of his dwelling after its dearth.—Then my 
soul yearned that I should break the seal of his secret 
and enter into the cause of his prosperity.—So I wa i d 
to him, " Whence is thy returning, and whither is thy 
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going onward, and how bare thy wardrohoa boon filled?” 

—He eaid, “ Aa for my ooming it U from Tfta; and aa 
for my deatanadon, it ia &da; and as for the wealth 
which I haTe reached, it ia from an Addreaa which 1 
improTued.”^Th6n 1 begged him that he would lay 
before me hia aeoret, and rehearae bia Addreaa to me.— 
He aaid, The war of A1 Baada waa a leu thing than 
what thou deairaat, nnleaa, indeed, thou wilt accompany ^ 
me to 8da” 

So 1 followed him thither perforce, and I attached 
myself to him there a month.—And he, he watered 
me to the Mi with the oopa of beguiling and made 
me to hear the bridle of erpectetioa;—Until when 
my breaat was strmtened and my patience overcome, 

I aaid to him, There remains to thee no pretext, nor 
to me anght that can divert me.-—To-morrow I shall 
take omen of the raven of aeparadon, and saddle 
away from thee with the ahoee of Honayn.”—He said, 
“God forbid that I should break promise with thee 
or thwart thee I I have not deferred to relate to thee 
save that I might make thee stay.—But since thou hast 
doubted oonceming my promise, and the suspicion of 
ill treatment urges thee U> depart from mo,—Listen to 
the story of my lengthened journey, and add it to the 
Tak$ o/ Pleantn a/Ur Paw.”—I said, Go on, how 
long is tby tolher! how various are thy wiles I ”—He 
said: Enow that the frowning rime cast me to Tfis, 
aud then was I poor and laden; I had not the sprout or 
the split of a date-stone.—So the bareness of my hands 
made me resort to haltering myself with debt;—And 
I took credit by evil chance from one who was hard 
of nature;—For 1 foncied it would be easy to find 
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a market for my poetry, and I enlarged in spend¬ 
ing;—And recovered not nntil that debt burdened me, 
whose due attached to me, whose claimant beset me.— 
Then waa I bewildered at ray state, and showed my 
creditor my difficultyBat he believed not my poverty 
and drew not off from worrying me;—Nay, he was 
instant in demanding and obstinate in carrying me to 
the Xadi;—And as often as 1 humbled myself to him 
in speech, and besought of him the graoe of the gene¬ 
rous,—And would dispose him to show mercy to me 
by lenity, or to wait for me till competence,—He said, 
*‘8et not thy desire on being waited for while thou 
boldest feat the bright gold;—For, by thy eristenoo, 
thou seost not the paths of deliveranoe ere thou show 
me the meltings of tbe pure ore.”—And when I eaw 
the sharpening of hie contention, and that there was 
no refuge to me feom bis hand, I made a quarrel with 
him, and then I assaulted him,—That he might oarry 
me up to the Governor having authority over offences, 
not to the Judge of civil wrongs.—And this was by reason 
of what had reached me of the eminence of the Governor 
and his virtue, and the severity of the ICadl and his 
meanness.—Now when we were present at the gate of 
the ruler of Tds, I perceived that I should have nor 
hurt nor harm.—So I called for ink-flask and paper, 
and composed for him a Spotted Address, and this it it r 
The qualities of our Lord are loved, and at his court¬ 
yard there is abidingAnd noarneas to bim is as gifts, 
and famees from him as destruction;—And hia friend¬ 
ship is as pedigree, and his estrangement as calamity;— 
His sword^s edge is sharp, and the stars of his virtue 
gleam.—His continence adorns, and the rectitude of 
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lu» road ie plain.—Hia uaderBlandiDg turns and tries, 
and bis fama goen east and veat. 

Hm nlar, (hs iatsUi^t; nrpMBng. ssooUisg; nndenUndiag, 
iDgMiiovii; iapatuot of boooMM, loothi^ it ; 

Ropiaaog, ootitammg; diifingiiwhtlt mconporabls; illiutrious, 
▼irtooQs; qaiok'WHtod, flitddiou; 

Xorrenooi wboa ho diooooisM; oMo wboo tho itir of ill bo&lo, 
and tho droadod oalamit; grows nightf. 

Ihe ohapleU of bia booonr ara self-etrang, and tbo 
rain-storm of bis largess showers;—Tbe gift of bis band 
Eows freely, while ararice from bis baart ainlfa a>ray.— 
The teat of bis liberality is milked, and the gold of bis 
chests is spoiled.—He whom his band gathers to itself 
prospers and OTercomes ; the merohant of his gate makes 
gain by beguiling him. —He refrains trom wronging tho 
innooent, and is free from the foolneas of the transgressor. 
—He mutes his gentleness with dignity, and turns aside 
from the path of the niggardly.—He is not given to leap 
at the opportimity of evil, bat abstains with the abstoin- 
ing of the righteous. 

And therefore ii ha bred, sad bb coodoeooe merib tb« infatiutbti 
he iftipixM, njio« lU pore Msenee bcgoibt all. 

Hb qaalihae an brigba and gjaim; and hb arrow b au arrow 
whioh oraroomas whan thon AooMet against it. 

Ha b gantla, ha b ohaarfol j oea who good whan bb frbntl 

ilipi, nor b than any doabt of hb daeaxt. 

Not abarly, nay, bm bonndful; opao whan ha b aolioitad; oao 
who goaa frrtb, hb gata kaapa hiu not doea. 

Whan want bitaa, he breaka (bo edge of its biting by hb anooour, 
and ib tooth £Ula out 

And it is fitting thst whoever is wise end under* 
standing, whoever is near nnd frr, should submit himself 
to the hero of the time, the restorer of the palsied.—For 
since he sucked the breast of his fostering, be has been 
distinguished by the abondance of his shower.*—He 
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raises the fallen, and comforts him; if he helps h© 
gladdens; if he contends in honour, he I'outs his ad¬ 
versary, and returns with a clear right.—Ee prepares 
fatigue for him who shall rule after him) he is lauded 
os often as men move him to kindness, or prove him 
in deed; he crowns his virtues with the love of his 
suppliants. 

Usf he osrer beooioA void of glodnaw, zosy the ibadow of hla 
jiroiponty 1 m leogthened. 

Tor be ie virtuoua in the dgbt of whoeror oooteiupUtee the 
RlmuAg of hji iten. 

He adoros the graoee of hie oaltujre by olothug himaelf with the 
feer of hie Lord. 

And may there prosper my Lord his gain of honours, 
hrmly rooted and large, and bis dzcslling in henedts that 
are perfect, that publish themsolves may the 

helping of his servant with a por^on from his abundanoe 
fiowrd with the pious offerings of His Honour:—For bis 
servant is a child of the noble, though a wanderer from 
dearth; one wounded by calamities that have soarred 
him, who strings chaplets that voyage afar.—When ho 
Burgei to the harangue there is found none to speak like 
liim; for ^oss would then be as Bdkil.—For when he 
embelHshe* thou wouldsteay, Garnjents of Yemen have 
been anbroidered,” thou wouldst think that a garden 
bad sprontod.—This is so, and then also his draught 
is hut & draining, and his food is borrowed; bis dawn is 
the gloaming, and his oloak is worn out.—And now does 
he quale at the raging of a tyrannous creditor, who 
harasses him because of a debt that attaches to him.*-" 
But if uy Lord will mercifully avert him from me by 
the gifU of his hand, he will belt himself with glory 
that suriasses, and come off with the reward of loosing 
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me from the ohaio.—May the qoaUtiee of hie disposition 
nerer ful to aid vhooTer watches the promise of his 
lightmng'oloud.—By the grace of the Lord, who is 
without h^ioniog, who lireth now, and is without end. 

Said Abd Zayd: Now when the Oovemcv had dis* 
cemed the pearls of my Addreea, and caught a glanoe 
of the secret committed to it,—He made sign at once for 
the paying of my debt, and decided what was between 
my adversary and myself.—Then he appropriated me for 
his ostentation, and distinguished me by his preference^ 
—And I remained a few yean prospering in gnestahip 
with him, and pasturing in the oasis of his bounty,— 
Until, when his gifts had overwhelmed me, and his gold 
had lengthened my shik, I contrived to depart in the 
&ir condition that thou seest 

Said AI Hlirith: Then 2 said to him, ^‘Thanks to 
Him who destined to thee the meeting with the kind 
one, the noble, and delivered thee by him from the 
pressure of thy creditor.”—He said, Praise to Gol for 
happiness of fortune and freedom from the conteitious 
adversary.”—Then he said, ** Which is more pleaang to 
thee, that I should share with thee of the gift, or pre* 
sent thee with the Spotted Address?’—I said,The 
dictation of the Address will be more pleasing to me.” 
He said, *^And that too, by thy Truth, is the lighter 
upon me: for truly the gift of that which go« in at 
the ears is easier than the gift of that whicl oomos 
out of the sleeves.**—But then it was as if he scorned the 
meanness, and grew ashamed, for he gave me the Ad- 
dress and a present together.—Thus I gained from him 
two lots, and parted from him with two booties, and 
returned to my home, cool of ^e, through haviig gotten 
both the Address and the coin. 
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NOTES TO THE ASSEMBLIES OF AL HAEIRI. 

PBEPACB. 

Ttfft opening: pray or or iavOMdon which, according the 
outom of Moalem authon, is prs^xed to th« book, begins with 
an elaborate aeries of antitheses, the purport of which ie to ask 
deliTen&ee from the opposite faults of r^undanoy and poverty 
of style, and the opposite dangers which arise from theiodalgenoe 
or hostility of critics. This kind of oxordlom is always composed 
with especloi pains by a writer who aspires to prodocs a work of 
merit; anditbns, generally, more than cheuiud share of the rbe* 
torical srliAcas, which are to he met with in Arabic writings. The 
prayer and prefreo of llutri are, perbaps, the mostliighly elabor¬ 
ated part of bis work, and hsTo always been esteemed as a model 
of composition. Haring snpplicatsd deliverance both from excess 
and defect of diction, and from nndne favour and undue blame, 
tbe author asks to be guarded from ambignity of expmaioo as 
much as from actual error; a request not unnecessary in a work 
which deals so much with the niceties of language, and seeks 
to exhibit them by plays on words by contrasting 

words that differ only in the dJaorltical points or in the 

inversion of tbo order of tbe letters (e-Jj), or else by bringing 
together tbe widely different mesnings that can be borne by 
various forms of the same root. After this the author prays for 
the moral qualities which shall assist him in producing an excel¬ 
lent work, and one which shall net endanger bis position by 
giving offs3ue to the powerful. Tbe prayer concludes by the 
due ioTocatlon of a Uesung upon tbs Prophet and his House. 
Tbe Commentator whom 1 shall cootitiually cite in these notes is 
AbA '1 Abb^ Ahmed ibn Abd ul Mu’min ol Kays! ash Sbertsbi, 
eo called from baviog been bom at Xeres in Andalusia. This 
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OommeoUtor obterrM (W th£ partieultr form of exorditun used 
by Hartri, nitb its tn(i(betical c^aoMO, vrai or%ififttod by *Ainr 
a1 J4hj;, in bU book caJlod SherlBbi an 

oxtnct from tbo pnfboe to tb» wort:, to obow the eloMnoH of 
Eartri'a imitatioa. 

wtiwrtartoa.—Tbe duCwoUon betweeo bi^dn and 
tibydn ia that tho formof ii appliod to ponpiooity of Ian- 
|7iaga> by which tho meaniag, when eonoeived by the jpeaker, 
it rendered dear to the panon addrONed; while the latter, u 
indicated by ite form, ii applied to (he mental proceaa by which 
ideas are teparated and made distinct in the intellect of the 
speaker^ eo as to be capable of oornmnnicaticm. The one, eayi 
the Commentator, is the work of the tongoe, the other of the 
mind. Shertshi aayi, ,jLi proceeds from yon to another; 

proceeds from yon to jonrself.'* Thas the Creator may 
with propriety be eapplkated to '* teach *' the one, which is the 
mere art of eloqoeDce or penpicnons expression, while he 
“inspires” the other. The obetacle to is or oh* 
scurlty of espreesion, which arises, according to JoijAoi (Ta rlf&t, 
p. 64, edition of Flngel, Leipeic, 1845), from a fanlt in the 
disposition of words, throagb iorersimi or elision, or else from 
the use of words la unnsnal aigoifrcntioiis, without due care to 
prepare the mind of the hearer. 

We toAe re/nge niik tkee.^K common form of deprecation 
among hfoeleitia derired from (be venioles which form the last 
two chapters of the Eonn. '^1 take refuge with the Lord of 
Maokind,” and *‘l take refnge with the Lord of the Dawn.” 
* ia literally the market street of a town, 

and Us^, plural of places marited ooi for building, as the 
Uuk of Enfa and Basra. 

Suceov or ZMw (?Mdaace.—is dedoed in the Taifiht 
of Jorfkni ea the power by whieh Ood mekee the actiooe of his 
iSTTants agreeable to his will. 

is the tnniDg away or deriation from the 
right path. Compare Koran iii. 5. 
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That fpe tnoy he secure froxA slanders of the tongue- — 
Literally, “ tbaC we may be iiee from the cattioga of tos^ee/' 
i.e. lh>m what tOQguoe moy utter, and, aa it were, cut off and hoop 
up agaiuat ue like reaped core, In thio the author alludea to 
a tradiSooal exproesiOQ of Mohaiumed. Saya Sbcrlahi, ^'Ho 
rofora to the Tradition of Mu*A^, aon of Jobel, whoralatea, 1 
aaid, 0 Apostle ^ Qoi, esrs ks punished for tohat roe speak f 
And be auawerod, Thy mother he bereft (f thee, Mudih; is 
there anytkiny that tvUlprostrate men on theirfaces in tl*e fre of 
hell more than the cuttings of tknr tongues f* Tbe exproaaion 
it may be obierved, ia a playful one, indieatiDg 
good will and ibndncia, rather than eumityj thus reeeinbling 
^ or *1)1 

Maks us not a morsel to the dnottrer.—OM who devours 
the honour or character of another, Soid the Prophet: "When 
I waa lifted up (to heaven In the nightejoumey) I paeeed by pec* 
pie who bod nails of broaa, with wbiob they tore their facea and 
hroaata. And I said,' Who are these, Gabrielf’ He said, 'These 
are they who devoured mankind, and assailed their honour.*" 

The penture Hope is here compared to the veatuM 

or merobandieo with which the favoui of God la sought. 

Approaching thee through the merits .—For the signification 
of see BaydAwi at Eoran r, 69. The epithet of Id- 
terceesor, applied to Mohammed, seems in oppoeitiOD to Eomn 
vi. 61 and 69 ; where it is said that on the Bay of Judg¬ 
ment, man shall have no Intercessor but God. From the iuflu- 
enoe of Christian doctrine a ohameter somewhat resembling 
that of the Messiah came to he sttrihutod by the Moslems to 
the founder of their rebgion. 

Set the seal to the Prophets, or closed tho series of them. 
The twenty-five principal prophets, of whom Mohammed is 
the last and greatest, are Adam, Noah, Enoch, Abraham, Ish- 
mael, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Lot, Htd, Shoayb, Moses, 
Aaron, David, Solomon, Job, '[ Kefi, Jou&h, Blijah, Joshua, 
Zacbarke, John, Jesus, Mohammed. 
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Fop HH 0M Korm tb. 63; xi. 62; xrn, 139; tor 
yii. 71; li. 64; xx»i. 142; for ii made the 

f&tber-in-Iaw of Uom, tH. 83; zi. 86-98,etc.; for Tbi '] Eefl, 
XXL 86; xuTiU. 48. Tb^ (irsB^-fiTe ere mentionod in the 
Kona, bat neoy otbm ire leknowledged to bave bid tbe ^fl 
of prophecy, including tb# whole lioe of tbe Hebrew propheU. 
On tbe lubjeet of tbe PropbeU, eouult tbe ^^odiUoni of A1 
Bokbbri, eecUou of “Tbe propheU," VoL 9, p. 830, Krebri 
editioa. For the prophete who were eodowed with reeolotioQ,'' 
eee on Kona zlri. 34. 

f& tU kiffhut 4e<iMn.^Oa tbe word tben ie a 

diTenity of opioion. It ii Tirionaly nid to be tbe piece 
where tbe vorki of tbe good m gitbered togetiier; & nime of 
tbe eogele; tbe eere&tb Heeren; tbe right oolann of tbe 
throne of God, and the LotQi*tiee of Heaven. Tbe diepotfr' 
tions on tbie sabject bive irieen from (he nee of tbe word, 
Konn Ixsxiii. 18. 19. The hook o/tke juit it M *ilUy^n. 
What ikail ticok f4oe lokai it f te a hook marked 
witA leitert. Thee ith appwek to Qod behid it." 

2t ie tke loord of a nohU emoy. —In tbie pixeige Hiriri, 
qnoting tbe Korea, erroaeonelj appliee to tbe Prophet i 
title which ie reilly given to tbe Aagel Gabriel. The Koran 
being tbe word of God revelled to tbe Prophet by Gabriel, could 
DOt be iiid to be tbe word of the Prophet: indeed whenever it ii 
quoted, tbe phrase need is, " The bfoet High bos said.” Tbne, 
though Mobtmzned’i chief title is (he Envoy or Apoetle of God, 
it muet ben be token to ^ly to Gabriel, it, indeed, ii most in 
iccordoDce with the eetue of tbe poeeige io tbe Koran, where tbe 
Prophet iween to bis fellow-eidxene of Uecot tbit bis revels* 
tiODS proceed frooi oo high. Tbe poeeige ii in 8ara Ixxii. verse 
17. Hariri, it is said, being eon viaced of bis miiUke. oftenrird s 
substituted i verse from tbe 21et6Qra : “We have lent thee 
only out of mercy to tbe werid,” wotds which indubitably refer 
to Mohammed. As for tba phrase in tbe 81si Bun, Bayddwi 
distinctly deeloree tbit it andiee to Gabriel, who spoke wbat 
be received from God. He also reads ^ rather than 
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On hii Souse. —^The l«ni « applied, according to 

some, to bie followere, whether relaUone or not, w to hierela* 
tioae, whether folio were ornolj acoordlogto other*, to tbe people 
of hi* religion. A*h Sb&fi*! being Mked who were the JT of the 
Prophet, answered " all pious persons.” Bot in a Tradition, in 
which it is fifiid that the poor-rates are prohibited to him and to 
hii JT, by this is meant those to whom was appropriated tbe fiilh 
m of the spoils Instead of the poor-ralee, and these 

were the genuine descendants of Hdihlm, and Al Muttalib- 
(Lane): whom also consult respeoLlng the meaning and gram- 
matical construction of the word. According to Sherishi there 
are instances of ita prefixlon to the pronoun in postry and 
eloquent discourse. 

now.—At this point tbe author conaladcs hla inTOcalion, 
and proceeds to the auhject of his dlscoune. The phrsae 
or Ul, Is attributed by tbe Arabs to Koii, Bishop of 
an eloquent preacher of tho time of Mohammed; the meanbg of 
whlob tradition probably ii, thst l^ai first made popular this 
kind of inljoduclory iuTOcaWon, which would thus seem to hars 
been adopted by tbs Moslems from the Christian Church. Tbs 
Arabs, however, also ftble this usage to have crig^nsted with 
David. See commentary on phrase J-ai, pages S7 and 

446 of De fiaoy'i Ilartri; and Bay#wi on Koran xxivni. 19. 

To that Uarnnp.—l have used various words in different 
places to express the meaning The original meaning 

is Discipline of the mind, or Cnlture leading to moral sxcellonce 
and good manners, but it is conventionally used to express whet 
we ebould term scholarship, or literary skill: tbe chief education 
of the Arabs being in tbe use of their own language,-cor- 
rectneas and eloquence in which became the test of poUtenesa 
and gentility, w according to Hajji Khalfeh, cited in 

Lane’s Lexicon, is " the science by which one guards sgainst 
error in tbe langnage of the Arabs, with respect to words and 
with respect to wriUng." 

T/a AztmiUee. —Of the literary meaning of the word Ms- 
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Vftmflh, 1 hhft ipoken U tht labodacdoo. nui n^i< 
dcAtioii U h *‘ntD6hig,'* or **pU6t of aad it li oqai> 

Talent to nace the people wbo U»t«n to the Darr&tiTO 

" atand,” at siteboot tbe epe^er. 

Badi as ZmAn .—A sammary of wbat ii kooien of the 
origination of (he Hod of oompoeiCioQ ealled the Makdmeh ia 
given hj De Saej ia hU notee to the Makimeba of thia author, 
lebieh be baa inaerted in hie C^iiomatMs JraU. Aa I have 
ipoken of him in the Istrodactioa, it wi)l be oolj aeeeaaar;^ bore 
to mention the tbw inddenta of bia li/e which bare been pr^ 
aerred. Hie oarae «aa Abtk 1 Fadl Ahmed Ibn al Hoaajn; hla 
life ie related bj Ibn EbalUkio, ud an accoont of bj Abd'i 
atb Thalabt ia given in (be commentary of Sberlahi. Ibn 
Zballik&n mjb The h^,A}A 1 Fadl A^ed Ibn al Hosayn 
Ibn Tahyt Ibo Sa'ld at Haoiadlni is acthor of some b^tifnl 
eplatlea and ercdlent Makemeba, wbicb Al Hariri took as a 
model for his, framing them on the aame plan, and imitating the 
manner of their antbor, in wboe footatepa be walked. Al 
Hamaddoi wag emioeDt for bie knowledge of pure and coircet 
Arabic, in which lie dted, as hie master*, Ibn FAria, author of 
the MujmU. and othew. He dwelt at Herat, a city in the 
pporioce of Kborasan.** The biographer then gives some sped- 
mens of his etyle, abounding in concdte which are likely to 
meet with leai admiration from Boropeana than from the poet’s 
oonnlrymen, ai, for iosUcce, the following, taken from a long 
poem of his compoeitioo 

The gush of the shower were tike tbee (In thy liberality), did 
H, in emiling, poor forth gold. Fortune were like thee, did it 
not deceive; the inn, did be apeak; the lion, were be not 
hunted; the sea, were hie waters frwh. 

He died,” oontintwa Ibn KballikAn, “of poison, et Herat, 
s.a. d0S (i.D, 1008). I bate einea found, however, the follow* 
ing note, written at the cad of his epistles, which have been col* 
lected by the Ab4 Sa*ld *Abd er Hihinin ibo Mou¬ 
rned Ibn Ddst, 'The antbor died at Herat, on Ifriday, Uth 
of the aecond Juindda S98 (Febniary, a.6. 1008).’ On this 
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th« h^rn observea, * I have b«aj HMured by pewona of good 
autlority, that ha fell into a letba^, and wo* buried with 
precipitation. He lecoTorad when shut np in the tomb, and hie 
criea UaTuig been heard that night, bis grave was opened, and he 
waa found dead fVom fright, with his hand grasping his heard-' ” 

In the fbregoing eatrect from Ibn KhaUikftn I have followed 
the trerulatiOTi of M. McQnckin de Slane, which I sball always 
nee when I do not translate from the criginih It is mueh to be 
wished that this excellent translaUon ware completed. 

Atb Tha*labi, after giving Bedt* many titles of admiration, 
speaks of lus wondrous memory and bts powers of Improvisa¬ 
tion. He oonld repeat, without altering a letter, a lengthy poem 
which he had heard but once, or four or five leaves of a book ; 
be could compose a outritdUA on a given subject, or 
write what was proposed to him, beginniog with the last verse 
and ecding with the first; ho could turn prose iuW verse or 
verse into prose; when a number of rhymes were given him he 
could fit them to verses; he could improvise in any given metre 
"without swallowing his epittle or drawing bis breath/' He 
came to the court of Sfi^b Ibn'Abbad(eee DaSacy's Chrestcma- 
this, Vol. II. p. 87)» ftud recrived great kindness from him. He 
settled in Nisabfir in the year 882, and there it was that he 
composed 400 Maksmehs on mendicity and similar euhjecta, of 
which be made Abfi 1 Palh, of Alexandria, the hero. <I may 
say that my manuscript gives the reading suggest by De 
Sacy. It may be noticed, however, that his reading ought 
to be Ohrest. Arabe, HI- 259). The occodou of compos¬ 
ing his Makfimebs was as follows: A certain Ahh Belct Ihn 
al Hosayn Ibn Dorayd had composed forty stories, of his own 
invenUon, using the style of the Arabs of the Ignorance, fuU of 
rare and strange phrases; and Bedl*, wiebiag to rival him. 
composed four hundred similar pieces, of which the chief otgect 
was to please the listener by a display of literary eloquence and 
learning, Some of tbeae are of condderable length, while otbew 
do not reach ten lines. Though it is admitted that the Makfi* 
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mehft of Hftrlri trt ortictkoU^ superior, yet it is d aimed for 
Badl th&i he surpeeeed ill the entbors of lus ows time, and for 
tliis Kuoo he receired the or sobriquet by which he is 
hQOwo» Indeed, 1 b the timji of Atb Tba*Jabi, the supremacy 
was doubtful between them; fbr one ecbolar, being; ashed which 
was the greater, replied, '*9ar1ri was nerer called the Wonder 
eren of a day; how then ihonld be be eqoal to tlie Wonder of tbe 
Timef* Another superiority claimed ibr Al Ilamadimi is that 
bis eompoaitiODs were really improriicd, iostead of being pro> 
doced laboriously and at leisure, like those of parlri. 

Al Hsmad&ui, like other Eastern poets, was fond of wander* 
iog i>om place to place, dfter many trarcle he settled at Herat, 
where he married the daughter of a rich and powerful man, 
named Abb ‘All Hoeajn al KboshnAbi, and there he died at the 
age of forty, but whether under tbe circumstances mentioned by 
Ibn Ehallikfta may, perhaps, be doubted. 

De Sacy says, n y a U pins grand rapport entre Hamad&ni 
et Hariri, soit poor le cboix des snjete et dee peas6es, soit pour 
la mani^ de lea exprimer: mais lea skneee de Hamad&ni sont 
beauooup plus courtea que celles de lEariri, et par-lA mdme pent 
itre m^jcent-elles quelque prdlirencc: on y sent moius 1’ afecta- 
iios d’ employer toot k U fota toutea lee riehessea de la langcs et 
toutes lee resaources de U rbdtoriqce. On ne peut nier cepen* 
dant qu’il n’y alt plus d’art daus celles de ^ariri/' 

Wbaterer may bare been ibo real merits of tbs two writers, 
tbe Caste of tbeir countrymen has definitely decided in farour of 
l^artri, whose work bas been for sersD hundred years tbe delight 
of leaned men, while that of Al flamadini la now but little 
hnown. 

In KskieA U had rrfmd rAs congtonthn to AbC H Fath. ^ 
Hariri again allodea to the priority of Badl', aod 
osserCa bis own superiority to him in the Forty*eerenth As* 
seubly, by putting into the mouth of Abft ^yd: 

Have tby vyat ««r m«o tbe Ube of mt, 

Who draw eveij bolt by ny mapc, and captirate every ioteUeot by 
my obara 7 
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If tbd Aiexftadrian prN»d«d tM, 

Know tb&t tk« d«w pr«ndM ^ «bow 9 r» f«t tbe shover'fl excalUace 
b«kaj^ nob to di» d«v. 

O&scure, wt hKmn, etc. —Ad allusion to grammatical 
torma. 8ea Alflyeb of lbs M&lik, lisa &2. 

WAo join$ «w» two rcorde, etc.^f^ » said that be wbo 
vritea well esposea hfmsolf to eor; and detraction, aod be who 
writes ill to ridicule and iuDlL 

As a ncKfd-paiherer l>y niyht.^Oae who gathers wood b^ 
night maybe bitten by a soako or stung by a scorpion; ao 
he that is loquacioui, or a Tolummou writer, may utter some* 
thing that will bring him trouble^ This prorerb is ascribed to 
Aktbam Ibn Bayd, an elder of the Beall Temtm, in the early 
days of Mohammed. A poet say a {— 

Guard tb 7 toogua, 0 Mea. \m% it kUl tbeSi for it la a aarpeaU 

How maa^ ao oaa 1 j thora ia tha dain (17 bia toagua, wbota 

hia rival! bad abunoad to maak la tha 6 ght I Sm Ar»1>uD Provarbie, ii 
071 1 FraTtatg^a adltioa. 

Who nustsrs fcoimen oM horsmm iogslher.—'thoto worda 
are addreiaed to Iblle by God, Koran xtII. 66, with the meao* 
iiig, ** OoUeot against mankind tby forcea, or threaten them 
with thy foreea, riding and on Ibot;'’ and thus may be ussd 
to signify an impious or abortive effort. Or they may be et» 
plsdnad as applying to a cosiVsed and unaucoesafUlprodsction. 
since a band of mised hone and ibot isbut a disorganised orowd. 

A/ty AisssnbUoi, rfo.—Hartri here describoa the notnre of 
hia compositions. Kot only are verses of the Koran freely 
introduced, but the whole language is tinged with alloalons to it 
which are almost imperceptible to the Eoropcon, but which are 
readily caught by a bfoelem, who koowi the sacred work by 
heart. Metonymy {h^) la tbo use of indirect expressions, as 
though you should say, Siuh anonoie great m the ashes of ^ 
pot. meaning that he is given to hospitality,—Ta iKht, p. 197.) Of 
the Arab yrooerbs a great number are to be found in Mayddni, 
and the source and ohginal application of othera are given by 
various commentators. To follow Hariri in ibis department of 
bis boundless learning boa always been one of the hardest tasks 

IS 
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of ihott wbo h»to dafoted tb«iLB«)?» to UU work. BofereoMa 
to the molt impotttnt of them will bo found in theie notes. 
The tMarly tl^^cnoa or eubOetioe ire to bo fonnd in the Sixth, 
Twentj-fixth, Twaty-eighth, ind Twenty-ninth Awembllee, 
where the merit of the compoeilion cMeieti in the nie of words 
with or wlthon t pointed letter* j io the Six toanth ind Sorenteenth, 
where pbrwv or n whole eomporition mij he read either beck- 
warde or forward*; in the Twenty-Third, where apart of each 
Terae may be remored, withont epnling aenie or metre; in the 
Forty-eixih, where letenl of Iheae ingeniooi dUplay* are united. 
The Qramma^eal riddUi are ropreeenled to the Twenty-Fourth, 
where AW Zayd poxzle* hie cocnpinkm* by tweloe anbUe ques¬ 
tions. The dedaioM dependent on the nae of a word in two 
difierent eensea are toataoeed to the Thirty-oecond, and akin to 
ehiaare the enigmaa or connndroro* which appear in aomo of 
toe other Asaembliea. The addretut, ofwtfwu, «Aorfa/fow, and 
Jf$U are too nunerDits to he apectoed. 

I change iks pcttvri^i.6., I tnm from grave to gay, from 
dignified to lightsome style. The Arab* divide the herbage on 
which toe camel feede intoil^, which means the sweet kind, 
snd that in which there ia ealtoesi; on the latter the 

cameli feed in the hot eeaaoo, and it makee them drink. If toey 
hare It not they become lean. The former ia called tbe bread of 
the camel, and the laUer tba fmit; and the word i* need meta¬ 
phorically, to expreea the refoeebing of too reader by a change of 
inddeot and diaconrae. 

And 6/ tU potfry ^ ofder#.—Tbe AMembly of Holwin la 
tbe Second, and that of Rerej the Twenty-fifth. 

Tkt /(iihtr of itt efrym^.—Father ia here need aa we 
ahoald nee Lord\ the fitther of a poem'e tifjpnity ie be who 
first bfoeobea or originates it. Compare Sixth Asoembly, '* Who 
can deflower a virgin coropoaitionalso Sixteenth, “And 
deflower virgina of it.'’ 

Of Us fuest and iu of all of it. Compare a 

verae qiioted at page 078, De Sacy's Hartri. 

jTorfdfjc/t.—AbO U Faraj Ibn Ja far Ihn Bodimet tbn Ziy&d, a 
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Bcnbe of Bagdad, oioiaaot for purity of composition. He is 
eaid to bays liyed in the time of Mokladir b’iJlab. 

And $xctlkntl^ ^aid one.—Tbe autlior of these lines was tba 
amatory poet *Adl Ibo ar RukA'. They relate to a lover, who 
bears a tnrttedove lamentiog the loss of iU mate, open whioh he 
also Ismeate the absence of hia mistress. He then addresses 
hlmMlf with the words quoted, the meaning of which ie that the 
merit of hia verses is lessened by the dove having set him the 
eaample. 

AUhoQgb a translator does not necessarily eoncarn himself 
with the tacbnicalitles of the original work, yet aa this volume 
is intended rather for tbe student in Arable than the general 
reader, I shall make no apology for dwelling oocaiionslly In 
these notes ou a subject respecting which there is little informs' 
tioD to be foond in eommentatore; I mean the prosody of ths 
versce Introducsd throughout the Assemblice, Of this branch 
of learning, which has been especially elaborated by the Arab 
grammarians, I have made mention jo the Introduction. An 
acquaintance with the metres, and the habit of reading tbe lines 
in aocordauce with them, ore not only necessary for tbe enjoy¬ 
ment bf Hartri's melodious and plaintive verse, but enable the 
student the more readily to seize the meaning of the numborlese 
parallsl passsges and f^wd/dd which are iatroduced iato the 
commentary, and which are often ill'WrUtea and insufficiently 
Towelled, Lees attention has been paid to the subject by Buro* 
pean scholars than might have been expected; and the Arabs, 
who detect the metre at ones and do not need artidcial help, 
generally pace it by without notice. 

Tho versfte beginning JJ ^ are in tbe tbe most 

common of the old metros. In the Haui&seh tho greater port of 
tbe pieces belong to this metre or to the and the 

others, though known, oot having been in very commoa use till s 
later period. The belongs to the first circle (> y 
so oalled from bei^ composed of five-lettered and seven-leltered 
feat and To this circle belong the three metres 

and la^, aod two others only used by Inter 
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Mtbon; the which ii Uw wverwd, end lie ^ 

wbich u lha MTamd. The fint ditle cockle of the firet 
two primitive feet (Uutt ia e 

end diet ie e ^ 

peeked, end the origlnel U of the meeiape, ^ ^ 


Thie Oeit foot of fini hemittich) le, howevaT, I beliave, 
DOt found; the Wng inTWieWj u*^' 

itt qoieecant fifth latter, end becoming To tiia 

there ere four or cloaea of the second bemiaticb. The 

first ie releining the normel The second 

suffers JlJ like the end this ii the metre quoted by 

Jarlri. The other two to this consiat of one 

to ^yii end one lo There is elao en 

2j^j^ ^ aohie uae. (It must be mentioned that 

ia the dropping of the..jt^ et the end of a foot, and 
the dropping of the last letter of e ’-r*r^ ^ 

of a foot) end the making quiescent the moved letter before it)* 
The metre of the lioce quoted is. aecordiagly— 




But it will be xemarked (hat in tieee linea, ie of the 
meaiurt Jyii ; that is, aa we ehotdd eay, the Iwt lyUable is 
short instead of long, and the same licence takes placs twice in 
the neit line. This brings as to (ha consideration of the licences 
allowable in among which are, according to tbe proeodiete, 
tire of (he kind called t^Wj, namely, of the kind which affects 
tbe aeeond letter of the The first of these licsDcee is 

which we bare se«i affects tbe cloeing foot of each bemi* 
sUch; it may alaoaffsct both and whenever they 

occur, striking out the quiescent fifth letter of each ; and making 
the former ^)«i, aa in tbe verses before ns. Of its efiect on 
there will be many instaocee as we proceed. The other 
liceoce is which is the dropping of the quiescent seventh 
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Utter of a foot; b; which, in tbi$ metre, becomee 

a licence very common among: tbe old writen. It muat 
be borne in mind, however, that the aame foot cannot aofer both 
and ^; thus, there can be no mob foot aa This 

exclnaion of one licence by the other is called Other 

peeullaritiee in thia metre may be notioed, bnt the foregoing ere 
the moat imporUnt. 

Scratehed up %U d$ath wtrA iu Arab found a ram 

in the deaart, but bad no knife to kill it with. The ram, in 
aeratcbing the gronod, uncovered one. Hence the proverb 
applied to a man who famUhee tbe means of bis own deatractioo. 
Freytag'a Arabum Froverbia, il. dd9. 

J{$ nAo eui of Mi non vith Ms orvn This ie, per* 
baps, an allueion to K^^yayr, wbo thne.avenged the doalb of his 
m alter, Ja^met al Abnili on Queen Zebbd. An acoount of 
this itrategen will be giiven in the notes to tbe Twenty'seveotli 
Assembly, under the words, " It was for a oeuse that Eo^nyr eut 
off bis nose/’ Anotber explanation is that it refers to a man 
wbo, having a rasor in bii bend, wiebed te wipe his nose, and 
cat it off by accident. 

Thi eM{f icaeri, ete.—A ^notation from Kono, xviii. 108. 

FabUs nhkh rttaii to bruUi and If aim oarers.—Fables, 
like tboss of JBsop and Lokmic, (ft the Ikbles of Bidpai, known 
nnder the name of Ealtleh wa Dlmneh, finch writings, which 
belong to an order of groat antli^uity in the East, as may be learnt 
even from tbe Old Testament, were always highly eeteetned, 
even by tbe strictest professors of religion, as conveying wise 
morals, and were dietingaished by them from idle poetry, and 
stories of love or adventure. An instanoe of the application of 
this kind of fsble to tbe bigheat end most myslieal doctrines Is 
to be fbnud m tbe Mantik At 'Payr of tbe Pereisn poet Farid ad 
Din *A(^r. wbo wrote in tbe age succeeding Hariri. Sherlslii 
gives instancea of tbe use of fables by eminent men, one of them 
being tbe Prophet himself. Tbe beaatifoJ moral allegories of 
Ass ad Din si Mukaddaei, edited by M. Garcin de Taaey. under 
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ibd oame of ** Let OiMtox et lae Flennr" ere fine tpec!meDS of 
tMi kind of eompotitioa. 

Tet am J canUM.-Uttit lewti, u in tbe preceding Unei. 


THE FIRST ASSEMBLY. 

Al J/Mi, 9cn oj nee of this name and 

that of AbA Zeydr bj the aathor, ii explained bj Sberlebi, 
who it oonfirmed hj Ibn EhaBikln, in hie life of HaHri. It 
u aaid that Itirith and fiamiDlin are tbe trceetr" that ii 
the moot josdj appUcahle of namee. A Tradition of Mo^tn- 
med, conceming the oaning of children, ia recorded, in which 
it ia aaid *' Tbe moet aec^table namee to God are 'Abd Allah 
and'Abd'ar-BahmAn; the trneet are A1 HArith and Hamin&iu, 
and the moet hateful R»ih and Monab.” (Abh Mnmh ie a 
jkirtyek for the deril). Tbe reason for calling these names the 
troeet *' is that there » no one who ia not a Hftiidi, that is, 
who does not labonr aAer gain for hia llring ; and no one who 
ie not a EammAm, that is, who baa noi hia anxietieft. Tbe names 
were accord! n ^7 adopted bj Hariri to aigsif/ a common ordi¬ 
nary aortal, in aceordanoe with the precedent set by Dadi* ea 
ZemAn, Under the name of Al HAritb, son of Hammim, tbe 
aathor ia mppcaed to bare signified himself, and for this reaaon 
he makes Hirith a natire Basra. The name AbA Zajd is 
either ths real name of a pareonage whom Hariri Lad met with, 
or it is taken to signify an elderly mao generally; Zayd being 
an ordinary name, and the Fidisr of 2ayd the ordinary iktber or 
elder. In confinDidoa of this view, it ia noted that AbA Zayd 
ia continually spoken of as advanced in years. Tbe use of these 
allegorical namea is common among Arabs, thair own ordinary 
names having, generally, a meaning. An instance of such a dee* 
criptive name Is foroiebed by the philosophical romance of AbA 
Jafar ibn Tofayl, whoee solitary hero bean the name of Hayy 
ibn Takz&n, the living, Son of tbe Awakened. It may be 
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remarked that Kftritb U the Gj^k Aretu: compare 8 Corio* 
thiansii. $8. 

Sani df San& ia thus speoified hy tks author to 

diatingmab it from another place of the aame name, soar 
Damaacua. Saii'& the capital of Yemen, the eeat of the Hiu3ya> 
riUc kiaga, •called Tobba*, and after warde, for a Uioe, of the Abya- 
ainiaa conqnerors, woa one of the most noted cities in the early 
Umea of Arab hiatorji and preaerred ite importance ae a seat of 
trade and maaulhcture in the daya of Hariri. A legend aacribea 
ite foundation to Bhem, aon of Noah, who, after hie fatber’a 
death, journeyed southward, ontU be came to the drat dimate, 
and found Yemen the moat agreeable country, and the aite of 
^an'A the moat favoured diatriot. He waa led by the flight of 
a bird to the place where be laid the fbundatione of the Gbora- 
din, or palace of 6an'A. Deicending to more historical times, 
we And it related that tbe Tsbdbi'ah eatablished themseWes suceei- 
siroly at Marob, ^f&r and The Gkomdbn, the moat 

TDignificent edidce in ancient Arabia, waa built, according to 
Kaswioi (Cauaiia de Perceral'^Eaaiu sur Tbietoire des Arabee) 
by Surahbtl, one of these ancient moDarcbs. It was an im- 
menie buildbg, with four fbces, one red, another white, a third 
yellow, and the fourth green. In tbe midst was an edifice of 
seren atorioe, each story forty onblta in height. The lowest 
formed a ball, entirely constmcted of marble, and ooTored with 
a single slab of marble. At tbe four corn era were flgurea of 
lions, hollow, so that when the wind entered their mouths, they 
made noiaee like roarings. This great city became afterwarde 
the formidable rival of Mecca, and if the enterprieo of Its Abys* 
einian master, Abrabet al Asbram, bad aacceeded, tbe worehip 
of tbe Ka%eh might have been destroyed, tbe Korayeb eubdued 
or acatiered, and the advent of Islam prevented. Tbe invasion 
of Abrahoh took place about the time of the birth of Mohammed, 
in what is called '* the year of the Elephant.” Sau’fl waa tem¬ 
porarily wrested from the power of Mohammed by tbe rival 
prophet, Al Aswftd, who was slain only two days before the 
former's deaU). Little historical interest attached to & in 
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Jftter tiXDH, lint it «ntiinMd to be tbe most popnloos and 
tbriring tom in Yemen. Tbe Qbomdin and the temple wLidi 
belonged to it weie deetro^ed bj tbe Ebilif *Otbiziftn. 8an'& is 
ifiid to be an Ab^ennian eerm» meuing “ pleesant” or " oom- 
fortabIe,’'4nd to bare been lobetitated ibr the former name of 
tbe eitj. 

WAen I Wbes I made it mj monttert, wj nsnal 

eonveTtnee. ie (he part between the hnmp and tbe neck. 

* Wbes I mede wenderiog mj steed ** ie the idee intended. 

Id tbe main pari or portion of a thing, ae tbe 

lei. sand, or a fight; tbe deepest part thereof (Lane). Hence 
it ie applied to tie of tbe dtp, and its innennoet parte. 

J^<iy tie ^asue eomiCe«offre.-^Thi5 metaphor is oUen 
repeated in tbe Assemblies to describe the shame of beggary. 
Be who is said to wear oot tbe tender shin of bie faoe, to 
harden it and dry np its moistnre. Thongh alse^priog is 
enjoined on Moeleme, and beggars are soffidentlp nomeronB 
a^Dong them, jet mendid^ ia always spoken of as bnmiliating 
end diegraeefa]. Tbe Prophet said, ” If ye knew wbat was in 
beggary, not one of yon woold approach another to ask of biui.'’ 
A poet ex claims .* 

Th« water of thj biad Qw betstj), whether U be fBDcroni or 
C oipptae i t ee net ta the wttat of ny hta, vbleb 1 epud to excKtsie 
for it. 

The phrase here used oecnra again in tbe Thirty-eetentb 
Assembly, where, in some rersee in praise of patience under 
mlefortnns, the aathor eeys: 

The tnea ef spirit, if Ue t^e hsvs s Bets ia It bids# tho &ote of bio 
i7«llda OTOB fros bis oy»>bsU (eoaosols U» powtj or pain); 

And w)i«« the tiseae of hk fsrmsat k von, be wean not ont the two 
times of hh cfasoka 

De Saey, in the comaeotaiy to the Thirty'Serenth Assembly, 
quotes lereral passages on tbe ebaae of beggary. 

A mde plau of e(«cevree.>~Bariii remarks in the Durrah 
that a meeting place is oot called pV) nnlese the company are in 
it. (De Secy, Antbologie Onxnmatieele Arabs, p. dO, Arabic 
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Tdit). It u much to l)e regretted tbat this work of Hariri on 
tbe nicetiea of the lang^cago baa not yet been printed, Judging 
from the portion giTen by De Sacy, it muet ha an invaluable 
oompanjoD to cbe Aasemhliee. 

Cadenc4i _ie applied originally to tbe cadence of 

a dove’s cooing, and then meuphorically to the parallelistic 
rhymed prose, the sound of which has a certain resemblance to 
it. Comparejsf'j and 

7b Literally, to take a light or brand. This meUphor, 
derived from the custom of getting a light at a neighbour's fire, 
is often repeated. From frequent nee it came to hare a apedal 
eignifleation, so that iktibfts, In the language of icholare, ie 
applied to the latroduotion into a composition of well*kQown 
phiiisei from another author, proverbial expressions, or words of 
the Koran, for the sake of omamont, 

At fie C6umd.»^7or the meaning of see Lane, 

AndtU throat ^hii impr^aim^lt ie Impoaiible to render 
into English the bold metaphor here need. The of the 
male camel is the fkucial bag or iouer part of the throat, which, 
when enraged or excited by any cause, he tbniste out of hia 
mouth with a roaring noise, called ULi. The noise of the ebe- 
camel, as also of the mile camel when be doei not thrust out 
this eubstance, ie called ^jjs. The AiLiA is thus used figura¬ 
tively to signify the power of rapid and impetuous oratory, 
^artri usee the eamc metaphor in the Twenty-ninth Assembly 
to describe the flow of AbA 2ayd’e ipeecb (De Saoy’e edition, 
p. ^), In both cases be, no doubt, bad in mind the proverb 
used by the Ebalif *A11, when he was asked why he had not 
made bis oration loogar, ^ iiAii.. The efiifi^sfii^ 
roars and tkm U silent. (Arab. Prov. I. 673). The aenuon of 
Abb Zayd is excellentiy imitated by Ka^f al Yaz&ji in his Third 
Assembly. 

Thyself, thy chief enemy.^A saying of the Piuphet is, Thy 
greatest enemy is not he who, if thou kill him, thou bast tby re¬ 
venge, or he who, if be kill thee, thou entorest into paradise; bat 
tby greatest enemy is thyself in tby own body”. AI Asma S, on 
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from « rntn food on hit joonoj, odd to bim, 0od 
oocfoand til thj «n«miM oxetpt ihjtelf" 

W&t to Am fpf» toeA* 6U iMritf.—Tbett vanot tre of tbo 
j»r,, (kt titth motrt of tbt fourth eirda» or ij\^, 

which ii fomtd bj Ibo primitirt feat 

Thii C7<!l0 coQtnini tht tnd 

the metturt of tbo Iwt boiog JiltW J 
tnlce in oteb rerto. It moit be obeerred that the in 
it e cofreeponding to ^ in the origiotl meeanro of 

the oircio, so that tbit part of the foot is not sabject to 
Though there are insttneet of the k£-&w* being xited 1*17, that is, 
with its fall measure, yet the general xise is as here ^tb 
the and the ^ regular the meaeare being 

Of there enter into thin metre the following— 
and Of the first thoe are instances in all three of the 

rersee; becotoing md ^ X-^ ‘ becoming 

The the rhyme is to be noticed. 

Sberlshi giree insUnoce of it from other poets. 

L^i fiii iuitt Id kit tpiUU SkdA^.—Tbeae meUphors 
expcees the eessatloa A'om Tehemeut utteraoee. 

Qitxod on idt is the preparation to rise ; the 

being half upright, in an aneaay poatore, as one who is about to 
stand np sad depart. 

To moot tftay from tkt anisT.—To fiy away, or aberrate from 
the centre. An alloaion to the scianUfic aipreaaion. 

A hieket from du sCrMfi.—Tbe use of metaphors from the 
drawing of water, from lam or dew, to eipreos the bestowing of 
bounty, are condnuilly to be met with in Hariri, as in all 
Arabic poets. The andent Arabs, whose poets set faehions 
of literary diction whieh hare never been departed from, were 
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RCitirefl of the Nejd aod other regiooa where the want of water 
wae coDtinnall^ felt, and they epoke to a race whoae ll^ea were 
pueed ia aailety leat their corn aod horb^e should bo dea- 
troyed, their homes made uainhabitaMe by a year of drought, 
and their journey a periloae by the drying np of welU. Hence 
in poetical language, water and moietore are almost lynony* 
mous with benefit; to seek bounty is to go to the spring, to 
confer it is to fill the bucket or t^ akin-bag of the suppliant. 
It is in acoordancs with this seatiment that " oloud ” Lae in 
Arabic postry a faTOuiahla aigoificalics, while unbroken sun- 
•hino repreieDta euSbring and protraotad iniifortuno; a nae of 
aiolUtnde the very opposite to onr own. To eay "A oloud 
gathered over my Ute'’ would in sail to an Englishman that 
distreia or poverty fell upon it; to an Arab it would mean that 
Buccesa, or a wealthy beaoihocor bad raised tha apeaksr to com- 
petonoe. To fb recast the rains by watching the form of tha 
clouds and the lightning, ia a phrase used ia tha same meta* 
phoricsl manner, and you may say, " I wstebod the lightning 
of auoh a one, with the meaning " I took notiee of him to laarn 
whether ho was likely to confer a beaafic on me/' Fortune, or 
a deceitful friend, are described u a cloud whose fiiah deoeivei; 
tbe proaperoua are a woU-watorsd meadow, and their life la a 
moistened one. A paoullarity of tba Samitio languages Is the 
clearnesi with which they show the original material aigQi£ca> 
ttoo of words, under their secondary and motaphOTical meaniaga, 
and this is nowhere more remarkable than in the constant asiO' 
ciadon of water with comfort, good fortune, bounty, wealth, and 
aiinilar ideal. 

An AtUndant.^ 'A^^, a word taken by the Arabs tbe 
Jews or Syrians, Hariri, in the Durrat al 

Gbawwia, <Antbol. Arabs, p. 50, Arabic text), says that the firat 
letter mnst have k^r, siiLce words of this Ibrm are Frooi 

tbia he deduces that tbe name of tbe Queen mentioned in the 
Eloran, ixTii. 2S, moat be Bilkls, and not, as often pronounced, 
Balkls. Learned men were often waited on by their pupils. 
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T^y realty.— 17m retl, isCrineic state of a thing:. Sea 
the Thiily'Meond AsMoUj, page 401, De Sacy's edJUon. 

But nAtn.^Tor the ua of radoadant, after Q, aee Laae, 
Book I., pagfa 105. 

/ <foa tAi hiaek Tba metre of these lioei U the 
the only d etre belosgin^ to the 5fth drde, or I ^ i J/ which 

Al i&haltl meotiooj. This drole, which cooeiita osly of Bee- 
lettered feat, ia fbrmed by the primiCiTe fhot and the com¬ 
plete meuore of the is 

^ 

which ia the meaeoie of these Teitee, bdo^ the first of the 
firet ijA^. 

The ooly which eaters ioto this metre is by 

which ^Jyu becomes l}y»i ; bot tbe chief pecolieri^ of the metre 
ie tbe istermixtore of the ^7 

wliicb the jX^ may be eaded either by ^ya or by yus Jm. 

This licence is eo commoa that* in raaoy compoaitiooB, almost 
every Uoe is thus ehortened. It will be eaen that this is the 
cose with e!l tbe aathor'e lines, except the first and fourth. 

Tbe kAasii^faA is described as a black square garment, baring 
two ornamental borders ; if it has not the borders it is not 
called by this same. It is, however, eridendy used here to 
eigaify a garment worn by pQgrime or devotees. 

Jfy «Mr4—Khabtfsb is a mess of khsbtf, or dates and butter, 
a common article of food among the poor. 

TAt Sen of fie " As one who leske hia prey Is the 

lion's lair " ia a proverbial espreeaion for the rsahing into danger 
in pursnit of as otjeet, and is derived from tbe verse of a poet : 

0 Ten* ^ the field aad the niouteiae: he who threeUM jea ii as ooe 
who Meki tbe ptT ia the lies'! Isir. (Prev. Anb. IL SW). 

Jfy ioin fWNr at it. — Hon exactly the mnsclea of tbe 
ibooldere, the part between tbe shoulder and the ride. Compare 
Mo*alIakah of Tarafeb, v. 201. 

Oa tbe field of battle, where imb dnwde dMth, where tbe ehoolder 
Duelee qairer. wedged together ia tbe striie. 
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THE SECOND ASSEMBLY. 

Holn^n.—K provdrbi&l exprewioa it Long^^r io Goispanion- 
flbip than tbe two pilm-tmt of HoIw&d.'' Two pglm'trdes, 
plbnUd on (b bill do&c tbo town in thtt time of Uio Pereiaos, bad 
been oelebnted by the poet Mo*tt ibn ly&s, wlio addreeaod to 
them a luneuUUioo at hie separation from a slavo-girl whom he 
bad Bold, sayiog that they too would weep if they wore parted. 
For this reason tho Ehalif A1 Man^ftr forbade tbeirdeetruciioo. 
But Bhrftn ar*Roabtd, passing that way, waa eeued with a feror, 
and tha pith of a palm-tree being prescribed to him, bo cut 
down one of them. The other quickly withered away. This 
legend is worthy of notice, as it has a cbaractsr of aeutimm- 
tnbty somewhat rare in tbs East. (Prov. Arab. 11. 47). i^ol* 
wha is foar stations cast of Bagdad, and wsi named after its 
founder, ITclwho ibn *Alt ibn Jodh'ah. It consiBts of Wo towns 
divided by a large rlvar. It was conquered in the time of the 
Khftlif ‘Omar by Sa'd ibn AM Wak^, after the bottle of 
Jelftleh. 

My amulets wrt dqfed and my twbant Totre donned.S^et 
since I came to the age of pnberty. Among the Arabs amulets 
were hung round children's necks to preseire them from the evil 
eye, or the designs of Jinn; and these were taken off when the 
child reached a certain age. When the boy approached man¬ 
hood be assumed the turban and girt on the sword. 

The word lemd'im signifies '' cerUun beads which the Arabs of 
the desert used to hang upon tbeii children to repel, as they 
asserted, the evil eye or neokhccs, on which amulets were put. 
Tetnh’im were forbidden by tbe Prophet, though in 
which are sentences from the Koran, there is no barm; so that 
Hariri, in describing Hfirith as wearing tmd'im io childhood, 
speaks after the manner of the Arabs of tfao Ignorauce, which is 
allowable in poetical composition, as the attribution to modems 
of classical customs and b^iefb is allowed to European poets. 
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Of (b 0 cbtxms iu«d uaong Hoetnu of tbo present dtj an 
nitemtiQg iceooni aty be fenn^ in Hr. Une’s Modem %yp‘ 
tiana. Another kind of ohann to which g^eet power bai been 
atthbnted is that which is called by mathenaticiaoa a Magic 
Square, that is the arrangement of munbera 2 a oertain orders, 
ao that, whether oonnUd horiaontally. perpendioalarly, or diago¬ 
nally, each row may make op the eame aom. O^en preaect 
more complicated relatuna of nnmbere; and each hu ita Tirtue 
in certain podtione of the planetary bodice. Bnt these latter 
were tbe daricae of aetrologera rather than of tbeologisae; and 
it may be preramed that tbs only amnW ^laed by the etrictest 
profeeeors coo&ated of Tereee of the Koran, or relice in some 
way connected with religion. 

Learmnff’i Mat.*-According to the o^nion of some this wae 
tbe name of a place, so called from beug tbe meeting place 
of learned men. 

Scps end dcrire.—Utefilly, “ It may be “ and " Perhaps.'’ 
When he could find no one to instrcet him loffideotly, be 
passed hie time in hoping that eucb a person woald soon 
appear. 

SM/tay ameny iAe zeHoia of podiyrte, etc.—Tbe Arab race, 
being made up of many tribes, tbe members of which, though 
eoatlausUy roeming tbron^ tbe eoaotiy and taking np their 
temporary abode in ctraogs cittea, or among neighbouring 
tribes, atiU prided tbecoeelTes on their alliance to ^elr own 
kinamen, and relied oo tbe protection which these would giro 
them, it wu the habit to ask the name and podigree of a 
new comer. Examples of this occur frequently in (he Assam- 
blies. When Abti Zayd has charmed his audJeneo with one 
of his displays, be is commonly asked wbat ia his home, and 
from wbat slock be derires his lineage. In answer, be gene* 
rally claims to be of kin to the race of ahaasAa, who reigned in 
Syria under the protection <d the Bomans, and wboK riralries 
with the kloga of Hire, who were ttuder the protection of the 
PersiBDs, make up a great part of aodent Arab biatory. Thus, 
in the Sixth Assembly, be says, Obaarin ia my kindred and 
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Bertj roj home.** Jn tie prcaent caee h$ ia represented as 
pTin^ Tsrious sceoonta of bimeelf ee iaig;bt be moat suitable 
to the rarioua disguises wbieb be sasumed. 

Beatinp about,—-Thtn ffiay be here a double signiboatiou to 
From iU primitiTe fligoibcstloii “to beat" it is used 
to esprou tbe stumbliog of tbe purbUod sbe'Came], vhicL beate 
the ground tvitb bcr boof, not seeing whither she is going* and 
is tbence applied to any one who gees recklecsiy to work in any 
matter. Another signification ie to beat a tree, so as to break 
off the leaves for fodder, whence tbe word is metapborically 
applied to the extorting alms ibom the benevolent by linpo> 
tunity. Either sense would be appbcsblo here. In tbe Nine* 
teentb Assembly the author purpoaely exhibits tbe two aensea of 
tbe word when he says of Abii 

jS'dsrtn.—Sfts&n al Ahbsr, son of Babmsn* son of IsfendiyAr* 
SOD of Kusbliaif, a Prince of Wsslom Persia, is tbe reputed 
oblsf and patron of all beggsra and mountebanks. The legend is 
that Babman, being near his death, sent for bis daughter Horn ays* 
who was pregnant, and settled the euecession on her and her 
child, if it sboold prove a boy. to tbe exclusion ef bis own eon 
Sds&n. Siksftn, indignant at tins, left the court, and lived the 
life of a shepherd among tbe Kurds, so that bis name passed 
into a proverb for one who leads a vagabond liib. Hence “ tba 
people of B&sftn tbe Kurd" is a phrase signifying beggers, proati- 
giatore, people that go about with dogs or monkeys and tbe like. 
These people had a cant of their own, which wes not thought 
unworthy of study and imitation by the learned. One.Abff 
Dulef wrote a in their language, which is stdd to have 

sapplied Hariri with many of the terms used in tbe Thirtieth 
Assembly, This Assembly, which I purpose to publish in my 
second volume, introduces Ab4 Zayd making a speech at a beg¬ 
gars’ wedding, full of tbe cant pbrosas current among them. 
In the Porty-nlnlb, called the Asecmbly of 6&sdn, one of tbe 
masterpieces of the antbor. Abll Zayd exhorts bis son to follow 
a beggar's life, as the happiest and most independent; and Ibem 
be speaks of Sftshn as having laid tiic foundations of the pro- 
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and dlatin^ouliad iU M^ida, ud kindUd tba flama of it 
in eul aod neat. 

Sbartibi giTM uiotbor accoont of tho ongin of thit tarn. 
Ho laja that afUr the Paniaiu had boen mbdaed in the tiina of 
the KbaIifa*Omar and 'Olbmln. lha; aabisiUod peaeeablj to 
tbe ooQquerora» adopting thair coannon and religion, and that 
bebg a elam, artfol peo|da ihoj betook tboiDaelrei to rarioua 
wayc of making tbdr living, one of whkh waa mendkaso;. 
Tbeir wa7 of exeidng eommiiorattOD vrai to give ont that they 
belonged to tbe royal hooce of BAe&a, or, aa no call them, tbe 
Saaaanidt, and to daaoribe tbe oniel obangea of fortune and their 
fallen conditon, ao that at laat people cane to call a beggar a 
Sds&ni. Thia may be (ba tnie derivation of the word, bnt it 
ie evident, from the Fortj-ninth Aesen^ly, that Hartri adopts 
tbe legend which makea SAatn a real penon. 

TA£ Prinea of ^doaida.—The aoceetoR of this fanil/ iasned 
from Yemen at that celebrated epoch of Arab history, tbe break* 
lag of tbe dyke of Mareb. Tbe l^eod ia that Anr MarnyMyd, 
being warned by his wife of (be approaching calamity, sold hie 
property and emigrated, being followed by many other families, 
who found the conotry redooed to sterility. (See the note at 
tbe end of Che Seventeenth Aaaembly, to (he words "‘We 
went eeunder like the bends of Saba”). The part of tbe 
commonitj which fbllowed MuxayUyi firat halted in the 
northern part of Yemen, by a lake called Ghaashn, and hero 
Mosayklyi died. Hia loi Tha*labeb migrated with bia foU 
Iowan to Ba^n Mart, in (he territory of Mecca. From thie 
place again they were obliged to depart, owing to fends with tbe 
poaseaacra of (be land. On theee early and vague portions of 
tbeir history it is unnecessary (o dwall. It was only when they 
left Arabia proper and migrated to tbe regione of Syria that 
(bey became of importance. Here (bey were known by tbe 
name of GhsMin, from the lake where (hey first inhabited; or, 
according to other antboritiea, from a lake of tbe same name, 
between Hij&a and Syria. At laat tb^ arrived in tbe plains of 
Bosra, where tbe Benh SiUb dwelt under the authority of tbe 
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Bobimi Empire, They were defiirad to pay tribute, ead re* 
fuaiog, loat&ined a war agaloat the Bend Sallb, which ended in 
their defeat. They then aceepted the condition of tributarlei, 
which they held under enocewlTO Princee, until at an epoch, 
which M. Cawain de Perceval placea a.d. 292, they, having 
greatly lucreaeed in uumben and atrengUi, overthrew the Houee 
of the pa/au. the reigning family of the Bend Salih, and be¬ 
came the ruling race of the country. The Eomane. who 
troubled themBelvee little cooceming theie revolutiona, accepted 
a Ghaia&nide vaaial, and Tha*labeh, eon of *Aar, eon of 
Mujftlid, became the firat prince of hia race. After hie death 
the crown paased to hie kiruman Jalheb, and the family of 
Ghnae&n maiutaiued a high poaition for 850 yeara. It iaiup- 
poeed (hat they embraced Chrietianity in the reign of Con- 
etantiae. Though eometimee, as under tUdr queen M&wiyeh, 
rebell ioni agalnat the Komane, they vere generally fal^fhl 
vaaaala, aud aided them against the Pereiaxie and the kings of 
Hira. Their lut nder was Jebalet al Ayham, a prince of gene¬ 
rosity and magnificence. When the Moilema invaded Syrti^ 
under the Ebnlifhte of AbA Bokr, Jeheleb lupported the cause of 
the Empire in the field; but whan HoracUua gave up the couteat, 
Jebeleh submitted to the Shalif *Omnr and embraced Islam in 
637. Thus ended the prloceahip of Gbaiafiu, bnt the name of 
the fhmily remained as the ezemplar of grandeur and nobility 
of race; aud kinship with it was, no doubt, often claimed by 
Syrian Aiaba who had little right to the distinction. Of pro- 
verbs connected with Gbassftn, see Prov. Arab. I. 421, ‘‘Take 
from Jiib' what he gives theo," and 422, “ Take it, even if thon 
give for it the earrings of MhriyehAlthough llariii mekei 
hie hero a son of GbassAo, yet the tribe are said by Ibn Ebal* 
dfin not to bsve spoken pure Arabic, since they bordered on 
foreigners, end thereby tbeir Isngusgo became corrupted. 

At one tme^ai anothsr—and now—and ano».—Tbia use of 
different words, to vary tlie eipreaaioa *‘at times,’' is muoK 
affected by the author. Compare the Twelfth, in the description 
of Abfi Zayd in the tavern. 

IP 
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Ooodly ailaitmM.-'Bj tS\ is maci by wbieb one 
worki, an iiu&nisi«s(. In the ajiog of *AUi ** He mnka aee 
o( the 2T of religion in fieeklDg (be goode of Ow preeeut world/' 
icienee or knowledge ia meant; beeaiue thereby only in religion. 
The eame meaning belongs to tbe word in the present pusage. 
(Lane.) ^ ^ 

Vaiutd ibyAb'.^Compare tbe use in the Twenty- 

ninth. 

WilA Mm I «pei matf. The metre of these tersee ia 
as alreedy explained. 

Som$ dmibt frm my A«rt—Uneertamiy on points of lan¬ 
guage and grazDmar. • 

Uitiil tke iand(/mciU, rfe.—Tbeee extraragant expreeeiooe 
are eearcely to be paraDeled eren in Hadri. The aecond clause 
of the Bonteoce is literally “ The want of a bone urged him/' 
The word is applied to setting on a dog. and is therefore in 
beeping with the words " want of a bone.” When the words of 
a phnse an all in keeping with the metaphor, the metaphor is 
termed ^olberwise it is Sj^. See note at page 8, Be Sacy’e 
edition. It may be noticed that Hariri stye in tbe I>\ertak that 
can nerer be applied to a enp except when it has liquor in 
it. 

AJier U was yoRs.—Theae linea, in tbe origins!, are a string 
of aHOoaoeea, aery ingenions and not oopleasiog. Tbe rhymei 
of and and of and gwU, prwent instances of 
what is called that la, tbe insertion into tbs body 

of a sentence or terse of two rhymed words, in order to gratify tbs 
bearing by the assonance. The term 
it applied to a poem where tbe two hemislicbes of eacb terse 
rhyme together, and tfaers is no eonUnnons rhyme throughout 
the poem. A fhmiliar instance of this is tbe Alflyeh of Ibn 
Mdlik; in Persian literatnie it has been preferred by tbe 
greatest poets. But in Arabic this “ coupled ” rhyme is more 
nsuslly thrown in as an cmameut in the body or of the 
verse. An instance of it> probably acddenUl, is given from 
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the ^ran, ixTii. 22, wb«re Wie bird aayi to Solomon, 
*1^ '\w (I b&To eomo to tbee from Babs, with 

oertainmMlIigenco); clao m tbo worda of the iPrepbet 

^ p. 62. Eumplea of it ao abound la 
Hariri, that it ia needlMe to quote thein. Iq tbuo Teraee tbeie> 
ia also as ioelaoce of what is called cjUI or 3 

eoDeiata iu the author makings a more laboured rhyme at the and 
of hie verae tban he ie obligfed to do by the lawa of proaody. If 
the author oonetnuu himaelf to keep to a oertaiD ric^or dakMlt 
or to one particular letter or tovcI before the Mnd, ho producea 
a more perfect and melodioua rhyme. Id tbte caee the tenniua* 
tJoa of both ^uea 'With ^ ia an isatance of auch an elegance. 
Here the nw»f, which ii», li preceded io both 7er«a by a daAfUI, 
namely, J with hsr, and the fdV# whieh ia 1, Furthermore, 
each bemiatlch of each 7«ne cloaee with i. 

Hi naa Mddm fion w.—Tbie word ii uaed to lignify the 
dieappearuioe of the moon during the laat daya of the month, 
when it ia in conjunction with the auo. 

Wkin my hrancA had Hia native town of £aera. 

For a aimllar expreaaion aee the Thirty-tbird Aaaembly. "Make 
kaown to na the dcnAak (aome large tree) of tby braacb.” 

To produci mhai mas in his naUst.-To make a display of 
hie aCorea of leirning, 

Ths layaeily of hi9j\tdym«nt. —The mean lug of J.«i, 
ai applied to David in tbe Koran, baa beeu the au1:jeet of much 
eoatroveray. From, tbe context it would aeom to mean the 
faculty of judging and eettliog disputes, or of perceiving tbe 
application to himaelf of the case which the aagele put before 
him, (Koran, xxxviii. 19). Bayd&wl says that the J.41 of U^ga- 
tioD is tbe diseriminatioa of right from wrong; and of discourae 
the use of choice language, which gives the person addressed a 
true conception of the meaning, and iu which the grammatioal 
and rhetorical diadnctions are folly observed. It may be ob* 
eerved that iVom tbis passage in the Koran ia derived tbe strange 
idea of some Moslems, that tbe pbnso om 1^1, and the practice 
of prefhciug a discourse with an initiatory invocatioa, was dne to 
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Dtrid, ma ^ ^tribntod to David, tbougli, of 

oottrw, u BajdAwj poiaU ooi, not in the Uchnical seaw whict 
tb« worda iftemtda aaioiDod. 

A^'OhddtA. -Wtlld iba'Obnyd •] BokUni. Mid by one an^o- 
rity to be rAe $4Ai, the Init and tbe ebief of tbe later poeta» «u 
bom at Sofa at (be beginning of tbe third oentnry of ^e Hijra, 
and wai of the tribe of ^ay, aa wae Abft Temnba Habib, tbe 
compiler of tbe Hamieeh. Hence they eeem to have been 
called tbe two Taya (Antbologte Oram. Ar. p. ISU. Hie 
poemi are extant, and bare etiU many readora. AbA 1 Faraj A1 
lafablni, cited by Sbertahi, Mya of him that he waa reraed in 
every kind of poedy, except aatire; tbongh hia eeeaya even in 
tbia vere lucoeuAi]. Sheilahi given eer^ anecdotea of bim, 
which it would be tadiona to tranecribe. He died in the year 

m. 

J» thtrugA abe aimW.—Una veree ia of the metre called 
which ia of the fonrth cirele, already dcaeribed. The meaanre of 
tbe ia 

It baa four tbe drat of which baa three The drat 

(for the ncraul form of the verie appeara not to be need), 
ia hyLL%: that ia tbe ^ ia dropped by > 

vhieh ia the dro^iiog of tbe laat letter of a at the eod 

of a fbot, and then the j ia dropped by which ii the dropping 
of the fouth qoieeeenC letter of a foot: tbe after iheee two 
ebartgee, becomee W« » The fint to this 

ia loaiog Che^ by ^ aa daeeribed and quieacing 

tbe iiJ by which ia tbe qnieaeing of the laat letter of a 
at the end of a Teree: alter theee two chaogea it 

becomee 

The meaanre of the verse quoted from Al Bohtori ia, accord- 

ingly. 

Tbe tannfn given in De 8eey*a editicA ie auperdnona. 
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Of tberd enter into the yene quoted and 
both of which haye been eiplained; (he dret foot gd^ee &u 
infiteace of the former, the eecoud ibot of the Utter. 

Comperisoiu euch os thoae oont&lued m thU yene are to be 
fbuod eren in the more enciaot poeta. Tbue Tanfeh U hie 
Mo alla!^h aa^s: 

She vDitee from * dark red lip ai when the white euttocaile flower 
ehovi itself from a aoiet epot ia the aasd; v. 6. 

TAcu heut {aktn for /at, efff.^Theee are two proyerbial ex* 
preseioue, introduced hj Hartri in aooordance with bie practice 
of imitating the talk of the deaert. For the second of them, aea 
ProT. Arab. 11.429. 

My H/t a roneon.—These yereos are in (he one of 

the moat, commOQ and melodloua of the ancient metrei, and 
often dedicated to aoch themee. It is of the fint circle like 
and •ii-i-*, coDilsting of fiye>lettered and Beyen-lettered 
feet. Its Dormal measure li: 

This, howeyer, appears to be ranlj used; the meet coiumou 
being ^jr^t with a like itself; each hemistich 
closing with This is the meeeupe io the present case. 

Of the there enter ioto this sietre is and 
^; also ^ and is being the union 

of and 1 ^. Instances of all these licences may be seen 
iu the two yerses. 

Som iu^icions are a nn. Koran xlix. 12. 

ifyead(^e*^.^Uscd in the same seose as '‘wallet" sbove. 
The a^jU. is a bag for proyislons bound behiud the traveller on 
the camel. For its use in a figurative sense, by on earl^ poet, 
see the BlwAu of Imr al i^ys (Sditios of McOuckin de Blase, 
page 49, line 9): 

Qod ia he who mo«t p?w me nocew in whet I seek, asd pie^ is e 
man’i best uddle-bag. 

It may be remarked that when ^ extravagant metaphor or 
comparison occurs in Hariri, it may generally be traced to some 
popular or archaic usage, which the author desires to com- 
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m«iEiont«. Tb« word is used iQ ths Tbirt^-tbird AsmiQ' 
blj, (pft^ 426, Ds 8ftey’s edition.) 

'^Tnndd.—A »d froU, of so onl sbspe, tboQt sn inoh in 
length, snd with a large stone inside. It is sold in the English 
market noder the oeine of ** Chinese Japooioar BcbnUeoB, in 
bii edition of the 8ix Assembbee, is in error when be vrites 
«^La end tisasUtei “gnpea" Heririi Conseens Bex. 1731, 
p. 100. The metre of Ibis Terse, snd the next four^ is bsw, 
se olresd; described. The line quoted bj Ab<i Zand's antagonist 
is said to bs Awn Abbl Panj Mobsmmed ibn Atmied al 
Obasedtii, called Al Wiwi. Tbe meaning is She dropped tears 
from her dark ejm, and watered ber roaj cheeks, and bit npon 
ber red lip with her pore white teeth.** 

/ 4er nAn sJu mt, erc.->AbA Zajd here describes 
tbe parting between a lover sod bis mistreee. Tbe meaning of 
tbe second line is, She removed Ibe red vril which hid tbe 
lustra of her face, snd dropped tears from her eye." 

yiffkt bwend m her morn, etc.—He compares the black hair 
which she lei down to night, ber &ce to tbe morning, her 
slender waist to a branch, and her teeth and fingers to pearls snd 
crystal. A great nnmbtf of parsUel passages from the poels 
are given by the Commentator, bat It woold be nieleea to refer to 
them. The single veriei gooted from Al Bohtori and Abfi 1 
Faraj al WAwA are those refamd to in the Preface. 

Bis dark niffAt mas His hair had become silvered 

with age. 

2%e sirvAs ef caAmiries.—The metre is w^utA, like that of 
tbs verses in the Pint Assembly. 

TViut noi tAe fleam ef iit hfA^miif.—Tbe heavy sbowere 
that give life to the parched plains are usaally preceded by 
lightning; wbkb sometimee, however, frilc to fnlfil its isdJca* 
tions; tbe clood paasing away witbont having discharged any 
rain. Hence be who decesvee expectations ia said to have 
lightened deceitfoUy. These metaphors, as has been obeerred, 
are of freqnent ocenrrence in tbe antbor. Compare, in tbe next 
Assembly, '* The rain^ood poors if it has (bnadered." 
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THE THIfiD ASSEMBLY. 

fayZdA.—Tbifl AsB^mblj u called *'of Kaylah" because, i& 
the coQno or iC, Abt Zayd exclaima, " By Hla who made me 
doacend from Kaylah/' Kaylah is said to hayebeen the anoeetress 
of Ows and KbasroJ, who inhabited Yatbrib or Modlneh la the 
lime of tbe Prophet. Bbe wm the daughter of A1 Arkam, ^e 
Qhaae&oi, eo that when Ab6 Zayd daime desceot iVom her, he 
refers bimsolf to tbe race of Gbaeafto. Owe and RbaxreJ, under 
the leadersbip of Ji^\ who waa dieappointad at sot succeeding 
to the princedom of Gbase&n, left the main settlement eooo 
aiber the fbundation of the sovereignty, and setUad in Hijfrs, 
where they became the Any&r of tbe Prophet. 

TU rubbing ^ ikt fir^hajtk, etc.—These metapbora signify 
that, though there never was wanting inteUigenee to keep np 
tbe oonrersation, or scholarihip to give the aoawer to anv 
question that night be propounded, yet disoueilon sever pro- 
dnesd anger and rode contradiction. " Tbe robbing of tbe 6re- 
sbaiU ” is an expression often used Co signify the elJottlng (be 
spark of genius or learning that may be in a man. The two 
sticks by whJcb tbe Arabs produced fire wero called^tbe one 
and the other the former was made of the wood called 
the latter of ibaee being found the moat fitted to pro¬ 
duce a spark. The Wood called was also used. Oompare 
ProT. Arab. IT. &08 and 256. The two are called but tbe 
plural form uUj is used as a singular (Prov. Arab. 11.14$), 

Bat oj rreosuros.^For a full discussion of tbe form 
and tbe use of as a compamtive, see Laue’a Lexicon. 

Mealth tc you this mornay.^An ancient form of salntatioa. 
said to bare been first addressed to kings. It is often used in 
the early poets. Imr el Keys thus addresses tbe deserted babi* 
tation of bis mtatress (Diwftn. p. 20, 1. 1). Compare also 
Mo'allakah of 'Antarah, 1. 2. 

Morruny drauyht.—The copiousness of the Arabic language is 
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«x9iDpIlfie6 io the terms sppiied to dnoghU at tlie Tariooa tuooi 
of tbs day. Hsrtri uyt ia the Dorrth <Anthol. Orsm. Arabe, 
p. 27, Ar^ifi Test) that the driolc of Uio tDoniog ii called 
that of tbo eveoiof tAat of mid-daj JJ, that of tbo mgbt 
u^, tbat at dty^bieak SjA\a^. 

Tkt rn*l had oos^aitM— Tki mvUM U i% bo wbo 

wishes to be in year condition witbont depriTio^ you of it; 

is be wbo wisbee to poll yoa down from it. The former, 
ambitiotis emolation, is a venial Bn. A Tradition oited by Lane 
<Book I.p.698) says that MobamiDed was asked, DoeslLi, i.e, 
the w^uD^ for a blessinf, on eondition tbat it sbsU not become 
transfemd from ita poaeeesor, iojoro him wbo entertains It?" He 
relied, “So; save only as tiie beating: off of tbe learee injnree 
the treeoalled thet ia, it eoly diminishes withoot annul- 

ing its author's recompense, like tbe beating off tbe leavee 
without catting tho tree down, for the leavea will grow sgiain. On 
the other haod, is a great ain, being tbe first committed 
agniost God in heaven, for IbUs envied Adam; and tbe first com¬ 
mitted on earth, for EAbtl (Cain) envied Bfibtl (Abd) and billed 
him. The Prophet said, “ Have compassion on three—the Holt 
who has become poor; the powerful, wbo has been abased; and 
tbe wise, who is nioeked by fools.'* 

AncitUed fftrr eyos.^Vs were hekoM. Tbe or ointment 
of aodmonj was applied by women to the lids of their eyes 
from a very early time; a legend makes ZerU '1 Yemlmeh the 
first woinao who need it For an account of her and her marvel' 
loos powers of eyesight, which, aecordiag to (he story, were 
attributed hy her to lbs nsa of koU, see Csnssin ds Perceval, 
f. 101, and commentary to fiftieth Aseembly; also ProT. Arab. I. 
192, hforc keen-slghted than Zarll'l Temkneb.'' The term is 
here osed to express (be doll look which sleep! eaiaesa woold give 
to the eyes. 

Caas iQ /oryei oar mddU$: being reduced to go on foot. 
Thes Ahi\ Zayd, ia the ebarteter of an old woman, ia the Thif' 
teentb Assembly, says, “ Tbat on wbkh 1 carry is now my back 
atter being my beast'* 
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Hore The metfd of these Tereea is 

often seed in improvised eompositioos, being the most simple 
and uvooostrained form of metriesi rbytbm. Yet there is none 
ivhioh has so maoh engaged the attention of prosodiaU, and given 
rise to 80 nsny diecuBsions. In early UnoB there was no smdi 
thing as a rogular poem, hot verses «iero uttered by each 
oeeording to his need, to express his feelings of anger, resent¬ 
ment, joy, or surprise. A gr^at number of these versicles have 
been bonded down, and whether we look upon them as biTlng 
been spoken by those to whom they are attribnted, or composed 
by early reciters and story-teUers, they undoubtedly represent 
the oldest form of Aiab metrical oomposltion. The chief feature 
of these was a conthiaous rhyme; for though the Tons wes 
commonly made up of a simple metrical foot of the normal form 
this does not seem to have bean originally eisentlal to 
the style. The records of the Ignomnoo have preserved a number 
of inetricn) rhymed verses of a simpler atrecture then those of 
the poets who. in the age preceding Mohammed, bronght Arablo 
poetry to its perfeolfoo. The peculiarity which distinguishes 
thia from other metrea is that in its original (brm it was 
opparenOy not divided into two bevlsUches. For this reason M 
Khaltl ibn Ahmod would cot allow it to be veree, and the Arabic 
writers always make s distinetlou betweenBut 
although they insist on this diderence, they have endeavoured to 
bring ths^ 0 ^ under the seme metrical laws as other kinds of 
verse, end various ingenious theories have been propounded to 
accouQt for its peculiar structure. According to the accepted 
system, is the second metre of the third circle, or ylj 
which ia formed by the primitive fbot tiirice 

repeated, and the normal meaaore of the je^j ia 

twice. This measure has been used by the 
poets, but » probably only n development of tbc simpler form. 
The measure of the lines in this Assembly is that is, 

one half of the verse ia thrown away, so that though the verses 
are rhymed there is properly no and no the 
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divtfutiee ot opinion on the rabjeeteee Fn^Ug^s DartuUtm^ d$r 
Arabitchen VtrtkMnti p. 234. Tbe leet foot of the vend ie 
decUred b; one writer to be tn tod hf uotber & ; 

but the moat reeeonehie expUnetioo ii thet the origioel ibrm of 
the i< eimplj en io^Tieibte totm, eoneUtlDg of 
twloe or thrice repented: 

Of the there enter into thie metre ^ tad 
which here been nlretdj expUined, eo tbet mtj drop 

either the or tbe wi« or botJi together. Hence the extreme 
eimplidt 7 of the ▼me. end itt fitneei for improrised end inertU 
fioial eddreeeee. The ni&e Jgfj eigniSee e week, trembling 
metre, end ie derived frooi the effect ^odaced on tbe heerer 67 
• eeriea of ahort lines with e nnmber of abort i/Hebles end e con- 
tannooa thTme. <DU ia the abe-eemel efflicted with a 
diaealee which makes her heimchcs tremble. 

P^J^cUd by ir.—The meaning of ia tT suffered loss or 
SodnuHofi, and is, it hsetar^ etfsupleu, and ia a riyAt 
state, lit. it demanded loss or Smaattion," becanae tbeee eome* 
times follow completeness. Or it mej be that ia a robati- 
tate for the meaning beiog Lane. 

Soro ma$iy a JuU moon.~^K person in aQthorit 7 , called ao 
from hia loftioeu and eplendonr. ia applied to verioua 
auma of money; lome saj ten thonaand dirhema, aome aeren 
tbooaand denan. It ia bera nsed to aignlfj a luge aum of 
moDSf* inch u would bribe a nuui in power, and make him dea- 
cend Ibom hla high atate to falfil the seeker'a desire. 

By the trutA 0 / tkt Lord: (be noestsary ozisUnos hy His orcn 
esspico. 

Hit fsar.^^ signifies fsar of Ood, by which one guards 
one’a self from ain, and from pnoiabment in (ha worid to comei 
Compare Ta'rlftt, p. 38; also fiay^&wi, on word at begin* 
niog of the Second Sara. 

Its pmer is nyrsw#.—Abfr Zayd’s fear of irrererence ie 
groonded on the nae of J»> to signify especially tbe greatneea 
of the Deity, to whom this word la generally applied. Jl»> 
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iQdQfiS thb ftcprend greatoeu and majest; of Ood, or bie aW 
lute iade]>eudenee. Ab4 Zajd uke pardon for eayiDg tbat 
moDd^ is Almig:hty. 

TAe Aonourab^ perform nhat he ;wwws9.—This saying was 
first uttered by Al Hfirith ibn *Amr al Eiudi to Sakbr ibu 
Nabsbal. Hflrith bed said to 9ekbr> ''Shall 1 show thoe 
booty, on tbe condUioo that I receive the fiflb part of it?*’ 
"Yea/* answered ^skbr. Hbritb hsd then directed him to a 
earsTan from Yemen, wbioh Sakbr plucderod. H&rith then 
uttered tbsM words, which passed Into a proverb» The le^ad 
gOM on to relate that 8akhr*s tribe desired to erade payment of 
the fifth, until he eeized a hill by which they must pass, aud, 
after a fight, compelled them to fulfil bis agreement with Iffirith. 
ProT. Arab. 11. 747 and I. 

The rain-dowi poure if it Am Mawfsrsd.—JU. aro clouds 
which make you ifdatk there le rain in them. Tbui the word 
eauDot be applied to a clond after the raio baa come out of it. 

He cent it into Aie mcu(A.~Tbia supentltlous uaago seems to 
be common in many parts of the world. 

The adcrrmgnt if Me ioeed cne, the eoleur of the hver.^^he 
adoTcmeot refers to the impression of the coinage; tbe colour to 
the yellownese of tbo gold. 

The nip^ard ehrinA from the wyA^/orer.—To receivs tbe 
traveller at night, and to minister to his needs, was one of the 
most sacred dutiee of tbe Arabs. For this purpose tbe generous 
used to pitch their tent near tbe oamel*tracks, that the trsTOllsr 
might not mise it, or on heights that be might discern it from 
afar; they were Bccustomed also to light fires, that he might 
find bis way to them by night Thue Abft Zayd, in the 
Thirteenth Asaembly, says, " Their fires were kindled for tbe tia- 
Tellers, and they fad the guest with fresh meat.*’ Compare also the 
beginning of the Porty*fourlh: “ On a dark night I spied a 
fire lighted on a hill top, the sign of liberality.” Compare also 
Homftaeh I. p. 693, where a poet sayi, "I occupy tbe rpad with my 
tent and its Testibule; I settle on the tops of the hills, and dwell 
thereand p. 699, where it is said of one; “Bis fire wee 
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kiadlod on Uw bill wbao tbe 6rM of otbon wero veilod. He 
wBo QO( (be hcheat of meo, bat ho wu (be widest of um (the 
meet generous.)'* 

hinny eUnUor ptMOgoi will bo fonnd in (be S-’t 

Tbe tmeoUer often mtdo n soiee to let the doge bark' 
iog. 10 at to be goided to an inbabiled place; he was then called 
compare Fifth Aaiembly. The niggardly man was aa 
maeb deapUed ae the generous mao was admired. Bis pot waa 
Mid to be ooldj and be wai compared with a glowworm, wboea ire 
wanna ootblng. A MIdir waa noted for bis meaoneaa: 
SM p. $17, Be 6tej’s Hartri; also Pror. Arab. 1. 100. Eoaa* 
was proTcrbial for hii stiogiiieaa, siace he burnt bis dog's 
throat to pneent him fran ba^ng, eo (bat traTellera sight not 
be brought to his tent. Pror. Arab. I. 200. The early Arab 
poets are M of the meet extraragant praises of tbe liberality 
both of tbemeelm and (hose (hey celebrate; and this virtue 
appears to have been carried to tbe wildest excesses. Tbe history 
of Hfttim Tay, as reersded in l^;ends and proverbs, is tbe moat 
conq»icuons instance of this. Hartri, in his verse, atiribntes the 
meanness which sometimes mai^ the reception of a benighted 
wayfarer to tbe compUng inftnenee of the denar. 

Soot tyfrom Mss.^Tbe meaning is that money can 
only render service to a mao when it qnits him. 

Hofo ahmdant u Uty slower .—The two forms of admiration 
sLul U and « ocenr in this Assembly; the letter at tbe 
beginning of (be drat r^, the former in this passage, For a 
fbl! explanation of them, see Alityeh of Ihn H&lik, with com- 
men (try of Ibo 'AkU, p. 228, edition of Dieteric:, or p. 176 
Bonlak edition. The theory conceming them which is accepted 
by these grammarianj, is that, in the case of 
U is the ineboaUve (( *■-\ and it t*\s ^ or a perfect indet<^ 
ruinate, (bat is the past tense of the verb; the pronoun 
hidden in It referring to U, and being tbe ol^eet of the 
verb. Tbe proposition is the^.:^ of U, and tbe virtoal meaniug 
Cu j In tbe second form, *i ^l, the verb expressw 
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admiration nnder the form of the imperatiTe, iU a^ot being 
U 26 Donn n^ritr by and the *0 being pleonastic. The proof 
that ;^lie a TOrb is that it takes the hlSjll before the ^ of 
the first person. The qnestlon whether the U is is not of 
much importoooe; the dictum of Stbawayb is in opposition to 
the opinion of Al AhUfashj who makes it In one esse 

the sense would be, "What a thing makes Zayd handsome I” 
or, "What a making of 2ajd handsome iltore is I" Jo the 
other it would be, "That which makes Zeyd handsome, or the 
tuning of Zsyd handsome, is a wonderlhl thing.” For the con* 
ditions under which admiration can be espreieed by tliese two 
forms tbe student must be referred to the Alftyeh itself. 

Agnment bhtdi s<ronysif.*^FrOT. Arab. I. ddd. The snthor 
of this saying was a judge of tho Arabs, who oddressed it to n 
dishonest suitor. 

Tomd Tossed him gently; tbe meaning of " giro " is 
secondary. 

ime^iad cdfiyjfr.—The first chapter of the Koran is 
sridently here meant. It begins with tbe words, "Praise lo 
God, the Lord of the world," and may therefore be fitly used in 
retnming thanks for any blssslng. Ths poet I bn Kashlk, quoted 
by Sberlehi, seys of a beanUfiil boy whom he had been desorlb- 
ing, "Say to him who aditlres his beauty, 'Repeat orer him 
ths 8i\ra of Praise,’” Tbe word which occurs in tbe 
Koran, xr. 87, Las given rise to much controversy. The 
passage runs, “We haTegiv« thee ^ The expls- 

nation of Baydftwi, which is commonly adopted, is that this 
refers to the seren rerses of the first Sum; he j^vee, however, a 
dictum which asserU that it signifies seven Suras, of which the 
first is the Oow and the last the double chapter, tbe JlUl 
and tbs hy. Compere also xsxlz. 24. Otlier significations 
are also propounded, for which see Lane. Hortd uses the word 
to signify the first Burs, which is pronounced twice in every act 
of prayer or rtJtah. 

Blesmg vwmng'z mlk. —I have lima translated lo die- 
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tiD^oiih X4» from ^4.4 which fbUows; though the dJatioctlon 
loado hj the rather it tomewbti bird to seize. It it slid thit 
A4». it prftiM for tbit wbieh depeodi oo the will of the person 
pnited ■, to thit pnlsisp i peirl fbr iti deiraeii it not xt*. 
tbOQgb it it fX*. In tba present ette wonld teem to he 
more ipplioihle to the oompooj. Bit x^ ilto bit the lignld- 
eiUon of lowlj and nrerat priiee, end mij therefore refer to 
the providentiil moreio^t walk, bj wbkb Ood broogbt him to i 
generout friend. 

W^l u tky ooniittM.—Por eee Alfl^eh, line 813. 

Tk^ temjoetf.—A ttroog, hot wind, th»i eCripa rad bant the 
treet. 

J Am /eipned U> Ae fetw.—The metre of these Tenet ie 
at of those it the end of Ae Firtt Aitemblj, except 
that here the it Tbs same liberty of making the 

alto obUint. 

is flo f}dit tm cAe fame.—An ellnuoa to the £orra, 
xziT. 60, where it it said that there it no barm in the blind 
or the lams aittiog at ment" tables. The Arabs of the Ignorance 
had a eaperttitiooe pr^dies on thit snbject, which Ho^mmed 
eoog^t to reoioTs. AbA Zayd now tahea tbs words from the 
context, and tama them into an excose ibr himtelf. Or he may 
allade to xlriit. 17, wbiob exenees the lame man from going to 
war. 


THE FOURTH ASSEMBLY. 

Lookid upon tk$Je(Uurt$ 6/ Unteiled joy at a bride. 
The word it applied to the nnTeiling and looking upon a 
bride by the brid^room. 

Brohm th pbraee of donbCfnl origin, but meaning 

to depart from or for^. The Anbe said of one who deaerted 
hie tribe, “ hrsoA* tAt tUff lo one AwaA# tha tlaf of the 
Moelema by dessrtiog the laitb. Bert (be meaning merely ie, 
they avoided or eschewed ditsetiiion. 
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The tbd milk wbich bas collected in tbe 

adder between two milkings. 

lAke the Ueth oj a comb.—At exprealou of tbe Prophet; 

Hen are ai (like each other as) the teeth of a comb/' In a 
bad eeosfi tbe 7 saj ae HJte at tht Utth 0 / on us. 

A m^hi youthjui in friw, s(c.—± night in the eatlj part of 
the month, when there la no moon. The comparUon between a 
dark night and youth, and between a moon-lit night and the 
silrered hair of age, ie not uncommon. Compare the Becond 
Aaaembly, And non his dark niffht nas moon-^^; also the Fifth, 
Jit kind locks pretv pray » the dam. 

The nkUe camels.— eignifleB literally, '^f mixed white 
and red." 

The idphi'hok.—^jii waa a halt for reet towards the end of 
the night. , 

The pToan and the roof .»Tbe one la the groan of the camel 
when iti burden oppreieei it; the other is tlte hoarse voiee of ths 
male, when he protrudes hiss^’^AI^A. 

NU taih‘/ellor9.—A\\ through the Assemblies we shall hove 
mention of these nlght-conTersatlons. The Arabs, like the 
natl?M of meny hot oUmatei, took a siesta in the middle of the 
day, end devoted the cool of the nlghte to those long collo«|\iieB 
in which first their genius for poetry, and then their ihney for 
every kind of rhetorical subtleties were foetered. The word 
means the shade of the moon, or that haifdarknese which pr^ 
vails during mooobgbt in a place which the moon does not ihiue 
upon; but it is also applied generally to Ibe dark of a moonless 
night. sLwl H means "I will never do it." By a 

natural transition, it came to signify the place of cenversadou, 
and then the conversation iteelf. For a curioua derived sense of 
jA..*, aee Prov. Arab. It. 513. Clompare also Hartiih own r& 
marks in bis interpretations to the Forty-fourth Assembly. 

My compamoK.—J^j is he who rides with or behind one on 
the same beast. 

Alu.—uLJ^^it either a eontnetion of or an ejacula¬ 

tion eipressing enrprlse. 
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Only he nh e^t shuU U cUf to.^k prorerb referred to 
kl Aghltb el *AjeU. 

$un rise.-EMiin » tbo Diu«h tbtt only 
applies to the rising of tbe son duriog winter. 

ExalUniiy 9<fid ^/oOer.-Tlie phrMS ^ is interpreted a 
“ sioribed be to Ood," tUt Is “ fitting to God. tbroogh its eioel- 
lenee is wbst tby father satd/'-Coropars the oomtoon sxpressioii 

WiM6 o^des.^Tbe metre of these verses is like (list 
of the verse quoted in the Second Assembly; but witli this 
diSsrence, thst the is J'ke the ; belli 

becoming 

These verses appear to have been imitated from Ixnr a} Koys. 
<!)lw4ii,p.49). The poet says:— 

« X breek vieh bio wke broeka witk oe ; I aaite with bio wbe viahM 
anion witk oie-'* 

And again— 

<«licnnm7e^totluiM.aiidlir tbefMtkerisfOftb; movlfaatber 

T/ien ynay As sons one.—Por the use of see Alltyeh, 

T. 36fi. 

ThM is said to be a proper name, and feTninine, 

and for this reason inpeifectly dedioed. 

1^/4 an ecrlinm heyend ika $arHnm of iha oro;r.—The snb- 
etanee of the note quoted by De 8eey from Shertibi is as foUosrs: 
WLeu is used in a comparieon among the Arabe as in tldi 
cess, " With an earlmeee not as the earlinees of tbe crow/' the 
meaning ii tliat tbe thing compnrod is inferior to the ob)eot of 
comparison. Thns in the prorerbisJ phrase <a 

mao, but not ei Mdlik) the meaning is ^at the person spoken of 
was noteqnsX b> Milik in bravery and goodness. But Hartri 
evidently ni« ths idiom in the oppoate sense, and wishes to ssy 
that the esrlioesi wsa soperior to the earlineei of the crow. 
Sberlshi says that this nse, though not pnre Arabic, was common 
in Ink, and that it prevailed in tbe West among the people of 
Morocco, though not in Aadalnsie. It is also to be met with in 
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the wrJtioge of modera authon, and noUhly in the Aaeombllea 
of Al Hamad&ni. This M&Iik, vhoee name has thos puaad 
into a prorarb (Pr07. Arab. II. 0ld), was M&Iik ibn NowaTrah, 
who was treaeherouel; pat to death by Ebftlid ibn al 'Wslid> 
nader the Ebalifate of Ab4 Bekr. For the oarratire, see Kamiliseh, 
p. 870, in the commentary to some beautifal lines of MIJik’s 
brother, Mutemmlm ibn Kowayrab^ to whom the prOTorb is 
atCribnted. For another proverbial ezpressioa giron by Shertehi, 
"A meadow, bnt not aa the plant Sa'dfto.” lee Prov. Arab. II. 
617. It must be obserred. however, in Hariri's defence, that in 
both the phrases cited as testimony of Arabic usage, the object 
«f comparison is preceded by cJ. which makes an obriotu 
difference ia the sense. The idiom of Hartri resembles that 
which ocours in the TbUiy-iecond Assembly, '* gnils, as was not 
the gnlle of Pharaoh towards Moeoi.'' that is, ^‘greater than the 
gnile of Pbaraob ;" so hero the literal eenM Is, " an earlinese 
u is not the eariiaess of the crow/’ that is, " unotiualled by Cba 
earlinees of tbo orow." 

Tno wffm nantla. —The wae an oblong cloth, striped down 
the lideSr which was thrown round tba body. Mr. Lane says, 
"The modern in every case in which I bare seen it, I have 
obsarred to be sn oblong pieos of thick woollen eloth, genenlly 
brows, or of a dark or ashy dust coloor, either plain, or baring 
stripes 10 narrow and near together os to appear, at a little 
distance, of one oolonr; used both to envelope tbe person by day 
uid as a night covering." 

7\) shaAe f&r ihm the fndted brancket: to procure ibr them 
the bounty of the travellers. 

The The place where horses that were to 

run in a race (ZJ^) were ererdsed. 

Spin ojid Those who go before an army to spy oat 

the position of the enemy, and those who go before a caravan cs 
tribe to find a fft place for balling or settlement. 

And the reacted bank of the day hod myh crumbled m.^Tbis 
strange similitndo ia taken from tbe eating away of Uie under 
part of a bank by a rapid stream, so that tbe rest is ready to fall 

20 
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in. Tb 0 mennlag u thni AM wt 6 t«d their dnj little hj 
little, until ei Uei thej dieeorefed thet it wu evening tod the 
de/ gone. Thefe ie probtblj en elloiion to £onn ii. 110 . 
Moterreti, oited hj De Seej, nmtrio on the loeongroitj of ibii 
meUphor, sot 0^7 in itselC bat in reepeet to the former 

7U$TmBm cj » prorttbiel expreieioa for a 

&ii exterior vhioh meeb deceit The wee the pen where 
or iheep bed been kept daring the eojoaming of a tribe 
on a partieolar epot When the tribe migrated the place become 
ooreted with a rich graei, verj frech end green to the eje, \nA 
rank and ooeree, and not relished bp the herd. The word le used 
generellp in the same eense is to agnify the traces of the 
encampment in the fbnn of aibee and other refase. Zohijr, 
Mo*aUa^, 1. 1; Lebtd, Ho*aUakah. 1. S. The Prophet said 

Beware of the green of dongldllB/’ It waa said to him, 
"What is that, 0 ApoeUe of Godr He said, " A beaataM 
woman of a had stock.” 

Whtn iA$p doM eatg% me&« of these verses is 

which is a metre of the second drele, or so 

called i^m all its feet beiag seven-lettered. This circle is 
formed bp the third primittve fbot thrice itpeatod, 

which is the measure of the one of the two used metree of 
this circle. The normal measure of the ia 
^Ihp* JilsUfc* 

The iji^ io tbeee veraee ii end the ia identical with 
it: BO that the meaaore is the normal measora, minus one foot of 
each hemisUeb. 

Of the taJUj, them enter into this metre which is the 
qcleecing of the moved second letter of a fbot. Bp this liceoco 
becomes and as it map take place in aap part 

of the verse, the map be made identtcal with the 
However, if the original foot ocenr even once, pen map know 
.that the metre is Another licence is which is the 
dropping of the moved second letter of a foot. Tboa, 
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becomes The third Uceaoe is wliich is the onion 

of jU.«! and B^this ^jhcliL« becomes ^ t loatencee 
of the two former licences ma^ be foand in tiie Torees. 

In the Eorsa (Sura xxsUi. dS>, it is written, " 0, belicTere, 
ester not the boiue of the Prophet, uslese ye be peimltted to eat 
there; bnt, if ye be invited, enter, end when ye have etten, 
separate, and go not Ihmiliarly into conrenation, etc/* Moham* 
ued once entered the house of his ibeeduan and adopted son 
2 syd, and there, by accident, he saw Boyd's beautiful wife, 
Zaynab. The Prophot instantly became enamoured, snd ex¬ 
claimed in admiration, *' Praiee to God. who inclines men’s 
hearts)” Zaynab understood his language, and, possibly desir¬ 
ous of a higher allisfice, reported H to her husband. Zayd, out 
of gratitude or respect to the Prophet, announced his purpose of 
repudiating his wife, alleging u Ills reason her haughty manner 
towards him, Mohammed then rasol?ed to marry her; hnt as 
a marriage with the with of an adopted son was contrary to Arab 
usage, a revslatioa was nsoeseuy to give 6ii liberty to tho 
Prophet and his fbllowen. The marriage wu celebrated with 
great splendour. A number of Moslems were invited by tbe 
Prophet, and the banqueting lasted fhr into Uie nlgib; Moham¬ 
med, who was aazions to retire, became angry at the tedious 
ftmiliarity of bis followers, and soon after the shove words were 
revesded, and established a more respectful usage at tbs enter¬ 
tainments of tbe Prophet AMt Zayd, as lu the Idst Assembly, 
quotes the Koran as an ezeuie for his bebtriour. 

His yntAwsn.—The meaning of 41la a pretty and witty 
story, and tha more reasonable etymology mokes it to be what is 
”gathered” of the sweets of flowers or fruit, os by boss, and 
thus, by a natnrol tranuUon, the sweeta of eonrersation or atpry- 
telling. Compere 4alfj and 4^U. But the usual trsditicu is, 
that Khor&feh was a man of tha tribe of *0^rah and an inhabit¬ 
ant of Medina, who, being qneationed, after a long absence, by 
Omar, related that be bad been carried away by Jlan, sod had 
married a female of the race. A war had broken out between 
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the belisriDg mi tht nobelienDg Jinn, tad God bid giren tbo 
Tictory to tbe b«li«T«n. Eboiifeb bid been Uken pruoner 
with otben, but u soon m iht belietiog Jinn hurd tbit be vas 
I Moi]«m they bid giren him bis liberty, ind pennittid him to 
»tam to Dinkind. Paopls dUbslisTed tbii story, ind his name 
pissed Into I proTsrb u t (ellsr of woaderfnt lad impossible 
tales; so tbit it wit said. ** yainer than tbs Ule of Kborifeb/’ 
ProT. Anb. II. 716. Tbs Propbst. bowcrer. is related to 
bars Slid that the story of Kbcrifbb wu tns : a tradition wbicb 
eoQateaances tbs belief in Jinn. Sbeiiibi. in bis oomneDtary, 
TsUtes It length a Cndition of *Ayiabeb. who testified that 
baring once asked tbs PropbH to tsU ber tbs story of Eborifeb. 
be bad Jeclared tbit Eborfifeb was a good man, and bid then 
told her how he bad been mads captin by Jinn. Tbs adrentnre 
eontaiss a Damtirs of a mao, wbo, by drinking at a oertun 
wdl, had been changed into a woman, sod borne children, and 
who by drinking again, bad been changed back to the male form, 
and begotten mors children j of a second man, who continually 
followed a bull which be was xmabls to orertake, and a third, 
who had enebanted boms. Tbs stories an mncb after the order of 
the Arabian flights, and, if the tradition be anthentic, it is obari- 
table to beliers that Mohammed related them mors to amuse 
bis young wife than to instnei her in the truth. In the Six* 
teentb Assembly, HarCri nssa tbs word with the article to signify 
the idle tales told in a nlgbMalk. 


THB FIFTH ASSEMBLY. 

£u/a.^0( Eafo in Irek, the nral in sloqnencs sad learning 
to Basra, I bare spoken in the Introdoction. 

WAwcowipUmpnitM^abtf^oUAue, n^ounwinmuasan 
<MuUi of szfoer.—-The meaning of this deacRption is that it was 
a night of a crescent moon, which sets early and leaves the earth 
in darkness, so tb^ tbs night is one of two bass, the moonlight 
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and tiie gloom. The amulet to which the moon ie here com' 
pared was a creBCcnt'shsped piece of silver huog ronod the neck 
of cbOdren to preserve them f>om Jiao* the ovU eje, and other 
dangers. It was generally inscribed with Tsrses of the Eorao. 

SahbAn was the most celebrated preacher sod 
orator of the early days of Islam, and bis name haa become pro- 
Terbial, like that of Koaa, biahop of Kajtia. He wae born in 
the time of Mohammed, and died in the year 54 (a.n. 673). U 
is related of him that he conld preach for hours, and that he 
once preached bofare the Sbalif Mu*hwiyeh ftora early morning 
to the mid-day prayer. Be required to hold a staff in bU hand, 
and on being told Chat this was not suitable to the presence of tbe 
Khalif, be defended himself by the example of Moses, who held 
a staff when delivering the messages of Qod. Koran xa. 7S, 
and ixvl. 81. One of Ibo earl lest extant spocimeas of an Arab 
in rhymed prose ie by Sa^bha. It contains the usual iueentivee 
to morality, foanded on the ihortnesa of life, and tbe certainty 
of future reward and panishment. Some epecimena of his versid- 
catioD have been preserved. Tbe fhmily of Tal^ab, at Basra, 
was noted for iU generosity. Tbe most illustrious member of it, 
called for his mnnidoenee ^alhat at Tal^t, was goveroor of 
Bqeatao, and Ba^b^n thus addressed him •. 

0 Tslbsh, Boit noble is vortb, nost ge&eivas with th^ beredltar7 
weslth^ 

Ihin« it U (e give, lo give U> me; then oa me will it be to prslM tbes 
Id the MMuhlioe. 

^alhah said, Choose what thou wilt," Sahbaa answered, 
" Thy bay bone, and thy baker lad, and thy castle of Zorenj, 
and ten thousand dlrhema." I'alkah said, '' Fie I thou hast 
asked of me according to thy own measure, and that of thy 
people B&hileh, not according to my measure; thou art to be 
blamed for ashbg so little; if thou hadat asked all my ceaUes, 
sieves, and beasts 1 would have ^ven them." It may be re¬ 
marked that Bihileh was the least esteemed of tbe Arab tribes. 
It is related of Sahbdn that, on a question of recondUation 
betwaon two tribes, he spoke half a day, without repeating a 
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word. Bee Phtt. Anb. I. 430. “More eloqneot then 
SelvbAQ W 61 I.” 

£aeh mu « maniermm^J^ atdnet (o guard againtg.— 
It iM impoeeiblt to oroid eome awkwtrdneia in the (xanalation of 
thl« aaUnee, hi wUeb the word ki*. ii nud in two different 
tboa^h oognnte leniee. 

/(ucinagtd m, or grained tba mneUr^ orer ni. A timiUr nse 
of the word occon in the Fert^-third Aieembly. 

Jiotuing (Ae Utenlly, maUnj: them to h$tV. When a 

traveller loit hit way in tbe darhneaa, be aboated ao at to aet 
barking anj doga that Digbi be near. Bj tbeee meisa he waa 
guided to a babiUtion. Compare Imr d foje, Diw6a, p. 49, 
Taei line of tbe poem. Tbe word ia often uaed b 7 poets aa 
sjaonTmona with a belated tnveller. 

0 people of the nowaioii.—The metre of tbeae veraes ie Ja-j, 
like that oi tbe Tenea on the deoar, in the Third Aaaembly, with 
the eaeaption that here the last ft»ot sofiers which ie the 
dropping of the lut letter of a at the end of a foot, 

aod the qoUedng of the letter before it. By tbia lioence 
becomea It will be obeerred that there ia here an oneven 

namber of reraea, so that the diatioetion between and 
cannot exist. 

Lihe the nem moon.—We likens himaelf to the new moon, 
becaoae be ia thin, bent in ihape, aod pale or yellow in ooiii> 
plezion. 

Beggmg boWg.—ln tbe Koran, zxii. 37, the beliaver Is com- 
maaded to give of bia meat both to the and tbe ex¬ 
plained to mean him who waits and ia content with what is given 
him witboat begging, or alee bega verybnmbly, sod him who 
bege boldly and openly. Abd Zayd naea both terme in these 
venea as deacriplive of himaelf. 

Kiui9 vkat Koe beiaiid ku Bghtnh^.—‘Otie of the many 
iSgcrative espresfions taken from the rain-clond, to aignify a 
knowledge of a man's real natore and aeqairements. We knew 
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by tbd which he attered that behind the anddeit eollcit^* 
tion of (be ttaTeller wac hidden a night'a amnaemmi ue. 

/ fpiU not roll my tongue over your /otjrf.—This word, which 
eignifiea to moTe the (oi^pse la the mouth over the renaiae of a 
moutbfuh iiueed in (he Tbiity^eereatb Auembly in the seuae ot 
to taste, to get the full saoour. h.ht 2ayd'a eoa complame that 
hie ftther made him toete Me stmur of Isggary. Compare 
Job, IX. 

In a note to the veraee on the lettor )a, in the Fort;>«Utb 
AMombly, two other forai of Ud are giTenr^unely CXJ and 
Tbtt vanabUlty of the third radical it very common in 
Arabic, parUouUriy m worde that expreu Tery fhmiliar ideas, 
and are much in the month of the people. A certain weakneae 
in one of the radicals, fiw^erally the third, is to be remarked both 
ia Arabic and Hebrew, and baa encouraged ths beliof that tbo 
original Semitic roots were billteral and monosyllabic, sad that 
another letter was developed ia the conne of ages, as a lorgoi 
variety of Ideas repaired expression, M, Ernest Kenaa (Bis- 
toiredcsLanguee Sdmiliques, p, 96)says,“On est amendise 
reprdseoter chaqae raoine sdmldque comme esMotieltement com* 
posde do deux lettres radleales, aaxquelles s'sst sjootAe plus (ard 
use troisUme, qui ne ^t que modifier par dss soanoeelesenfl 
principal, parfois m^me ne eert qu^d computer Is d ombre temaire. 
Lcs moDOiyllabee bilitdras obteous par cette analyse surslent 
servi, daai ITiypotbiee qne none exposons, de souchu commane 
i des groupea entieri de rsdiesux triliWres offrant tone on mSme 
fbnd de signification, Ce eersient 14, ea quelqae sorts, les «4- 
ments premiers et irr^dtmliblcs des langaes sdmitiqnee. Kn 
effet, presqoe toua oes radicaux bilitdres soot formas par onoma- 
topde." The two letters 11, for instance, express the idea of 
scratching or scraping which ie found ia the verbs 311, ITl, 
mi, ni, nni, mi, yil, B'TJ ; to the twolettere 19 bekrag 
s similar series of verbs, Similarly, in Arabic, wo bare c^jS. 

u‘ji. wV' r>' “■ 

Benao’e remarks in the same work (Book V. chap. 2.) It ba* 
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aUo b««n obemed tbftt the e^DOlogie*, or ntb«r pliye on 
words* ifi the Panteteneb ofUa aisame the biUterel root, 
{Ooneeis ir. I. ▼. 29.) The Ar«h 4Qthors beve not Ailed to 
obeerve thU eh&rteUrietie of their lingoige. He Ssoj, la bit 
AntkoU^, page 442, gim sererel peaugee iVom hCoterreri, la 
whiflh that aeote granuoariao, coaunentiDg vpoc Hariri, re* 
marks opon the or leUa^femiation of cartaio rerbe, le 

expnseijig certain clateei of ideas. Bajd&wi, in bis eommantarf 
on the first rereas of the aacood chapter of (ba Eorao, Ba 7 s 
and ^ are of kio, and if jon go through the Terba 
which b^in with these two letten, and yon will find that 
they have the aigmficatiOB of "departing" or "going oot." 
He makes a eiimlar obaemtion on the eerb which, 
whether it be epeH with a ^ or a signifies the gaining of 
something sooghi or opening of the way of neoese." Then 

he adds fhiit words which res e mble it in the first two letters, each 
as iJi and express the ootlM ** breaking" and 
" opening." The interest which Ad in determining the 

early stnetore of the Semitic langoagtt, and their relatjons to 
those oslled Aryan, most he my exenae Ibr this somewhat irrele¬ 
vant note. 

And/crHdt Mm M» ntposA.—Compare Prov. Arab. L 040, 
"Sometimes one eatiog hinders aaTertl." 

Ti4 Uti Mfpp^s ore ticm Uct art dtar^f fhU 

proverb is given, Prov. Arab. I. 442. ^The beat morning 
meals are the eariy ooea, the bast evaotag meals are those thst 
are clearly seen, or that ahow (bait ikoe,’* that is, that are taken 
before dark. 

UnltUy 6y AikM.-^^ (he uage ef eee the commentary 
(0 the Forty-third Assembly, p. 003, De Saey’s edldon, where 
also it if explained that the /tiM at the end is in snbeUtotion 
for the vocative particle. Compare (he French note to p. 009. 
But the two may be eiceptionally combined in poetry: Alilyeh, 
V. 084. See also Baydfiwi oh Koran, iii. 20. The peculiar 
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foroe of as unku indted^ unl^ p^isibl^, Bug^bs a com- 
ptrlBOQ wi^ Ala ic Qraok. 

Shot mth the According to tbe author of tke EhcaAs, 
citod in the commentST^ to De Saoy’e Hartrl, p. 447, 
horn the meaning of and u ei^ulTalent to 4 ^. 

And, h! it mas AM Zd^d.^-Tbeae worde eeen not to form 
part of the ^rtoeb, but to bo a kind of exclamation apart from 
the regalar movomont of the cadence. 

For if the won ^ Sirius has gone down, olo.; if the full won 
qf the Eton has ftraned, etc»—B 7 Sbi ra the Ariba nndentand the 
eUr which we coU SMqb. but they a)»o epeak of Shi'ny&n, 
meaoing Slritie, which they oall jyfA\ and Prooyon. Tbo 
etaUone of the moon, according to the Arab utronomore, am 
twenty^eight in number. She paeeee through the aigna of the 
eodito in e'^er; lunar year twelve Umoe, and remaine in each 
etatioQ a daf and a night Their namee ore ae follows 
the two boms of the Bam. 
the Itam’e belly. 

^ the Pleiads. 

Aldebarao. 

iJjt three stare in the heed of Orion. 

4ua dve Stan in Orion’s shoulder. 

^ J two stars above the Twins. 

^ nose of the Lion, 
eye of the Lion, 
forehead of the lion, 
maos of the Lion, 
heart of the taon. 
the Dog, Are stan in the Virgin. 
cJU.^ Spica Virginie. 

jil the atan t, in the foot of the Virgin, 
the horns of the Scorpion. 
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tb 0 Crowo. 

the hMrt of (be Beorploo. 

(be Scorpim'a Uil. 
flten in Peguu. 

A pIiM were ao ooutollitioD ^^pean. 
tfae BlftQgbterer'a Imek, ia Ctphcorc. 
tbe QlnUoa'a Lock Uee laae, n(3 voe4 ^). 
tbe Lack of Lackc, lUn io Aqaariu. 

(be Lock of (bo tenta, atan in Aqnarioa. 
tbe fore Up Of apoat of the Urn. 
iha bind Up of the Un. 
the fifth's belly. 


Theee twenty^i^ht stationft are dinded into four parts, aeyen 
bein^ allotted to each of tbe (oxu aeaMoa; thna ^ is the eighth 
of tbe namher, and conaeqaeatly (be firat aUtion of samiDer. 
Tbe laborions Na^ alTaaaji has ooited tbe namee of tbe etationB 
of tbe ttooa in aome rerseft which are to be found in bis twenty* 
jecond Asaembly, page 215. 

ASpit b$ r«noo«f.^Tbia reodering, which ia adq>ted in De 
SacyV coinmentary, is gim as more idiomatio and apposite 
than *'be bade take away/’ Bhertsbl allowi oitber. 

7'h6 hisrHnfft ^ ecu!*.—Sbertabi gives sa a spnoaym 
of ibis word; or it may mean “ deaCinationa'' or distent goala," 
8ae Sohulteos’ note, Hsrir. Consaas. Sex. p. 113. 

Xiha tde kt<srt t(f th4 sMAer q/* A/mss.—I n tbs Koran, xxviii. 
0, it said, “ Tbe heart of tba mother of Uoeaa was empty,” that 
is, dospiiring or bewildered al tbe loaa of her child. Another ei- 
planatiOQ is, ''free from care,'* bacaose sba bad conddenoe in 
Ood, or baliaved that Pharaoh would take care of tbe intent. 
(DaydAwi). From this passaga “tbe heart of (he mother of' 
bfosee.” psaaed into a proverb as an image of emptineas. 

fait ichuh it byt-nam^d tkt Father of wmdert, which has 
this seme as a metonym. The of aa Arab ia formed from the 
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name of Mb first or liis fivourite soii» by tbe preSxion of Abll. 
To ad^resB a man by this fore-name was commoDly indicotiTe of 
respect aad (p>odwill. Wben his names were written at lengtb 
it was placed at tbe bc^^iiiaing: of them ; thus; Abft Mohammed 
Kftattn ibn *All ibn Mohammed ibn ‘OtbmfLa al Harir) ai Bafrl. 
Kfisim was the name given at birth; Alt,. Mohammed, and 
'Otbmda were the names of bis fbiher, grandfather, and great 
grandthtber; Hartcl waa a name giren him iVom tbe trade of 
bin family ; and 6a|ri (tbe BasHao) from tbe name of hia city. 

The laiai or given in praiee, as Bodi as ZemAn, or 

in blame as must be placed after tbe name, bnt when tbe 

iinyeA alone is need, tbe may be placed either before or 
after it. Tbe subject of munes is discuss^ in the Alflyeb and 
its coramsntsry, section ^; and lUll more Iblly by Al Aslnaftni 
snd his Commentator, Af $obb&n: Boulak edition, Vol i.ip. 164. 

/fail, jfofh of fdfs Metre r^Vs. The word Jsl 

is man^iib, both ss being in a state of annexion, and as not 
referring to persons aotuslly present to tbe c^ler. 

Worn roitA joum€y».—^j>^ is here after yJi. Thie 
kind of nnnexion Ib called iUl or Alftyeb, 

V. 897. 

AeAififi m entraili.—^^ it BSid to be a ma$dar used ss an 
epithet. 

TArors anay thy ef^.—A common oxprHsitSn for eetlling or 
coming to rest. 

By the ionelity of th Shaykh who ordainod AotpHaHiy, and 
founded the Souu of ^lyrmage in lAe Hotker of 
According to Moslems, the Ka'beh or Holy ilonee of Mecca 
was founded by Abraham. A legend declares that he was called 
“ Shay kb ” because he was tbe first man who became gray. On 
seeing bis white bairs be said to the Lord, “T7hat is this? 
Tbe Lord answered that it waa the s^ of dignified gravity. 
Abraham said, “ Lord, increase fcbis in me,’* and then be became 
fully gray, being about 158 years of age. He ordained the 
files of hospitality, since he was the first who eiitertained guests 
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aod fed the poor. He elw enttft&ined tagdi: "Oor nee' 
eeogen oeme to Abnbem with good tidioge. The^ aaid, 
'Potee;* bo anewered, ^ Peace/ aod delayed not to aet before 
them a tout calf." Eoraa xi 73. The hoeplcalitj of Abra* 
bam ie highly celebrated: compare the well known poem of 
8 a*di, begumlDg 

hJA ^$0 iS 

which Hr. Fraoklin parapbraaed into the ityle of the Bible. 
Abraham ii held by the kfoilema to be the original fonoder 
of their rellgioo, which ia the wonhJp of one God, and complete 
tubmiaeioD to Hie will. Tradition goea farther aod makea him 
the author of the ritea of the pilgrimage, and even of the 
uagee of driliaed life. Tboa U ie eaid of Inch that be wae 
the fini who cat hie monatacbe, and pAnd hie naiJe, and rani 
puhm, and cleaned hie teeth, and parted hia hair, and wore 
a ehirt, aad cleaneed hie noetrilB by drawing tip water into 
them, and in iairmd ae ofiNt mttnd(tivf. On tbia anl^eet eee 
Tabah. That be was the fonnder of the Ea beh ie an arUcle of 
faith, since it ie expreaaly declared in the Koran (xziL 37). For 
the epithet of the “ Friend of God." applied to Abraham, eee 
Bay^wi on Koran ir. 1S4. Compare also iL 118; iU. 60 
and 89—92: also the beantifal legend at al. 74. For the ex¬ 
planation of the name Bekkab at iii. 90, aee Raahibitf of Zamakh- 
ahari, Calon Ua edition, p. 919, or Btydiwi Traditiona coo- 
ceming Abraham are to be found in A2 Bokbdri, toI. ii. p. 388. 

Fayd: a place ia tha half way between Ueoea and 

Bagdad. It ie mentioned in the hfo^alla^ of Labid ; aod the 
paeeage may be profitably referred to aince tha commentary con* 
Uioe a OQrloui remark concerning the declinability of nonsi. 

yAa 'AAs.—T be tiiba of *Aba was one of the most 
ihmotis daring tbe Ignorance. It deaceoded from Ghataf&n 
throQgh BagUd, and waa eloee of kin lo Tbobyfto, with which 
it waged a long war. Tbie war, which ie one of tbo most cele¬ 
brated orents of tbe pre-islamitic period, ie known ae the war of 
DA^ from the name of a horse belonging to 
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Zotayp, chief of the ‘Abe, which wm ths ciniee of the diejmU. 
It laeUd forty yoare, that la, the fend or wndetia which aroee 
extended orer (bat time; for by the term '‘war" among the 
early Araba zsuet be only understood a state of chronic hoetlliCy, 
in which each tribe eodeaToured to injure the other by forays, 
ambuscadea, or single auasuoatioas. The origin of the war of 
D&^is WA6 the treachery of a section of the tribe of Tlwby&n, 
wbo, when D&hie was matched agmost GhabrA, a more belong¬ 
ing to a certain Ho^ayfet Ibn Bedr, obtained the Tictory for the 
latter by fool means. The whole atory may be read in M. 
Causain de PerceTaVs £tuii, fol. II. and at the Proverb ''There 
h&a falleo ont between them a war of Dt^ie and Ghabrd." Ar, 
Prov. U. 279. Compare alio Ar. Pror. I. 210. Elegiac 
▼eraea by lUya on llothayfeh arc to he found at Kamiseh, p. 
210. This war, like the war of Baahi. was celebrated among 
the Arabs for its calamities; hence the proverb Afore unlucky 
than (Prov. Arab. I. 690). Several phrassa, said to 

have been uttered by Kays during the race, have also become 
proverbial. The *AbB were eventually drivan front tbeir settle¬ 
ments, to which they only returood after a considerable time; 
at lut they were reconciled with ^obyftn. The most cele¬ 
brated personal of the fienh 'Abe in older times was the war¬ 
rior and poet Antar&h, son of Sheddid. He fought in the 
war of PSljis, and was, moreover, author of ono of the Mo al- 
Iskftt. His poem was composed in bononr of hU cousin 
*Ableb, whose band ho succeeded in gaining, aguinst the will of 
her father and brother. 'Antarah was a mulatto, tho son of 
a negress slave, and therefore ignoble, lie was of so 

dark a complexion that, like Ta’abbata Shwon, another poet of 
tho early age, be wae nicknamed "crow." For these 

reasons his alliance wae long rejected, end he was exposed to 
treacherous schemes against his life. Tet his valour and genius 
made him one of the most conspicuous persons in a remarkable 
age, and he has always been reckoned the chief hero of the sons 
of *AbB. A romance has been founded on bis adventures, which 
is stUl one of the most popular works in the East. Aba eoi- 
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br&Md ]«]«D Mrlj. aid wbeii tba d«pQti«« cama to Media a to 
loaka piofeeaion of &]tb cn tba part of tiiair brethren, the Pro> 
pbet told them that the waxrior he meet desired Co hare eeeo wu 
'AntArah. ‘Abe, with the rest of the raee of GhataAn, joined in 
tbe rerolt againet Abb Behr, but woe eubdued by Khilid ibn 
Al WaUd. Tbeir deeceodasta are eaid atill to inhabit their 
aseieDt r^one. 

Ajtd U roeed nkm /U&sat.—When a penou tripped and 

fe]], it was nenal to otter a piooe exelamaticn. eqniTalent to 

God raUe thee/* Tbe fonada was U, or U. Compare 
Thirty-fourth Aieembly, “ And if tbou trip he will eay Ul 

Borr^ waa a celebrated woman's name among tbe Arabs, 
hdTing ben borne by om who wae eiater of Temlm, and an 
anoestrese of ^raysh. two families of the highest repute, tbe 
one for ite nobility and generoei^, tbe other for ite poeition at 
Mecca, and its kiaehip with the Prophet. The poet Al Farasdak 
aays of Eoraydi: 

They in (bi iou offiamA, diaabWr of Uerrbov excaU«nt4n thej 
in BoCh«r^ Aiui fiuher'i kial 

For tb«r« is bo proficitor mon par^bloodod thaa £orftjib. qo 
matonui ando Dore boUo Umd Teatb 

(De Secy’s Commentary to Thirty-eeTeotb Aeaembly). 

A erc/t^ dmi.—huh ie deecribed ae a cantions bird, which 
looks to the right and left while drinking, through fear of the 
fowler, and does not eome to the uaoal watering-places where men 
drlok, bat repairs lo atagnanl pools. The name ii applied to 
any ennoing sod eraity person. Pror. Arab. I 1C2. For 
^ pA, a little forther on, see Lana, Book I., p. $29. 

Miztd dees.—The lothor alludea to the mingled Joy and care 
which had preceded the adrent of Ab9 Zayd, and wliioh were 
now lost in tramingled pleasare, as well as lo the nixed moon¬ 
light aod dark which had been ancceeded hy a tingle shade. 

Th4 Hmh of fde ie one of the many figurative 

synonyms of tbe sod, and according to Hariri (in tbe Dorrat al 
Ghaww&f), it is only need of (be rimog eon, while is only 
o^d of the eetUug. Sherishi givee ten of these ayno&yxns; fire 
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of which have the », namely ^1^1, 
h^, wUle five have it not, ^yf- 

The word iS\jA givea riaa to the 63rd qaerticm in tbo Thirty- 
aeooad Aaaambly. 

0 thou nho didii /awy.^Tht metre of tbaae vertee la 
which h&8 been expl^ned in the notaa to the Second Aseembly. 
The meainre here, howerer, is that of the third which is 
s^j^i that ia, is dropped at the end of each 
hemistich, and becomes JyuU. Its 4^^ is identical 

with it; and both may eofier,^ and become ^Jyu. Soinetimes 
and ^Jyti ato interchangad in the earns poem; socnetimee 
^yii alone is need, and then the measure is called h--Jl 
on account of ite lax and tottering rhythm. This last ia the 
measure In the present case. 

if Ab6 Sa*ld'Abd ol Melik ibn Konyb ol Afina*!, 

tbo most famons man of letters of his time, and tbs greatest 
antliority on all points of Arabic leaning, was born a.E. 

(a.s. 740), and died at Basra at the age of eighty-eight years. 
Hli liib is given by Ibn Khallikfin, wbc eays that be was s com¬ 
plete master of the Arabic language end grammar, end the chief 
of tboee who traoemitted orally historical narratives, Blngular 
anecdotes, amusing stories, and rare expressiooe of the language. 
He was a native of Basra, but removed to Bagdad in tbe reign 
of H&rdn ar Reshtd. It is related that Al Afcna'l said that bs 
knew sixteen thousand pieces of verse, composed in tbe metre 
called r^tx. These verses being mostly of great antiquity, and 
requiring a knowledge of tbe archaic words and forme of tbe 
language, conld only be retaioed in tbe memory of a consnm- 
mate scholar. It was sdd of him that none ever explained 
better than he tbe idiom of tbe desert Arabs, ^hon he wae old 
and bad returned to Basra, the Khalif Al Ma'mfin often looted 
him to court; but as be pleaded feebleness, Al Ma'mfln used to 
draw up queetioDS on doubtful points of Literature and send 
them to him that be might reaolve them. Bis knowledge of 
pure Arabic was so great, that on one occasion be named every 
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pvt of tho lioTM noeoMiTely, qootmg the T«rs«s in which the 
poets of tbs desert bsd mentlooed sscb. Ha oompoaed works 
on the boinsn frame, the spedaa of snimsls, t&d other snbjects 
of nttnrsl history; on the owed or setlis^ of the aUra which 
lodiests rtio (see Niuetaeotb Assembly), e work on the hamek, 
eootber on the metre r^, enother on mofdart. He related of 
hlmialf thii one day, si the request of H&rAn nr Beahld, he 
ezt^Dporised n poem on the horse, in which ha iatrodneed 
twenty pirU of the bom'i bod^ wbleb knee anmea lyncaymons 
with the nnmae of birds. Tbe poem is extent, and is n wonder- 
fril piece of philological learning, bnt whether it was improrleed 
by its anther may well be doabtad. (Tha RK fllfrAn and Ham¬ 
mer Pnrgatall). 

Al Eomayt.—Al Eosayt ila Ztjd wie tha laat of three 
poets of the same name. He belong to the first century of 
lalam, haTing been bom m tbe year 60. He wu learned in 
the poetry, tbe battle days, and the prorerbs of the Arabs, and 
was a man of aecompliabments s 2 ui gfenerons character. His 
political pcema, in honoar of tbe honae of Hflahim, brought on 
him tbe anger of tbe Ehalif Hiahlm, and nearly cost him bia 
life. He took aanetoaiy at the grave of Hniwiyeh, tha lately 
deceased son of the EbaJif, and the children of Mn'&wjyah inter¬ 
ceded for him. He then replaced tbs offensive terses in bia 
poem hy others, and was released. Ha was afterwards murdered 
by a body-guard of Temen soldiers in the year 186. Tbe great 
length of his eompoaitiont became proverbial. At his death he 
bsd prodoesd fiS89 venes, an inordiData number in tha eyes of 
his countryma, for tha Anb poets were sever voluminous. 
Henca tbs esprasalon of Abfi Zayd, Soeh ss AI Komayt never 
wove," or ss we should say, ** span." A poat says: 

Thy Msj, ny tvoChsr. is m l«a^ 

TbM il is Uk« t poia of A] Eooayt. 

Some verses composed by him in honour of Heslemet ibn 'Abd 
al Melik, brother of Welld and Sdaymin, are to bo found in 
Ham&seb, p. 774. This prince had fought with anccass against 
the Greeks, and twice bea^^ Coastantmople. There were 
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three po«t5 of the osme of ; tbe firat, Al Komftjt ibn 

Thalabeh, wee e J&hill; the eecood, bis gnndeoD, Al Eomo^t 
ibo Ma*rOf, wm a Mdcha^m; the third, the sabject of tbu 
notice, woe, of coarse, an lelAot. Tbe second is said to have 
hod the fineet poetioal g:eiuQB. 

Coali ej tki Qha^.^K wood proverbla] for lookiog; & power* 
fol and lasting: Hartri, ia the FortyHseTenth Aesembly, 

says; 

Oft ii th« rubj bamt lo of Ohads; tbon tbe mis sr« si* 
t^Dgoishsd sad tbs rubj is s rubj still. 

Mr. Palgp^TS, in bia TtotsIb (to!. I., p. 2$), aeye, “ 'Ws sow 
tbe Qhocja. a shrub pscniior, I beliers, to the Arabian Peniosula, 
and often alloded to by its poets. It is of tbe genus Bnphorbia, 
with a woody stem, often fire or six feet in bsigbt, and inoumer* 
able round gTeen twigs, very slender and flexible, forming a 
largo feathery tnft, not ungracefbl to tbe eye, while it aflbrdi 
some kind of shelter to the traTeller, aud Ibod to hie coineli.’' 


TEE 01ITK ASSEMBLY. 

The dirernfied.—Tht original meaning ofh,J^!iB a horso 
which has one of its eyes blue and the other blaoh; die word is 
then applied to other kinds of diversity or variegation, Thus, 
^LslI, plural of signilies brothers who are eone of one 
mother, hut of different fathers. In the Forty-sixth Assembly, 
Abff Zayd bids one of hie pupils repeat i^l^l which 
have tbe some property as those of the present Assembly. 

Of the joen,—The reed*pco, used for writing. The word 
is only used of tbe reed after it ie shaped for writing, 

Open a et^ efyfc.—Literally, deflower a virgin eoropositioo, 
M., write in a new and untried style, without imitation of fbrmer 
authors. 
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Sai,hdn WA'il bu bea spoken of in the doM to the FiAh 
Aieembly. 

Seatitrfi JM, p«cd cmd bad, Jrm tkiir $iar«.^ meU- 
phoncil phMM, iigniljiog the exprcniwa of nble or worthier 
eriUclsmt. In 8berUbi*« oommeoUrj it » enid thtt ii not 
M be found emoog Ibe neinee of tbe Aube for dilee; and it le 
iQggeeled that it ia n proviadil term peealiar to Burt, which, 
being dietiDguiahed for ita tbnodanca of tbe fmit, had doubtleai 
tttnj local nimrt for it. It mtj bare been a kind need only 
for the feeding of asimale. Aa for it ii lulled at tbe 
preeeiH day, 1 belieTt. to Che cake of pmeaed datoa which li 
commonly sold in the London market. 

When tbe quaere teere ew^y.—A common meUphor of 
HartK for the exbanation of a apeaker*a argumenta. Compare 
tbe SeTenleenth Aeeemblj. 

7e kau uttered a yruame Ikuiy.—A pbraae taken from the 
Koran, nix. 91, where it ia applied to tbe Christiana i " They aay 
that the baa begotten a sou; behold I ye hare uttered 

a grierooB (or abomiuehle) thing; one at which the hearena go 
near to cleaTe in sunder, and tbe earth to gape, and the motm- 
Uiua to be driren in min.*’ 

n ia tbe Arabio form of tbe Persian 

a broker, ooa who makes bargains for others. Thus the 
literal meaning would be ye brokers of money-testing,” ye 
who make a profeaaion of examining and judging tbe merits 
of works. See, too. De Stay, Cbrmi- II.» 8^. 

Ye eayet of loomg and Frocn sigmf^iag a prleit cf 

tbe OnebTes, or fire-wonhippers, the Peniao was applied to 
aoy aoge or philoeopber, and then Co a judge or couDolUor 
of state. 

Cuts tbe tnvioue.^^heiUhi, however, renders it 

I>residenl of tbe Oot.—The dtwin here mentioned is the 
Court of official writing or in*bA\ Sherlehi gives a curious 
anecdote which, as bo imagines, aceounta for the derivation of 
diicdn. The king of Persia, having ordered a laborious enu¬ 
meration to be completed by hia Kribea in three days, was 
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anased at tti^tr rapiditj in ealeolatioii and copjin^, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ I aee derile *' ; benee (he place of tbeir aseeoi- 

bliag vaa theocefortb ailed dbKfai. 

Tks chouffk m (wr land, etn.—For tlie many meaoinge 
giren to ho^Mik, eae Lane. Tbia proverb «aa onginallp uieii 
In a Moae very di&i«a( to that whtfb it bu here. A bapitable 
and powarfol tribe, reoeiving and adopting a stranger, boasted 
that *' With os the eboogb becomei an eag^e (or voltare); " that 
is, '* the poorest waoderer hf oar adopboo beooma a powerful 
pertocags." Hariri osm tbe proverb tneielj to aigaifp that the 
apeaker will not be deoelved bp tbe pateoalMi of an incapable 
person, so as to look open bin aa a man of emlneoee. In Anb. 
Frov. I. t, tbe vetb is in the cingatar and tbe ia wick 
damnaA. Tbs word is need to aignUy tbs weakest and pooreet 
of birds; thus tbe verse of a poet; 

Th« Mmcaoa birds bav* tbe noet ofciefce: 

But tbe nether of birds (lbs ia|le) hiUbee b«t oae; she breeds little* 
It is said that oW rignidee birds (bat ars pnpod npoo; 
birds that prej on otbera; and birds that neitber prey npoo 
otbsn nor are preyed upon tbamaelvea, aa tbe swallow. 

Sack man Anav4 lAa mark rfiaa arram.^Kk aUusiou to 
tbs old games of cbance of tbe pagan Arabs are frequent iu 
Hariri, tbe remembrance of them being preesrred in vsrase of 
tbs poets, and ia popalar proverbs, it may be as welt to give 
some aocoant of tbe game called to wbkb (be proverb in 
tbe text refers. Tbe Arabs of tbe Ignorance were so immoder¬ 
ately given to gombliog that they would eometamea etake tbeir 
wboie property, and when all wae Icet, play, like tbe barbarians 
of Enrops, for tbeir own liberty. For ibis porpoae, aa well as 
for divination, abort, pointleas arrowe were used, called 
and tbe latter name being more pecoliarly applied to tboae 
employed in divination; tboQgh, according to cme interpretation, 
it ia applied to gambling by arrowa in Koran, v. 4. The 
etake in tbe was a slaagbtered camel, wbicb wae divided 
into tec or twenty-eight portiona, according as one of two 
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dightly diflewnt g»m» wu pUyed. The w»w» wsre abort 
lUdu of tba traa called and thm. wbcn atrook a«aioat aacli 
other, emittod a pacoliar aonnd, ao that an arrow of aaolhar 
wood waa aaaily diMorarad. and U may be pmnmed the uaa 
of it wu nafair. Th arrow toundtd; UUwtMt^/th$ lyht 
fart, became a proYerbial arpreaiion in refeiaaoe to a fh)ee pre^ 
tender: the worda baring bean need by 'Omar, on tho day of 
Bedr, in ipaaking of Weltd iba ‘OU>ab, who had exclaimed that 
he wee of Kortyih (Arab. ProT. I. 341). The genie waa played 
by eeTen peraooa, and ten or, eome lay, eleven arrowi were tued- 
According to one anlhoeity the ten were named aa followa:— 
1. aiJl; 3, ; 8, ; 4, » 

7 , 8, ^1; 9, 10> Bach arrow had a 

mart on it by which the playera might rtce^iee to whom it 
belonged; hence the proverb in the text. In order that there 
might be no cheating, each waa placed in a leathern caae, and 
the drawer pnt on a tfuck glove, so that it waa impossible for 
him to tell by eight or feeling to whom any arrow belonged. 
It has been enid that not more than seven peraens played, conse- 
qnently three of the arrowa, the eighth, ninth, and tenth, belonged 
to no oAe, and were only added to give greater inlareat to the 
game. The drawer, called >gju, drew from a bag, and when¬ 
ever one of tba three noowned arrowa came ont, it wai pnt is 
agnin. The principle of the game waa (hat the third arrow won 
three'lb aree, and the aeventh aem iharea, wbila thoee wboee 
arrowi were drawn firat, leeond, foorth, fifrh, and sixth in order, 
gained nothing, bnt had to pay for the beast. T9 ben a player 
woo, it WSJ said (aia Kineteenth Amembly. 

near tbe begiooiog). A diferent and somewhat onintelligiblo 
account is given of the game by Kowiyri (Freytag; Einleitung in 
das atndiam der Anbiacben Spraehe). It seaou, however, thst a 
second game was played, in which the animal was divided into 
twenty-eight portiooe. In this tie first arrow gained one po> 
tlon, the eecond two, and so mi, the seventh gaining eeven por¬ 
tions. This kind of gambling was fbrblddeo by the Reran, eo that 
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vbenerer K&rtri qbm pbrtM coniieeted with it he speeSci ail«r 
the ^hioa of the Igaonnoo^-^o spoeiea of oltaaiclem extreaolj 
oommon udod^ the writon of IduD. sh^at ie forhldden 
by Dome« Eorta ii. ^]0« tod more ttrotflyr, 4 tod 92. The 
letter paaeage is ts follows : “ 0 believert» the mysir and idols 
(or any etono or altar that was the object of snperstitione rarer* 
ence), and (amwa for dirioatlOQ}, sue an sbomioatioa of the 
work of Satan.’* The Moeleos eonaider this prohibitioD to 
sitccd to all gamea of obance. The "marie” on tha arrow 
alladed to by Aht Zayd waa called Zy. 

With reepeot to the dlvinatkon by arrows, BayUwi in his 
Commentsry to Koran r. 4, taking (be peesage to refer to divi- 
nation of the fatnre, layi that (he AraU need to place three 
arrowe in a bag: on one was written Uy Lord tids me;" on 
the second "My Lord forbids me while the third had no in* 
eeriptioQ. When they contemplated any enterprise they drew 
one of them: if the Arst came ooti (hej persieUd in what they 
pnrpoied ; if the aecond, they abstained from it; if tbe third, they 
put it hack and drew ag^n» until en afirmahTe or aegativ* an¬ 
swer was obtained. Do a journey a man wonld evry these ar¬ 
rows with him and eonsolt (hem oo any occasion of doubt At 
Mecca the statnee of Abraham and Sobal are said to have held 
in their hand arrows for dieination: tbeee Mobammed deatxoyed. 
Pooook long since pointed ont the identic of this Arab pracUce 
with the diTinarion apoken of by Ecekiel, isi. 21: "For the 
Kiug of Babylon stood at the partiog of the way. at the bead of 
tbe two ways, to nee diTination: be made his arrowe bright, be 
eoDsnlted with images (mra p / fa ), he looked into the liver. At his 
right hand was the divinaCioQ for Jerasnlem. to appoint captains, 
to open the month in (be elangfater, to lift np tbe Toiee with 
ebouUng, to appoint bettering nme agmnst the gatoa, to cast a 
mount and to bnfld a fort” He aays (Specimen Hietoria Ara- 
bum. p. 818. edition of 1808) i Certh qoa de bfle 
genera vidimus, mnltnm conforre videntur ad illnatrandnm locum 
istum Kzek. xd. 21. Sutit srm IUx m biw, in ca^ 

piin duanttn tiartm ad dmnandttnMmathneni ter^ sa^tta*. 
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rogtaii imagints (t«I, nt Vulgat. dhinaticmm quarm, tcmrm- 
efins sagiUoi, intffrrogatxt Idola, etc.) ad (^uom que aflert EierO' 
nymua m\H ooncionuot com iia qoa da iito Axabum antiquomm 
mcrs traduntur. Stabit (inqoli) m ipio empite, et ritugintii 
tua oraculum eontulel, ui mittai Sagittal in pharetram it cm» 
muceai aaa mcriptoA, i^agnatai iscrmmbuitingubrum, tu vidiat 
c\^m iagiUa isaai, 9t quam priut cmiatm debaat txpugnari. 
Ubi obumra licaat rocem qua alias ieritt,polmt,r9^^ 
to]e(, ab HierORTmo notiooe conamcmdi axplioail. Cartd apud 
Arabei JiU Idem ralet ao commomt, atque idem hie deDo* 
toK Tidetur quod apud ipaoe in deeoriptioDO sortilegii soi, 
adlioet amm^itere ral agitan, ut confoad miieerl poeacst aorcea. 

As tAe int^^ Abll Nadmih.^Ataortg the bands of 
Separatiate, or Hebela, who aioao after the deatli of Otbm&n and 
diaturbad the Kbalifbte during man^f 7 ears, waa the aect of the 
Az&rikab, implacable enemiee of the Honse of Omayyeh. la 
the 68 tb ;ear of the Hijra (a.n. 687) they made an ereption oat 
of Persia and overran all Irak till they came near Eufa. Al 
Mo^allib* governor of Mo will, moaiered his troops at Basra 
and met tijom in battle ; they are said to have fought for eight 
months without intermlttiog a single day. AMI Ka&met si Eb< 
tar! ibn d PuJAah seems to. have boon at the liead of these heree 
eeotaries. His life is given by Ibn Sballik&n, who says that be 
commenced his revolt when Mun'ab ibn ssZoha^r was governing 
Irak as HeutooaDt of his brother *Ahdil]ah. Mu^*ab was ap* 
pointed to this poet 20 the year and Abd Ka'hmeh oentinued 
for twenty years to wsge we, and to be salutod with the title of 
Ehalif. He was a man of wosderfbl bravery; and unless the 
linss which bear bis name in the Hamftash have been falsely at> 
iributed to him, be had some poetical genius. It is related of 
liim that in one of bie battles he rode forth fVom the nmhs on a 
Icon horse, with a cudgel in his hand, and challenged the opposite 
jMirty to send out a man to £ght with bin. One of them went 
forth to encounter him, but fied when Ab4 Na’&meh removed the 
covering from his face and showed who he was. “ Whither art 
thou going f" ezclalned the rebel champion. 17o man need be 
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ubazned of from thoe,’* retoniod hii ftdyers&ry. Iba 

Eballikio gooe ou to tbot Abft Na^lmeb contiouod Ui eac* 
ce«Me Qiitil SofjlQ ibo tl Abnd &1 Kelbi mircbed him 

and defeatod him m the jtu 78; and nodcM the diacrepauoy 
between tbU date and (be aewitioa (bat he wu sainted as Ehalif 
for twenty jeirs stter bis revolt. 

Venes by Ab^ Na*6met al i^uri are to be found in the Ha- 
m&seh, Tol. I. p. 44. The warrior addressee his soal sad bids it 
(o be conrageons ia war, to remsmber (he eartaiotj of death, the 
wortbleseaeee of life, and the comaon fhte which awaits all mor* 
tals. Ibn KhiUihia says of then, They woald give eonrtge to 
tbe greatest coward God eter created; ud I haew of noibiag 
on tbe snbjeet to be compand with tbem: they coaid only bavo 
proceeded from a haaghcy spirit aspiring after glory ” Lihe 
many of tbe early Arab heroes he wu also fhmoas for hia pulpit 
oratory. Sherlsbl givsa a £hf6aM by him on tbs wortblesansss 
of tbs world, and eitss some vensa of his eompoaitloo. Us layi 
that hs bad the kmy4Jt sf Abd Ifa^imeh in war from bit mare 
Na*&mah (oakrieh), but that in peace be was called Abi!t Mo¬ 
hammed. 

Tbs name of Khawfcrij was given to (boss fboatical follcwers 
of *AJi who, after the battle of repudiated hii authority and 
went into open revolt againii both (be conUodiag £bslifa. Tbs 
Aaftrikah owed their origin (o Klfi ibo al Aaral^ a heretical 
leader. An account of their (eneta is given by Ash SbabreetAni. 
Tbey held 'Ali to be an unbeliever, and reverenced bis murderer, 
*AbdaDah ibn Mnljim. But with impartial hatred they damned 
'Otbmiu, T^h, Zobayr, ‘Ayisbeh, 'Abdallah ibn *Abb4s, and 
other Moelemi. For a full acconnt of Abfr Na'dmeh, see Weil, 
GuckicJiU der Cha&/m, Yol. 1. p. 39d. 

Tfu rf my crcohdneu: tbe deliverance of my¬ 

self from embarrassment. 

Come Kiih a siyn, etc.—Koran xivi 154. 

WmI thy ijO/tas*.—Make i( ready by patting into it the wool 
in which the ink ia kept absorbed, to prevent it from drying up. 

Ohoisdn it my nohU liwfraf.—The metre of these venee is 
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J-*^< The has bsSD described in the ootee to 
iho Foorth Assembly. Tbe present measure ie oonudered to be 
of the third Trbloh is 
whioh is and the metre ie as fbllows; 

^^'LsUu ^|LsUx*< 

Oa these boauttfol verses Hilckert, who has lo well imitated 
them, remarks: " DIeeer Ton, den Ab 8 Seid hfter, nnd nie obne 
2a rtihren, aniUmmt, ist glelchsam der nftickgedrejigte reine 
Orundton seines Innern, der von Zeit au ZeJt aus dea morallaohen 
Dissonansen herTorbriobt, nod lie in siob auikaldeeo *strebE. 
Obne diese dnsige Wabrhelt io seiaem ans Lug and Trug 
gewebten Leben kdante er gar keioe poetieche Person voretellen^ 
Diese eUgieehe Elage nis ain verloreaes Jagendparadies, uad 
diese Sehnsnobt naob einsm tbeueren Taterland, siod niebt er< 
dichtet. Man fuhlt dss uberall, wo dieser Ton aohebt, aber volU 
sldndigeu Aufscblusa darnberg^bt derDiobter, sehr konstgereebt, 
ent in der ehvorletaten Makame, Mann kaon sagen: Dieses 
gate Harohen am grauen Sunderkopf ist es; woran der Hlmmel 
ihn hhit, nm ihn snletzt aus der Trre 2ur Heimat zniuck tu 

mhren;' 

Ais mMtA m/A p^ar/s.^^CmUrred on him rich presents. 

Sure to gratfme (Ae Amis. — Metre to 

FiraC Assembly, 


TEB SEVENTH ASSEMBLY. 

I noted the etyne of (he coining /eoe^—Literally ''I had 
obearved the dash or ligbtniug of the feast.'* The metaphor is 
the one common with Hartri of calling tbe index or promise of 
anything its ''dash/* As has been remarked in a note to an 
earlier Assembly, (be allusion is to tbe ligbtniog*llQsb of a olond, 
irom the aspect of which tbe Arabs prognosticated rain. The 
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nune 5&rkAld enftbl«e the ftntbor to mAkc ui udifferent pla? on 
words. Tho derivation of the wort pTcn by Sherlebi ie that 
Adam waa aip^ed from Paradiea; hat aftarwarta God relented 
towards him and restored him on thU day; which was throce- 
forth called becaoaa Adam waa reatowd (j^\) to favour 
aponit 

JU ritea, i&vndm or of Jm iritf.—Acewding to the comtaen- 
tatora the obligatory rite, which no Moelcm migUt neglect, was 
the givlog of alms at the end ^ the &at; while which was 
optional, tboogb praiaewortby, waa to attend the pnbUt prayer 
on the day of the feait. The naoal meaning of Jard ti au 
obaervanea commanded in the Koran, or by the moat wwgbty 
tradition; while wgf? wlatee to aomethiog lacommended aa be¬ 
coming in a beliaver, and tindarlakan epontaneonily by him. 
For the literal meaning of the latter wort, eee Tartflt, p. 903. 
But the liniU of obligation tarled according to the interpreUtion 
of the Boctori, and one commeolator inlerpreta tbe passago 
according to the rite of Aeb ShAdi\ to which Hariri belonged. 

/n MW -This is a Tradition originating with 'Xyisbeh, 

who related that the Prophet bad aaid, “ It is ineno bent upon 
all of yon besides yonr nit (of two garments) tor common 
use, to bate a enit for Friday and for tbe Feast.” Compere 
Koran vii. 29. 

Brought up iU konemen and its /twttMw.—Parep^rased by 
De Sacy, " accoenpagnd de tooto aa pompe et de toot son dclat. 
It may, however, be here taken Uterally, Ihoogh used in a neU- 
pborical sanae in Koran xvil. 36. See notee to 5trlri’i Preihee. 

A pa» of c4wdi, or ewmtfs, worn by beggars, inatead of tbe 
nBuaiyljl, or waiet wrapper, and or wrapper for the whole 
body, which made np the ei^, or draas. 

Lika a yod&i.-^aU- is esplained to be the female of the woe 
of Jy, the male being called The Gh31 ia well known 

from the tales of tha Tbonsand and One Nights. It waa a malig¬ 
nant demon, of a nature akin to the Jinn. It woald light a fire 
to atiraet travellera in the desert, and then aaenme yarions and 
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horiible forms, which either killed the wendcrer with fri^^bt, or 
m&de him powerless Agiuost iu atUcks. But if bJe courage wu 
proof ageioet those terrors, it would not hurt him, aud he eat 
and warmed himself ly ita dre. De 8aey’i Ifutrl, p. 480. 
Mohammed deuied the existence of tbsH beioge, or rather of 
their so murdering mankind. Jinn, however, are expreislj men¬ 
tioned in tbo Koran, and give their name to the 7Snd Sura. 
When a man was loet in the desert, the belief was that be 
had been carried off by QhdU. Compare the prorerb, Af^ra 
nandarinf than Sindn : Arab. Prov. II. 17. The was 
akin to tbe Gh6I. From tbe Arabian Nights it would appear 
that tbe AiVlt was, in tbe popular eiUination, a being of superior 
nature and more formidable powers. 

Each smpU one.—Each that appeared as if be could be easily 
imposed upon, and cheated of hie money by tbe arte of the men¬ 
dicant couple. A long dissertation on the word is given by 
De Saoy in tbe Chieatomathie. 

Sura I hac4 become crushed, tftc.^The metre of these yersee is 
the first metre of the third circle or Its mea¬ 
sure ie twice. It is, however, rarely 

found complete; tbe usual measure being tbat of the present 
verses which Is Of the yJlafj there enter into this metre 

and i-S*, making ^lU and j^lu, An mstanoe of the 
latter occurs in tbe sixth line. 

To kin or This rendering of jTie authorixed by Sbeilsbi, 
and fsems tbe most reasonable. It is certainly better than ''mi- 
serly.’’ De Saoy translates ^'les grands et les puiesans." 

The path tff ihs veraa, U., tbe elaborate drees of assonance 
and rhyme in which they were arrayed. 

A/m (o an in/ormsr is lan/ul.—To one who is employed to 
make a discovery, or to find lost articles. These words have re¬ 
ference to tbe prohibition of Mohammed against paying money 
to a divineress, to discover anything lost, or any secret, by 
magical rites. But it was still allowable to give a fee to one 
who should obtain information by legitimato means. 
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T^e 1 htte tioe Mudewd the word by which Moc- 

leme erpr^e tlw Mclamaiica “ W« belong to God, md to Hiin 
we retnra.” 

TA^rs rmmni not «iy 7 i«.—The metinw of Iheee Tera» « 
the third of the which ii ZsjW 
TChety oelled 

Arty efnorik* Moth cootroTeny he# irieen on the Uw- 
folnew ot^^ in this lenee; end Hertri hieoielf in the Dumb 
bu been cited u n witnM iguoit it. But whether it be cheite 
Anbie or not. there cnq be no doobt thit Hnrtri hee need It both 
in the Fourth Aeumbly end here in the eeiue of “ Tiloeble, of 
worth.” De Seoy. who gim the puenge from the Dumb in hie 
Chreetomnthie, p^U out that ii doee not reelly condemn the nao 
of the word la the eeaee here euribnted to it. 

Pordithn oe <*ee, m-rfftt-JUe ie the feminine form for 
blemiog, end the mnsealine. The former ii indeclinable 
with hw i bnt only u a Tocatire. De Sacyh HarW, p. 527. 
Compare aleo Alflyeb, Teree 595. 

Both of tU yroy and th* not, efe.-By thau meUpbore Abii 
Zeyd meani to eay Shall we not only receiee no ^me fnm thia 
company, bat aleo loee the written p^liou by wUl!^ weareac- 
cnatomedto obtain them?” A fo Me foei ia a prorerblnl 

expreaaion for iU ttpon or in an oppoaile aenie kioh vpon ImA. 
The word 21'! ngnidea i handle of fir«wood or dry herbage ; 
hence a ffroat bmdU of anything, end in thia lenH it la uaed In 
Koran ot. 8. ” Hut thou not aeen wbat thy Lord haa done with 
the Men of the Elephant (the aoldim of Abnheh (be Abywinian); 
how be made their itrategeme to err, and aent upw them blrda in 
hndioi or ie^?” But Bay^hwi eaya that J-M ia here a 
plural notjn wilbont a BtognUr, meaning oi he^. By acme 
Ablibll haa been erroneonaly auppoeed to he the name of the birda, 

J. fldto.''A amall nnatamped piece of metal need ea a coin. 

The poMod, the enffraoed.-Theu word* are adopted from the 
Moallakah of ‘Antaiah, t. 37. " After the heat of the noon 

anbddeei I drink of did wiae gotten by the poliahed, the en- 
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grATfid/’ The epithets, however, in the opioioo of soma, ftpply 
to the goblet, so that the seoee is “ I driok of old wloe fVom 
the polished, the eograved." (Mo*allsk&t, edition of Fr. Aug. 
Arnold, pnge 156). 

It trouhltdm^ ^ear^***Tha sentence is bare the to 
sad ii the « 

lungkt tHt thi ifuaUty.—HitnWy, Uat I my At Ait 0 tAi vsood, 
es an Arab bites % piece of wood to teit Ite eoundaeu tbi making 
an arrow or lance. In the Thirty* 00700 tb Auambly it is said, 
Hmajcrtk h$ wt hasty m cansure, nor piane ikt wood till thau 
hati Aitlon it; that is, proctsdnotin a eAaryo until thou hast 
made sure that it ts well founded^ I^dseh is origiually skill ia 
judging of a horse, /arae; and secoadahly, the art of phjsiog* 
nomy, or of discovering the disposition of men from their ihce 
and form ; and then discernment generally. A similar art was 
^at of tbs skyful in which discerned the tribe and pedi* 
gree of a man by his bodily form and features. Compare Forty> 
ninth Assembly, p, 664, De Sacy’s edition; and Ta^riftt, p. 177. 
He who divined the futore of a man from bodily signs was 


called, according to Maydfini (Arab. Prov. 11. 132), ; 

bnt this is a name for any diviner, The art of ^y^eh was 
bereditary in the tribe of Met^iJ: note to Hamfiseh, Vo). II., 
part 2 , p. 2i5. 

Sms dy ireadiny on the necht of the eonyreyationt a tkiny for¬ 
bidden in the law. —It is forbidden to break through the rows of 
worshippers, and, as it wsie, to tread on their necks while they 
are making their prostrations. This probibldon is derived ftom 
the Prophet, who said, " Wboao treads on the necks of the people 
on the day of Congregation (Friday) la making for himself a 
bridge to hell.’* 

Ibn Aidds.-—Ahd Allah, the son of 'Abbfts, the aon of *Abd 
al Muttalib, the eon of Hftshim, of the tribe of Eoraysb, was 
cousin to Ko^ammed, and the most eminent doctor of the first 
Bge of Islam. He was horn three years before the Hijra, and 
consequently was thirteen years old at the death of the Prophet. 
The year in which he died is variously stated, the extremes 
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being 68 and 74 of the Hijra accorfuig to Sliertebi. Another 
occoont make# him to hate died in (be year 67, in the 81 at year' 
of hie age. He had been blind from hit 30(h yetp. but poa* 
Msted gnat knowledge and acatenau, and lo teonnte a memory 
that he handed down 660 TraditioQt of the Prophet. He wae a 
man of great phyueal beauty, and waa eo eanfal of hie appear' 
ance that he dyed bit hair with henna. One aaid of him, 
"When I aaw Ibn 'Abbha 1 aaid» 'He U the bandsomeat of 
men;' when be apoke 1 eaid,'the meet eloquent;' when he 
dlwooned 1 taid/ the meet leaned.’ ” Hia remarkable lagtcity 
waa auppoied to be dne to a prayer of Mohammed in bSi firour 
when he waa a child : " Teach him witdom, and give him io- 
create of knowledge and adeoca.*’ lie waa called by the 
Moelema the “Doctor" and (be “Sea" (of leaning). It ii 
related of him that be saw the angel Oabriel twioo when in 
company with tlie Prophet On one oecaeion he aaw a man 
with the Prophet whom he did not know, wberenpoa be aaked 
who it waa. The Prophet aaid, “ Hut thon aeen him f" " Tea " 
replied Ibn *Abb4a. That," laid Mohammed, “ ia Oabriel; 
inrely thon ehalt loaa thy aigbt” Thia calamity accordingly 
fell upon him while be waa itill a yonng man. He waa aaid to 
hare obaerred in Tcrae— 

Ood bu takes (be Li|ht frea 07 tw» tjm, 

Bofi Ml tbMr lifbl ia *7 tasfoe sad nj kewt 

Some of hia recorded aayioga hare merit. Ha waa an advocate 
of chMge of alody. He aaSd. "When I am tired of tho cratot 
1 lake up the poet.” On the aoceaaion of ‘Ali be gave him 
prudent advice aa to hia treatment of Hu &wiyeb» which, un¬ 
fortunately for the new Khali/, wu not taken. (Ockley). Be 
waa the moat liberal of the eariy Moelema, for he lectured uot 
only Oft the Koran and law hot on grammar, on the Daya of 
the Araba, and on poetry, pnftg a day in tnin to each; Mid lo 
him ia eapecially due the preaervatioD of the early Arab poetry. 
He waa for a time goveroor of Basra under (he Khalif ‘Ali. 

/yd».—AW Wilhilel lyla ibn Muhwiyet ibn Kqrrab, called 
A1 Mujanl, wae Kadi of Baaa at the begfoniug of the second 
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QdnCuY^ of the Hjjn. Bo i» colebnted in Arabic tAdition fbr 
hid i 7 oad«rAil aoutcoeae, of which a Dnotbor ofetorieo aro related, 
BO that 70 a aaj of a ver 7 clever per»oa, Mors intelUfont than 
Iyda{Knh. Prov, I, 693), I bn EhalUhiia eaja of him, “He 
wM renowned for ready ezprceefon and for peaetiatioo, end the 
eeuteoew of lile miod wae proverbial; the persona of merit who 
spoke their Jaa^B^e with elegance considered him u their 
chief; bis co&jectnree were verided by the events, and is the 
management of afeire be ahowed great dexterity, It is be to 
whom Hariri alludee in bis Beveoth Aiumbly. He was ap¬ 
pointed Kadi of £aen by *Omaf ibn *Abd al *Asls, and hia 
gpimdfather Ijfia was one of the CotDpanioua of Mohammed.” 
Of bis acateneea Ibn Ehallikftir relates the following aoccdotei; 
Pdsg at a place is which eomethisg happened which caueed 
alarm, and where three women, whom he did not know, were 
present, he said, “ One of them ie pregnant, another is nureisg, 
and the third is a virgin,” Os hiqniry it wae found that he had 
jndged rightly; and when he was aaked how he came to know, 
he replied, “ In time of danger peraoM lay their bands on what 
they most priso: now 1 saw that the pregnant woman, in 
her fright, placed her hand os her belly, which showed that ehe 
waa with child; the nurse placed her hand on her boeom, by 
which I knew that she waa suckling; and the gesture of the 
third proved to me that she wee a maid.” irearisg 4 Jew ridi¬ 
cule the Moileme for believing that the inhabitante of Paradiee 
ore to eat food and yet not paai it away, he aaked him if all that 
he ate passed off in that manner; and on the Jew replying that 
God converted a portion of It Into nouriaheneat, he said " Why 
should not God convert into nourlsbraent the whole of the food 
eaten by the inhabitants of Paiadlse?” Being oao day is a court¬ 
yard, he said that there waa an animal under one of the bricke; 
the people having raised it found a snake under it. He waa 
asked how he came to knew that it was so, He eaid that among 
all the bricks in the pavement there were only two under which 
any dampness appeared, so that he knew there must have been 
something underneath that breathed- Other anecdotes of tie 
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aftme kiod fbUov. Majdiiii t«ll» of bia tbit, htuing a do^ bark, 
be iflid the dog wu d«d to (be briob of a When tbia waa 
tbaad to be the caae, be espUined (bat be had fint beard the bark 
and then the echo. Two men befiwe him, of whom one ac- 
oued the other of not reatoring eome mooe; that he had committed 
to him, while the defendant denied that be had receired an^ at 
all. The Eadi aeked the plainUff where he bad gim it to the 
defendant. He aoawered (bat it waa nnder a certain tree. The 
Eadi told him to go to the tree, ao aa (o refreah hia memorj b 7 
the eight of iL While be waa gone, the Kadi aiked the defend¬ 
ant whether he thooght bia adreraary had reaebed the tree. 
“ Not yet,” aaid tba man nneonadooilf,'' for it ia a long way 
off.” Thua bia deceit waa eipoaad. On oaa occasion he waa 
wonted by a witaeea. A man waa taatifying about a garden, 
and ly&a, haviog reaaon to anipect bim, laked how many (»ea 
thaie were in the garden. The nan, in retnra, aeked the EadI 
bow many beami there ware in (he roof of (he court, and the 
Eadi oonld not Call. 

ffii eontfactor.—The coodndor, or driver of the canela, ia 
called thcngh be be behind them, became be guidaa them. 

T/Ufrop of tho Tbe Arabe of the deaart place two 
atonea oloae to tbe alcpe of a rock, and oo theae they ml the pot 
the rock itaelf being the third prop. Tbe (bird prop. became a 
proverbial anpreeeion, (o aignlfy anything heavy or inconvenient; 
and ia thna applied to tbe old woman wboae company wai on- 
dealrable. U ia the more appropriate aa ehe made up tl )0 trio 
which repaired to tbe bonae of Hirith. See Be Saey, in 
ChretiomaiiM Aroho. 

Yi», hp the Watcher front mhm no oeeret it hidden have 
adopted thia rendering on tbe authority of Sherlsbi; but not 
withont beaitation. It eeema, however, to preeent fewer olqec- 
tione than any other. In the firat place cannot refer to 
tbe old woman, bnt clearly refen to God; for Ilariri would sot 
bare been guilty of tbe impiety of jeatii^ with eo aolemu a 
phraae aa the Wafeherfrom mhom no teertt it hidden. If thia be 
ao, we mnat eilber accept the trivial idea that tbe old woman and 
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God M4»)mpftni«d tben, or transl&to tbd pbrasd u ao oath. It 
it commm with Hariri to indioata a thing b; alluding to aoma 
quality of tha Baity which ia in accordance with it. Thus in 
the Tenth Assembly: " I adjured him to eay whether ha was 
Abh Zayd,’' Tea,” be answered. " By Him who bas permitted 
the chase I ” moaning, "By Blm who permitted the chase I you 
have before yon Ahh Zayd, the hunter/’ Compare the Forty* 
first Assembly, wliere Abd Zajd, speaking of bis clever son, 
says," Yes, by Him who brings pearle iVcm the deep I” in 
allusion to the boy’s improvisations. Id the presoDt case the 
mention cf God, as one ibom whom no secret is bidden, indicates 
that the old woman would be an inconvenient spy on their 
actione. 

TAe Fttr^:addn are two bright stars in the Little Bear. The 
fonr which form the sqaare of either Bear are cslUd the 
Bier; the others are called c=.>W* Ihe Sons or Followers of 
the Bier; beiog here the plural of ^1, since the word 
refei<s to irratiosal otpeots. The sUrs called Farkaddn are, I 
believe, the two nearest the pole*star. The pole-star is called 
There can bo little doubt that the Great Bear 
is mentioned in the Book of Job under the names and 
iz. 9 and xzxviii. 39. Oar translation “Canst thou 
guide Arcturos with his sonar’ would be more properly "the 
Bier with its sods/’ See TA^aurui of Qeeenius. 

AtifAii mouiA ftirs /ulL-^Utw&My, os if he bad an impe- 
diment that prevented him from apesking. 

Sines tims, hfetre fawll. 


THE ErGETH ASSEMBLY. 

Afa'amt an Horndn, or liemdn's Bane, ia the name of a 
town in the north of Syria, formerly called al Koedr. 
It received its new name from Ho'm&n ibn Beablr, one 
of the Companions (of the Prophet) and governor of Hima 
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(Emetta), aftar be bed lost i soo then. 1a it< neigbboorbood 
were the tombe of 'Onerj eon of 'Abd tl Azl2, uid of Seth, bod 
of Adam. U ie odebnted as the dweUlng-pUeo of the poet 
•'AbH'rAla. 

tspc fxeeilfftWi.—ytiioaA iDterpretations of this pbnae 
are gim, hot it is gn6nilj taken to mean appetite or relish for 
food, and sexual desira. 

TAi bn tret.^-TbU tne» whioh pndaeoi the ben nut and oil, 
is of erect and shspel/ ^wtb, with long, delicate braacbes, 
and is Bsed by the poets u a similitude for the itatun of youth s 
and maidens. Imr al deseribea bis mlstreii Hirr, White, 
beautiful, tender, like a shoot of the ben ires breaking into 
lear D!wAD.p.4d. 

SmootA 6/ cAstk.-^S^ k the cheek or part extending from 
tbe circuit of the eye to tbe part where the beard grows; it is 
used also to ligoify tha ^de plauks of the litter, and tbe side of 
a tract of high aod nigged ground. (Lane). Hence, It may 
poiiibly be applied ban to (be aide or length of the needle. 
Bat it is perhape better to suppose that 3 j&. is a wutfdar with tbe 
meaning to mark or furrow, aod the eaaa as r^;irds the needle 
will then be tmoclA and ten ui to fAt,fitrrQK9 wAuk U node#. 
Or may be a dood signifying, lake (be furrow itself. 

Baydftwi, Sorao Uxxr. 4. 

Paiini tc Ubifv.—jyf^ bu not the femiaioe form, beeauee it 
U/a4i with the meaniiigy^*t/; for/a*df only tskea tbe Ad when 
it has ths meaning of ew^libe it^j applied to a sbe'eamal, or 
to a ewe. "Abb Mohammed accnsei tbe higher claisee in 
Irak of speaking incorreclly when tb^ tay or 

for the epitbeu of intensity are changed frm their ostnial form 
to Indicate tbe peculiar soise in which they are used; and 
applied to a female bns a mascnJiiM form, as Z.«l« and <uLj 
applied to a man hare a female rorm.** Sbertabt. This is, I con- 
ceire, a better cxplana^on than that of De 8acy, who aaya, " II 
semble qoe ce cas le i ajontd i la fiu de cee adjectife rerbaox 
soit dsstinA i lea tranaformer en d«s noma d’indiridoslitd; en 
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Borto qud aigoifieroit proprecaent un satxtni unipte en ton 

The DM of thd Syrian montba appaan 
to hard bean oommon amon^ the Moalema of Irak, no doubt be> 
eaoM tbey were more in aeoordaaoo with the aoMona. Motiam* 
med boTlog aboliabsd the or ancient Arab intercalation 
ahortly before bie death, the Moilem year ia hopeleaely no fitted for 
practical life. For an accctmt of thii intercalation aee if^oire 
tur TiRefo/re d»Jrab48 avant Mahmet, par M. Sykfsirt dg 
Sacy, eitraoted from the Mimoira <U I'Acadimif HoyaU <Ui 
Inscriptions si Bilks Lettru, to1i. 47 and 48. 

Undsritandiny and discretum.^^ u applied to tbe girl ii a 
noon with tbe meaning undsrstandiny ; appbed to the needle it 
10 a ma^dar meaning to hold faet, rein ” applies to the 

diacretion with which she could “rein" her capricee, and to the 
long “ rein " or itring which the needle drawe throogh the doth. 

A hand mt^Jinyers.~Th6 meaning of as applied to the 
needle, is to tbe border of anything after it has been basted, 
or J.i. Sbertshi saye and are two well-known 

processes in tailoring; tbe latter appears to mean the gnilUng of 
a garment by eewing betw«n it and tbe lining a layer of cotton, 

Pigvg (u wiiA tonyus of snahe .—Ae applied to the girl this 
probably means that ibe was witty or satirical; as applied to the 
needle it limply relates to tbe pricking of the sewer's fingers by 
its point, 

3hs Kos displayed m hlachness and nMteness. —Thii referi fo 
tbe contrutof bsr blsek hair and eyebrows with the white of 
her skin, In the Second Aseembly it is said of a maiden, “ Night 
bwered on the morn," meaning that her black hair drooped 
over her abonldere, Or It may refer to tbe contrast between tbe 
black and white of the eye, which when very marked was 
eeteemed a great beauty by the Arabs. 0nch a contrast is 
expressed by tbe word which means “ intense whiteness of 
the white of the eye, and intense blackness of tbe black tboreof, 
with intense whiteness or feiraess of the rest of the person," 
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LfiM. •\j^ hcmi ifl a maideQ poeaetsing tHs In the 

Tenth Aaeonblj it is aaid, " Swear P>tb who hu adorned ejee 
i.€. cootiMted blickneaa and wbiteneu. 

She dranh (ot nos mtUred) bvt nfft frtm cut^rm .—It ii 
difficult to diieoTer any metnisg itt iheaa words as ^^plied to 
the sIsTs girl ha applied to the needle, the wordt meen either 
that it is bedewed with the penpiraiion of the sewer’i brow or 
hand, or that when the coUer faebioped It ha threw it red*bot 
into water to temper it. 

trutJhUl&n^, na» hpfuiSafi; wow now peepinff 

/tfrth.^^y the deeeription that foDowe the anlbor daairea to 
expreee the arebnees and coquetry of the girl, ai well as her 
habittial goodneee and obedieoee to her miater. As rei^smiig to 
the needle is a synoDTin of VU., he sewed; neana 
** to donblfl or fold one part of a ginseDi or pieoe of cloth on 
another.” The other pliya on worda will be snfficieatly intelli¬ 
gible from the double tnnalatioQ given in the text 

Forced on het tco hard o worA^^ftfimsd h grtomc hrokan 
in healtk. — ij/t\ 4»l Jsllj a/o lyJ 

Ui^ ^ ^ ijfS\ ^ UW*1 5eel4me 

tub Toce ^\. 

A ccmpan$a6on.—7ot the ^eelal namca applicable to various 
forma of payment, aee the commentary on the Seranth At- 
aembly, p. 79 of De Bacy’a Haztri. 

More trvtkful than the Jote—The $s(4 is n bird about the 
aiae of a pigeon, which fliea in docks, and utUra but one eoond, 
Fata. Safa, whence its name. The peoverb, More trut^ than 
the Faia, is derived, according to Maydini (Arab. Prov. I. 741), 
from its constant repetition of one and the aame cry, which telle 
its name. He citee a verae of the poet Piibighsh to the effect 
that if one asks the ^ata its name, it replies Eats! and is tber^ 
fore a trnthfal bird. Another explaoatioB ia that tbe Eats is 
never ibimd aare where there » good pastnrage and water, so 
that the aight of tbe bird is an anening indication to (he travel- 
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ler in the deeert that he is near what he eeeki. The former 
opinion ie eupported hj leTeral versee from the poete. Koma;t 
Bays, "Speak not falaely, for the Eata epeake truly; though 
each man, in pedigree, arrogatee what doei not belong to him." 
For the latter opinion tho authority of AI Aema*l ia giren. The 
aureneai of the in finding ite way back to ita neat after long 
fiighti ia alluded to in the beginning of the Tw«nty»tbird Aa- 
eembly : " I oroaaed rooky placea, to whiob the Eat^ not 
find ita way<" The poet Aah Sbanfora, in the oolebrated ka^ldeb, 
called LAmlyet al ‘Arab, boaetingofliia apeedof foot, aflya, "The 
aah-colourcd E^ta, though it fiy to the water all the night, while 
ita (wiug>beiten) aidei reaousd, doea but get my leaTinge." In 
the notea to thie paaaage, given in De Saey’e C/tretimatMe, a 
long account of the Eata may be fonnd. dee alao " Cbalaf 
elahmar’a Qaaaide," by W. Ahlwardt, Greifawald, 1850, p. 188, 
where the anl^ect would seem to be exhausted. 

equal fnrih as regards either iw.—That ia, wboee father 
and mother were both of pore Arab blood, and whose birth wee 
conaequently moat honourable. One who was the aon of a free* 
bom Arab and n elave mother was called As applied to 

the pend], (be meaning ia that the pencil could be used at either . 
end to place the kohl on the eye. 

Traeing Ms Unsaps (o Al Eayn was a branch of the 

BeoH Aaad. The OorDmeomter tel la us that Eelkayn ia acos> 
traction of fiend 1 Kayo, Eke Belbhritb and Belhojaym. Aa 
applied to the panoil Eayn eignifiee a blacksmith or cutler. The 
word '' a emitb," Syriac is related to the Hebrew ]?ip 
ox I'p, " to beat," hence to bammer iron. The word in 
Arabic, elgnifice a ainging or playing female slave; the derive* 
tion of which, according to 'I FaraJ, is that " the daughters 
of Cain first made xonaical instruments and sang to them; 
whence, in the Syriao tongue, a song ia called LJ, with harsh, 
while the Arabs called the ainging girl Lj, wiLb/e^n^ (Geae- 
nine). The plays on words which follow are anfficiently ex¬ 
plained by the two tranalations in the text. 
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Rarely vitUed Mt feitee taoe imo hy The ttin» idee ie 
expreeeed in one of Ihe nddJee of tbe Port7'8aeood Awenbly: 

Wliat ii it tbet BUM kvo litUn epeiJj or eecntlj, ted t^re li ao 
fhnlC CO 6od wiQi hizs&r i% 1 

Whn bt Tuibi out wiA. ht riiitt elto tbt otber, tad if other bubuda 
ihow their prcfmaeee be above aoe^ 

He iaenteet hit ttieetioa tod lAetioe tt thej ^v fct^i tad thii la 
iadeed rare tBoaf hoebtadt. 

Tbe answer to this ie b ie^ peodl, whieb is always used tc 
applj the pifpseot to both tjm et ooee. end wbiob is the more 
used IS tbe ejes grow older sod require i higher bdoromeot. 
Tbs cuetore of peintiBg the lida of the e^Oi as it ei i sf g ia Egjpt 
at the present daj, is described u followt hy Kr. Lane, in 
tbe first Chapter of bis Jfbdsni Syyptiam Rjet more 
beautilnl esn bardlj be coecdTed; tbeii ebarming efeet is 
much heightened hj tbe eoocealment of tbe otber features* sod 
is rendered still more etrikiog by a paedes uolTersi] among tbe 
females of the higher and middle claeess, and eery eommon 
among those of tbe lower orders, which is thit of blsekenisg 
tbs edge of tbe e;eUdi> both abore and below tbe eje with n 
black powder called 'kobl' Tbie is aeolljriua conuuooly 
composed of the imoks'black which is produced hy bumiog a 
kind of Mibio,’ an aromaric reein. So^l is also prepared of 
tbe smoke-black prod need bj beraiDg the sbdls of almonds. 
These two kinds, though bsUsred to be beneficial to tbs e;n, 
are used merely ibr ornament; bat there are aereral kinds used 
for their real or supposed medicat qualitiee; partienlsrly tbe 
powder of aeveril kiada of lead ore. to wbidi are often added 
sarcoeolla, long pepper,aagar<aady*ins dost of a V eae^ seqoin, 
and sometimea powdered pcarla. Aatimooy, it is said, w&a 
formerly used for painting the edge of tbe eyelids. The kohl ia 
applied with a small probe of wood, ivory, or silver, tapering 
towards tbs sod, bat blunt This ie moistened, aome^mes with 
rose-water, then dipped in the powder, and drawn along tbe 
edges of tbe eyelids; it is called ' mirwed/ and the glass vessel 
in which tbe kohl is kept, mukhnlab.' ” 

Se kni me a fiwJffi—Ea verdient bemerkC ttx vrerden, deas 
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Hftrtri uad in ^tJichen Flillfia, ger&dd dt zoit doo Ysnen 
uilMbt, wo die Pcesie dee Oeg^ensUodei za Bode gebt, gloiobsam 
on dorcb die oeoe ozid bShere Form der DareCelluAg eineo ceueo 
und bdhem Schwong za gebeo. Oboe dldKQ Eunetgriff wurde 
die Folgende Aofldiuog dee RfiCbieletreitM bdobet l&ngweilig 
geworden eeya, eUtt deu eie use jetzt duiob dee koaiecbe Pethoe, 
womit die BottlerhmpeQ aaf^eetutst werdeo, ger somuthig 
Torkommt. (Bilckert.) 

The metre of tbeae Teraee a metre belonging to tbo 

foortb cirole, or which bee been elreedy deecribed. 

The meeaure in the circle i» twice. 

This, howerer, ie rare, the more ueual measure being that of tbe 
Terses in the present cue. The ie and the ie 

being tbe elimon of the qnieeceut fourth letter of a 
foot): thus becomes which is eqairalent to 

Jifik*. Of the ^Uj, there enter into this metre and 
and which is the union of the former two, though it is 
said that J ie not permitted in this By the second of 

these licences the is often made identical with the 

I mear ^ tht Metre agun. 

r!^' is the place called Muzdalifeh, which is divided ftom 
by the Wadi Mo^uir (see Bayd&wi on Koran ii. 194). 
It is deuribed as a broad plain between mountains, and as sa> 
rounded by ancient cisterns. It is also called ' (without 

the article like because the people as^ble there, or 

bocanse Adam there met with Eve, after theii fall from 
Paradiee. Here the pilgrims remain one night, that between 
Friday and Saturday; and here most of them collect the stooee 
for easting, though it is lawfh] to collect them in the neighbou^ 
hood of the mosque of the Khayf, at Mina. After hurrying 
through the Wadi Mohassir, they arrive at Hina, where they 
cast the stones, for the first time, and offer the sacriffee. 

4^rsr Ms stons had (byjpscl—J/Ur Ms rocA had ootsd.—TtiQ 
meaning of these two phrases Is nearly the same; they refer to 
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tbe aovillbg butoiril of t icU. 7b he uffisi, to drip, to 
htden, had tbe like, ire meUphon vkicb occur ccatuiiAUj ia 
the MOM of libenilitj. 

My peroepUon^My u the htfdij of seose, by 

which any thin g ifl poceired, ae e Hmnd or i motion: ie 

the fonoin^ of i eormiae or opinion without diaUnet proof; 
i rftpidity of peuing from premuee to cnclowne, being tbe 
opposite to redaction. Thr^di. 

The hi&mng For verbe which unite the two 

eigfiidcetionj of alanghtering end of doing or knowing e thing 
effeotiTely, energeticiliy, end well, eee Ju, 

Compere lUrtri’i prelhce, “ We ii« thorough in homility.'’ 

Kit filiotoinff .—The word presents n doubls ineening ; 

one is e live coal, or e stookdess burning fire; of which the 
intelligent ettendant, suddenly meking e suggestion, may be 
epoken of as the tpork. Tbe other meaning is a large, independent 
tribe, not joined in aUiacee to an^ other. Tbe autboritiei given 
by Lane ibni define it: ** Any body of men that bare united 
together, and become mie hand, and that do not fbra a ooo> 
federacj with any others; or a body of men that congregaU by 
themselTea because of thar aCreogth and their great Tslonr/’ 
The term eapedallf a^ied to three tribes, 

two of wbiob became extinct by oonfederating with other tribes, 
while the third elone rsmeioed a In the present ptasage 

it would meeo the Eedi’s large following or company. 

Teli me infy yov cewefs ^e.—Arab. Pror. I. 710. The 
origin of this proverb is thus related: A mao who was about to 
sell a camel assured the porthaaer that it waa Jjb, that is, that 
it bad out its wU or t^, and had consequently entered its 
ninth year, and attained ita full strength. At this moment the 
camel started away, and the eells inedYertently called out to it 
the cry by which young fbele are called beck. The 
purchaser thus fbuod that he was being deceived, and exclaimed, 
" Tbon heat now told me truly thy camel’s tge/^ which words 
paeeed into a proverb. For other explanations aee Arab. Pcov. 
as abore. 
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I am the isetra of thesd lines ie r^ez, as in Thin) 

AHembl7< 

Oh rare/ S. This veiy idiomalio expreMion of ap¬ 
proval eigoifiee, literallj, Td Ood he aterihed thy milh-jfatc, aad 
was originallj uied hj the Arabe when they paasod one who 
was milking hie cam el It meant with them either a plotii 
wiab that the owner of the beaet might have an ahosdant yield, 
or a eomplimentarj remark that ebo did aotusllj yield abun- 
daoUj. After wards It became a general expresaion of admir¬ 
ation, answering to onr " Well done I ” and wae oommoolj need 
to applaud literary oompoeitione. 


THE NINTH ABSEMBLY. 

SetTseen Faryfu^ah and Qhdnah.^^etween the two extremi¬ 
ties of tbe Moslem world. Eargbdnah ie the name of a region 
and city of MawaranQabr or Transosiana, and is now contained 
in the Ehonate of Eokan. It lies close to the borders of the 
Chinese Einpiro, lie tween Eokan end Ea^gar. It woe in former 
liraee a place of much importance, having a or temple of 
the Sun, bnilt by the Peraiane, which the Ehalif Mo'taelm 
deetroyed. It is deeorihed ae being distant fifly-tbree pernsangs 
fVom Samarcond, on which itwaa dependent. Tbs huildiog of 
it is ascribed to thePeraian monarch KushipTas, who transported 
to it people (torn other cities. FarglAnah was conquered by the 
celebrated general Eotaybet iba Muslim {q the year 95 (a.p. 
713), towards the end of the reign of Weltd ibn al Melik, 
and here too be was slain after be hod thrown off hie allegiance 
to SulaymAo. OhdnaA, according to the Arab geographers, is 
a citj of Sftdfta and the utmost point to which meicbante travel. 
According to Shertehi the startlsg point ie at Sejelmkeab, on 
the eonth of Mount Atlas, and to reach it reqniree three months’ 
travel, although to return from ClbAnah to Sejelmbeeh requires 
only a month and a half, or lese; the reason of this being that 
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the merehuts tnde to Gbio&b wit^ goode and hwTj beles and 
retom with gold; tod be who ^onieji (hither with thir^ ceinels 
comes back with oolf three or ereo two, ooe to ride on, tbo 
other to owj water. The dt; hat both Modem and Pagan 
negro inbahitanta, and its merehanta are a proeperoat body. 
Sbertthi praitct (he beantj and good ditpoaiUon of the women 
iji high tensa, and qnotet maoypoetiod eneoininma on aegreesee. 
One eothneiatt, Fla Mualuseh, exclaimti “ If a mole be aet in 
an ngly cheek it endowa U with beaoty and grace; bow then 
ibonld the beart-itrieken be Uatoed for looking upon hit miatreae 
at a mole qU orar T* 

TA$ wU^br^, tbt ta^aewa. — ^ 

componad epithet, denoting in intalhgent and odaeated geatle> 
tnen, eomething like the Qr«^ 

An iU laokmff old jnaa.—The word * I frit, to well known 

to the readera of the AnUin KigbU, appeaia ori^oally to have 
been utodated with the ideta of atreo^, oonnisg, and malig¬ 
nity ; the etymology of the word, at given by the Commeafcatora, 
it very ^b^fe(ohed. See note in De Saey'a Cbrootmatho. Itt 
ut« in the tenia of a powerW and gigantic yam# it derived from 
Koran xirii. Sfr :*Said an of the Jinn " It li there ex¬ 
plained u wicked, rebellioxu. Bay^wl. 

A yowy intfr«».-*De Siey, in bit Ckmtomtfde, aayi, On 
expllqne le mot ^ de denx loanidrea, telon Oeban; il peut 
tignlder uw fmmo fidodi ptdto on kw /c*WR# donl la 

btauU radt tw* Is* cavrf.’’ The fmer tranilaiion haa been 
adopted at aopportad by more namoroot aothoritiea, thongh the 
Jatter wonld give the belter antitheu to the deecription of the 
bniband. 

Arwn^ Mi ptopU: that it, among the people of my father, 
hia male Wadred. In the Dumb, Bartri aayt that ha, differa 
from^ in that the former it applied only to the detoeadaDta of 
the tame father. Anlhologie. Oram. Arabe., p. 48, Texte 
Arabe. Bay^wi (Eonn xxvti. 49) ttya that ia applied to 
a number of men from three or aeren to ten, wMe yj ia from 
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iAaee to nice. It id &07 um to bt applied onl^ to znale 
persoDA. 

BU jtJ vraa ori^oally the lower part of the 

tent, aa attached curtain wbieb came down to the ground. It 
was then applied (0 the aide wall of a bouse^ and generally to 
an abode. 

O&^dfythcK, ia the eohaaoing of beauty or grace by 

elegant drees. Accord)^ to Sbertebi is originally wltli 
hmxtX; that ia, it is derived ftom Jij, tbo UihU aod id^kOm 
taking place that it may corrcepond with the meaning being 
yootf conation, each as ii produced by comfort and affloance. 
Aooordlng to Okbari, cited by De Sacy, it means a ffocfdfy 
aspect as ^ bedewed with nater, which eipreesea nearly the 
same idea. 

Orsedp feedinp.-^^^ eignifee to eat with the hack teetb, as 
when the month ia filled; to eat with the iront teeth, aa is 
done when the fbed ia scanty. The proverb, " Back-tooth eating 
is reached by front*tcoth eating/' (Arab. Prov. II. 243} incol- 
cates patience and contentment with moderate eucceaa at the he* 
ginning of an anterprise ; and in a verae of a poet is made eqni* 
Talent with, Be content with old clothes dll you can get new 
ones/’ Ibn Abl 'farafeh eaid, '‘An Arab of the desert who 
came to Tfsit one of bis consina at Mecca said to him, ‘This is 
a country where men sat with fVont teeth and not with back 
teeth/" the meaniog of which probably is that at Mecca 
moderation of conduct must be more regarded than in the desert. 

Alte^eSier destroyed,— like sigoiflee literally 

"rope and all;" and is an idiomatic phraao, derived from the 
giving or selling of a beast It means entirely or altoyetAer. 

There is no oontealmet ajter <furross, no perfime after the 
rueddinf. — i.e., it la now time for business, and to make an end 
of indolence and festivity. Hartri, accidentally or iotentionaUy, 
aomewhat perverts the proverb om KAr* i (Arab. 
Prov. II, 48S.} The story, which may be read there of a woman 
having married a man of the name of Nowfhl, after the death 
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of ber hoBbirid *Arfia, and which De Sacj bM more it 

len^h in bU Cbmtomntby, uid in the commenttr^ to hie 
edition of Hariri, hat a fabrication to explain a popular 
aaylng. At any rate, Hartri oleariy luae in the tense of 
mdeUnff, and, perhapa, introdocea the words of the proverb 
witbont regard to its original signification. 

Thvttffk tMe wUw was abroad m Ue MTtd.—TMa is an 
aUoaioi to Koran IL 38, “ Wilt (bon set in it (tbe earth) one 
who will woric violenoe in itr It will be roDemhered that Abd 
Zayd represents his native town to have been rmvagod by tbe 
Oltfistiana of tbe first Cnissde, aod the political disorders of 
tbe time might ei^ain the little a ttention that was to 
learning and learned men. 

Iftiiktr ^ M.—In conDection with the diaquiaitioc on If, 
given in Be Sacy's commentary, the abodent ia refbrred to a 
passage in tbe Bomb (p. 51, Anthol. Gram. Arabe). Tbe 
ssseaco of Hariri's statement ia that If is a ringoJar sonn, es- 
prassing the idaa of dnalit^, like onr word "each." Too say of 
two men “ each was blind." 

Et iochi <hm ai Ute oirpent.—TbiM phrase is taken 
from a verso of bfntalemmia, " He looked down as looks down 
the snake, and if ba kad seen tbe cbence to bite be would have 
bitten." Arab. Prov. II. 30. bM the meaning to look 
damn M mlenet, as if cooiideriDg to do or say eomething. Tbe 
exprestion oconri again in (be Fortieth Assembly. 

Bear sty ttory^/or u a wmdv .—Tbe metre of these versee 
is flwnsari4> which baa been deeeribed in the notes to the last 
Assembly. 

Effnew deems does.--is tfani defined: ‘'Grounds of pre- 
tension to respect or bonoor in any qualities (either of 

one'e self or of one's ancestors} whkb are enumerated or re> 
ooanted as caoaea of glori^gand hence it ugnifiee ncHkiy, 
rank, ffr quakty, koMvrabUime or setimakienm, frcrm iskateeer 
sottru deriosd. It is said that and may apply to 

those who have not celebrated ancestoia, bnt and sr* only 

to those who have. 
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J hvtdentd *ny Compan the Twenty^alxth ABsembly, 
“ I baliered myself with debt.” 

2 6y to nho98 £aM i^e eompwiti journey. 

BUekert zioUcm the propecBlty of Abh Zayd to swear on oU 
ocossions by objects eo&sected with Mecoa and the pilgrimage, 
aod Boems to regret this irrererent habit of tbo Arabs, llarlii, 
however, makes his obar&cters go much ^rther in speoking 
familiarly of sacred (blogs. Had it not been for the relaxation 
of religions disoiplioo, inch verses os those at the beginning of 
the FoTty*fiflh Aeeombly, which I shall have the task of tranalat’ 
ing and explaining in my next volume, could never have been 
prodnced. It is wonderful, Indeed, that they should have been 
permitted in any age of Islam. 

ladiie.—OS Mary it is said in the Koran (xxi. 91 
and Ixvi. 19) Hence some read in Eoran iv. 

99 and r. 7, with AesrsA. In iv. 98, the word is read 

wi^ fef^t and has the signification of '‘marned.” In other 
places it means of Jree and lady-UAt condition, or untimnt and 
cAoiie of Vfe. Technically has the meaning of being 

kept legally and honourably in the marriage atate. The word 
corresponds nearly with onr “ lady.’^ 

2 unoyitt^.^Tbe anomalous form is always need by 
Hariri as more chaste. It ia sold to have been originally pccn- 
liar lo the tribe of ^^y, but to have become of such general use 
that the regular form was retained only by the Bentl Asad. 

Thy chamh9r,^j^ is the ourtain by which the sleeping place 
of a woman is concealed in a tont or room, and is applied 
generally to a woman'i chamber; a chamber has not this name 
if a woman be not m it, says Kartri in the Durrab. The word 
is very old; see Genesis xliii. dO; and, in the strict Arable sense, 
Judges IV. 1; xvi. 9,19; Song of Solomon i. 4; ill. 4. 

The moifer of thy Literally the faihtr. This 

phrase occurs in tbo Preface, '* My mind is the father or lord of 
its virginity.” With respect to a married woman, it is applied 
to her first husband. 

Tha mil of tky Lord. —Lord here means Ood and not her 
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basbfttid. The word wr V itulA and sol in oooaexjon vritb 
aootbor doss, is applied osl^ to tba Dei^. Tos may say, the 
lord of the boaso,*’ or “ tb« loida of eloqoenoe,'’ (compare Sixth 
Aasombly) in tbo bodm of “ poesttsor ;** bst"tbo XiOrd/'or*‘thy 
Lord " sigDidea Qod. 

Jt moy bi ik<U OoditiU bring riaory^Zatnn t. 57. 

Aha Uttsyam.^'* Tatbar of Mary/'aceordiog to Kotamsi, 
is as expreeaion peealiar to cortain modern astbore, who deaig* 
sate under that saDO the officers or oihera of a Kadi's oosrt. 
The metro of the two lines is wbieb is formed from the 
third oirde, or ^ ij b, like the and r^. Its sonsal 
measure is ^;7lsU ^^IsU twice. The present yereaa 
belong to the secmd which U i ite second 

is and tho measure ia 

jfU\t ,jU\i 

Of the uJWj there enter isto this metre and imjA, and 
which is the union of (ho two. They baro been already 
explained. 

FoliMd fxfM hy pordbe.—The esoeas is the 

sinful imj&oderatioR of bugbtor. 

Tht bMr it httUr Jot hm, etc.—Koran xciii. 4. 

7%e rtptHtanct c/Al FsmndaJf, itken kt put iN’«adr, 
or 0 / Al Zotdi, ushtn tJu A^UgM ^ptared.'^Thmo are two 
proTerbial [natances of repentance; though only the lattor is 
derired from tbe Arabe of (he deeert Fanzdak. ono of the chief 
poeta of the poet-Ialamie period, was bora about (he yoar 40 of 
tbe Hijra, and died about the year 110, under the Khaliikto of 
Hishim. He belonged to (he tribe of Temlm, to which be- 
loDged also tbe groat poets Jertr and M Akbul; eo that it was 
said that before lalam poetry had set its habiUtion among the 
of Kaye, but that iu ledam it bad m%ratcd (0 tbe sons of 
Xemim. His grandfrtber, ^aefah was known by the honcmv 
able name of Zemr 0 / the mtHmt burud 

aim -, because once, when he was aecking two milch cameb 
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vbleK bU strayed, be came tc a tent wbere a woman lay in the 
paina of oMdbirtb, and knowing that if ebe gave birth to a 
female ohild it would bo buried alive, according to tbe barbaroua 
practice of the Arabs, he nosomed it at tbe price of the two 
beasts. This act of generoiity the poet is said often to have 
alluded to in bia oompoiitione. He was eminent fbr bis eulogis- 
Uo and satirical verses, and was one of tbe first wbo intrcduoad 
antlthessa and conoelta into poetry, tbns setting a bad example, 
which wu afterwards only too largely followed. Farasdal^ wae 
a nickname which he received on account of bis dark com- 
pleiioD, tho word being, according to De Sacy, a oormption 
of tbe Persian which means a piece of burnt doogh. like 
other poets of the time, be wae a partisan of the Honse of *Ali, 
and one of his chief poems is in prsuse of Zeyn al 'Abidin, son of 
Al Hosayn. For this composition he was imprisoned in Hijftz by 
Eishhm, son of *Abd al Melik. He mnst have been a dissolute 
Moslem, for he gave rise to a proverb, “ a night of Farasdak 
and Halfeh,” used to signify a -night spent in debauchery. 
With other rakes he penetrated into a Christian convent, and 
passed the nlgbt with a nan named Halfeb. drinking wine, 
eating pork, and dressing np in the nuoa’ habits. Bis adven¬ 
ture with bis wife Naw&r is very celebrated, bat is told by 
different writers with certain discrepancies. 8be was tbe 
daughter of ona'Aynibn Pobap*,aDd Farssdak bad been com¬ 
missioned to ask bar in marriage; but becoming enamoured 
of her, be took bar for himself. She afterwards forced him 
to divorce her, and be pronounced tbe neoassary words in tbe 
preaeoca of witnesees. When he found that tbe parting was 
irrevocable, he exclaimed: 

1 fMl ft r«psntftiie« like that of Al EomI, new thftt IfftwAr hna beta put 
ftwty bf m* I 

Bbe wiift mj PftndiM, snd I bs«» left ber llks Adnm when Ad Pliir 
drov* him Corth. (Dirtr tbe ftogsl of PandUe.) 

I have b««n fti cue wbo pots out hie %jm wilfoUr ; who riiss in the 
sornuig Aod the eon thinw not to him. {8«« Ar. ProT^ LI. 976.) 

In the commentary of Sbertsbi it is said that in tbe same year, 
110, died Al Faraaduk and Jerir, Al Hasan al Ba^ and Ibn 
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Slrtn; 00 that Basra lotUt ooee itt two greet poets and its two 
great lawyers. 

A1 £oaift is said by some to hiTe been a nan of tbe tribe 
of Ko$a*, in Temen, whose name was Mohlirib ibn ; by 
others he U said to ha?e been of the Beoti Sdd iba T^byfta, 
and to hare been named 'Amir ibn H&rith. His Btory> and 
all the rexses which he is said to hare improrised. an given 
at length by Sbertshi, and are tnnsUtad from Motarrea in De 
Sacy's Chiealomaihy. 1 hare space for only a rery brief narra¬ 
tive. AI Eoedl had foond a doe wM trae, of whieb bows and 
arrows are madej and bad fosbiooed a bow for himself. He took 
bis stand in (he night to iboot wQd assae; be ihot and pierced 
one, hot the bow was so strong and good that the arrow went 
tbrongh the body, and eCmek on tbe rock behind. Al Eoatft, 
bearing tbe eonod to the darkneae, thongbt he bad missed his 
aim. Another troop came by. and he chot again, with the same 
seeming want of ncceas. At last, alUr sbooUog five times, 
hs broke tbs bow in a rage. When meniog dawned he asw 
that five asses lay dead, pierced witii his arrows. Els rspent- 
aoee at haring destroyed so excellent a bow passed into a 
proverb, and it is taid “ Uore repentant this Al Kosdt." Ar. 
ProT. ir. ?76. It wonld sppear that Al Eoaa'l was leas pmdeoC 
than Piodams, who only thrcateoed (hat be would bom hia bow 
If ever be retoraed home. v, gig. 


THE TENTH ASSEMBLY. 

J^a^iaA.—A town on tbe Enphntea. between *Anah and 
Rakkab. It was restored and embellished by MAlik ihn ^owk, 
who was governor of Al lesireh,. and died nnder the Ehalilifo of 
Mdtamid, a.p. 878. (Oansain de Perceral. Essai, Vol. ZI. p. 
888 .) This Milik waa a deeeendant of 'Amr ibn Enlth&m, 
the anther of one of the Mdalla^ tod had been in youth 
an officer in (be service of Eartia ar Eeehtd. 
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Sfming my ^4.—8h«rt»]u epeiki of tliia preotiw aa peculiar 
to the people of the Best when they took the hath. We nay 
ooDolude that it wae Aot obaerred ia Bpuo. 

Slain hu atw.—The word axprewee exactly the moaning 

of our word oitauinait. It ie when one comcB aoddenly upon 
a mao, or Uae in wait for him, and kllli him nnawarea. 

To rofor to tAa ia commonly need In the lense 

of referring to an arbitrator to decide priority in reepeot of 
nobility or pedigree. 

Sulay/c in Mi ftireer.—Sulayk, a or ragrant lohbcr 

of the Araba, waa famous for his speed of foot. He wae, like 
•Antmh and KhoAf ihn Nedbeb, one of the or mulat- 

toes, hie mother being a black slave, named Sulekeh, and his Ikther 
•Amir ibn Sinftn of the tribe of Temlm. Eis speed was eo great 
that he could outrun horsas, and when the tribe of Bekr ibn Wt'il 
made an incursion on Temlm, and saw Bnlayk, they said, “ If 
Sukyk sees ns he will warn his people they accordingly 
mounted two of their nnmber on fleet horses, to take him. He 
fled, and they pnraued him all day without aucceaa; but the 
next morning they saw by his traces that he hod fallen and 
broken his bow. They thonght then that probably he had been 
exhausted by the first day’s course; but as they followed they 
found that his footprints were still wide apart, and deep sunk in 
the sand, so that he conld not ho overcome with fatigue. When 
he reacbod his people and warned them, they did not believe 
him, fcr they judged it impossible that he could have run so 
great a distance. Arab. Prov. II. Ifid. He was captain of 
a band of from thirty to forty vegnbonds, and made depredations 
on the Benti Ttabt'ah, and the tribes of Yemen, sparing the 
descendants of Mo^er. During the winter be is eaid to have 
filled ostricbea' eggs with water, and hidden them in the sand, so ae 
to have a supply In lime of heat. He was at lost kUled in one 
of bis locursione by a certain Aaad, son of Mndrik, shortly 
before the islAm of his tribe. Other Arabs have become pro* 
Terbisl for their speed of fool, and among them the poeta 
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Sbtuii^ ud Sb«rr»o, «1 m *Amr eon of Burftk. 

Tiieso Chfso wen eompenione, end an exploit of thejn, at the 
expeiiM of tbo tribe of Bejtleli, is giren in the Commentary 
of dhertshi, bat is too long to relato here. It may be fband 
in Be daoy's CkruUmstiat, Tol. II. p. 346. The moft celO' 
bnted of these Tagabofid poets was Shsnfhm, the author of the 
poem oalied limtyet al *Afib. Shaalan belonged to the Dead 
Asd, and led a wandering life in tbe ntaoet misery and squalor, 
of which he boasts in the aboTO^estioned poem. The legend of 
hia death is a itraoge one. It is aaid that be. vowed to kill 
one hundred men of the BenA Sal&is&n. Whenerer be met one 
of them he exolaimed, ** To thine eye I ’* and he ibot hia arrow 
with such skill that he always pierced the eye of his foeman. 
Thua he slew oinotj'Oine hot at last Asid Ibn JIbir, one of the 
hostile tribe, and himself a ihmons nnser, together with hii 
brother's son, Khtsim the Nohml, lay in wait for him. Tlis 
BenA flalflmin tortnred and killed him; but some lime aAer one 
of them, leeisg the mooldcring body, gave (he head a kick, and 
a piece of the skull, breaking off, fixed in his ibot, of which wound 
he died. That, after death, Sbaofim slew his bundredth enemy. 
See in Hamiseh the commaotary on veraea spoken by Shaa^ 
before death, p. 242. 

Made th9 bey s^soA.— is always used by the aathor to 
the sense of eliciting a loond in order to jndge of it. The 
meantog here is that be made the boy speak to judge of bis 
Toloa. In the Twelfth Assembly it is as^ he elidtsd the 
utterances of the latoe.” The Governor did not want to bear the 
defence of the boy, bat the sweetseaa of bis tones. 

Adamed/orekeadi vUA/ereioekt. —tiierany, with hair eTenly 
disposed over the forehead. A giil would cut off the ends of 
the heir over her torehead and di^oea the short locks along the 
fbrebead so as to leave a dear space above the eyebrows. According 
to 'Ayisbeh the Prophet said, *'The Ang^ in hesTen adore God 
by the looks of women and the beards of men ; and aay, * Qod be 
praised, who adorned men with beards and women with locks I' ” 
Ee also said,If one of you desire to marry a wife, let him 

U 
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hftvs r€g;ard to her heir much ee be has reg;ard to her face." 
] eaniiot retrain from giTio; Ruckert'e vereion of thU paeeage, u 
it Dot calf above the oxtraordinary geDlua of the German poet, 
but alao hov entirely bla work it an imitation and not a trane- 
latiOD of the original : 

Da ipraoh der Alte dem Jungling; Spriob: Bel dem der dio 
Stirne geachmackt mlt dem LockonkraDZ,*^nnd die Augen mit 
dem donkleo Q!aDt,«<'dle Augeabrahnen mlt der leiaen Sobei* 
dung,—nnd die WiinperD mit der Saumbekleldung,—die Augen- 
lieder mlt der 8cbwire,'^dle Naienwdlbung mit der Hehre,— 
die Wsngen mit dem TageaanbTucb»*-DDd dat Einn mit dem 
Jugendanflug,—die Enoepe dee Mundee mit dem Aufaprung,— 
die Saule dee Halaes mit dem Aufichwuog,—Ealtnng dee 
Hauptee mit dem Sinkeo,—und das Lacheln mlt dem Zahn- 

Iplinken I_iob babe delnem Sobn nichte getban 2 u Leide,—noeh 

aeinen Busen gemacht zn meinet Schvertes Schelde.—Wo nioht, 
eo soblege Gott mein Auge mit DeckeD,--uDd meioe Wange mit 
Flecken,—meioe Scblafe mit der Eablbeit,—meine Rose mlt der 
Fahlbeit, — meine susse Fruebt mit der Seh&albeit, — meino 
Stlrfle mit den Fallen,—meine 2abna mit den SpaUeo,—meinen 
Odem mlt dem Dampfe,—meine Lippen mit dem Krampfe,— 
mein Feuer mit dom Froite,—meinen 8pieg;el mit dem Roate,— 
meinen Uood mit dem Scbwlndea,—meine Sonne mit dem 
ErbliQdeD,-^aa Silber meines Einna mit der SchfTbrae,—und 
daa Hfenbein melner Hilite mlt dem Scbmersol With respect 
to the ^ of the Arabs, it may not be out of place to refer to the 
deeorlpiion of Uerodotoj, Book III. 8, Ktipovrai 
irtfit^vpcvvm TQ^ ivpord^ouf, i.i., ''They have tbelr hair ollpt 
round about.’’ Tble seems to have been forbidden to the 
Israeli tee, Levlt. aix. 27. See Geaeniui on Compare 

also Jeremiah ix. 25; ixv. SS; xllz. 82. 

Syesnith idetr tlach and fedtfe.>^Variotu dednitioce are given 
of One says that it means intense blackness of the black 
of the eye, vrith Intense whiteness of the white thereof; another, 
that it is the blackness of all that appears of the eye, as is 
found in animals, such as gazelles, meaning, I presume, Chat 
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wliea B yromta ba# tba blade of lur aja ao lafge that little or 
DO white appeara ahe poaaeaaea thia qoaJi^. It ia also aaid that 
ia a womaa beaDdfol aa to the ^W*. i t. (ba parti below 
or aroTud the ejtt, wbidi appear whan the leet of tbe fhee ia 
veiled ; alao one, tbe white of wboee eye appeara ia contraat 
with tbe black of the koU. Tbe fint opinion ia probably the 
aonodaet, aod baa been adopted in the Cranilatioa. fih ert ihi 
Temarki that the poeta hare bean lariah in their pniaea of black 
ejea, bat that the praiaea of a er woman barings bloe orb'ght* 
oolooKd eyea ia rare; although it ia related by 'Ayiaheh of the 
Prophet that he aaid, " Bleeped women are of good omen." The 
Araba appear to hare aiaoeiated lofbeea and langour with the word 
while axpreaaed, oot only a Ught^onred, but a glitter- 
ing nnd fierce aye. Thna, when It waa laid to one, “Thou ttft 
he aoiwered, “ The bawk iaj^ijl.” Imr al Kaya aaya 
Cl}tw&n, p, 34. Ar. Teat); 

Aad tban nehedon UB<a«tii() iaiha wordag, at the riaiog of the 
luo.earlr, Ibadogior Ite U«rr, or the dop of Ibn dloUe. 

Heogrr, fltne*«^ ** ^ areonr and haatiai, their e^ta 
bad boeeae (bright ai) the fiower of Ihe'adna. 

The expteaaion j,jl Bt if Mae or fykt-tytd, ia uaed 
in apeaking of one who oberubef malioa. and ia to be dreaded. 
A common, but not a aatisfictory explanatin, ia that tbe Qreeki, 
with whom the Arabe were oAen at war, bad light eyea, lo that 
a '‘lighheyed mas'* came to be aynonymoua with a deadly 
enemy. Compare Tbirteeath Aaaeoobly, '* my light or fierce- 
eyed enemy.” For a cenmre on light eyea compare Htmiaeb, 
Vol. I. p. 622; ** Maideoa not ligbt^ed, oot blear-eyed/’ 

I^ebmcB wii Mparaiioii .—The having a clear apace between 
the eyebrowi, ao that they are not joioed, expreasee to tbe Araba 
the qoalltiea of pletMotoeu and cbeerfnlnoM. 

Smiling teeth nith ia the quality of haviog an 

opening or apace between the roote of tbe teeth, given by nature. 
Tbe making an artificial apace between them by filing or point¬ 
ing them oria held to be forbidden by Eoran iv, 11$, 
where it ia amd to be Satan who tempte people to “ alter tbe 
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oration of God.” Awordiog to Bay^fiwi the proWMUon applies, 
among other things, to the plnoking out the camel'SUUion's eye 
(AS was done to avert the Kemeaie ttom excseeiTS wealth), to 
tattooing the akin, and to filing the teeth. 

jVoeer inrA str^htnus, or elevation, ao that they ehould not 
bo fiat, fhr an elevated ooee ia among the attrlbutee of beauty 
and prinoelineie. 

wilA purity^^OM exaotly the i^at teeth, or, ea one 
might lay, "the mouthful of teeth.” ie aweetneu and 

coolneae of the month and teeth. Mofarresi says, ** I fhund in 
the handwriting of my ihther that Khbeh was asked oonoeming 
the meaning of thie word, and he took a grain of pomegranate 
and eaid, ' This ie refening to its pnrily and the 

delicacy of its jniee<”-‘Ooimnentary to Second Assembly. 

At the beginning of the Assembly Sherlshi espaUates in his 
commentary on beanty and its attributes, ae described in the 
terms of this oath, and each passage he annotates ae it occnn 
with long quctationa fi:om the poets. These it is mmecessary 
to reproduce; but if the student desires a farther acquaintance 
with the Arab ideas conoordng female beanty he may he re¬ 
ferred to the proverb, What bast thou lefh hehisd thee,' As&m? ” 
(Arab. Tror. 11. 589). A1 Hfirith ibn'Amr, king of Kinds, 
deeired to wed a young lady, of whose oharms he had heard; 
bnt being a oautioua prince, he first sent an old woman named 
*A 4 lUn to lenm from actual inspection whether she deserved her 
reputation. When she returned the king quesUoned her in the 
above words, and she gave him a Ihll description of the trani* 
cendent beauties she had seen. 

Modi hu hsad a aiea^A tc ny sw^wf.—The word often 

occQia in this sense; but there may possibly be an allusion to 
the belief of the pagan Arabs that a bird called 4«U or 
sprang ftom the bead of a murdered man, and cried 
“ Give me to drink,” until revenge was taken. This bird was 
supposed to be the soul or personalia of the murdered man, so 
that one might translate. ” I have not sheathed my sword in his 
life.” Uo^mmed put an end to this superetition. The Arabs 
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eojuidered head the seat of lifh. It is, ]>erbapB, ic this eesse 
that Shao&n eajs of bis eaemies, Thej hear away mj head, 
and in mj bead ia the ehirf part of me, while mj body is Jail on 
the field/’ Kamiseh, p. 243. The ConuneQtator obeerree that 
four out of the fire aeuea ha?e their seat in the head. 

My pcb% $hoot mth gr«en>m : my white teeth with discolour¬ 
ation. ^ is need as in the Second Aesesblj as a aimilitnde 
for the teeth. ^ is ^phed to dates while they eontinna ^reen 
and small. 

My roH wtk th cMye.—In Leoe'i Lexkon^ly^ is said to be 

bupbthalmiun or ox-eye,” a jdant hiTing a yellow flower, 
growing in spring. The meaning is, ” may my rosy cheek be 
smitten with yeUownese/* 

My fflksh vitA a/oul etm.—The pleeseat odour of my breath 
with offenslTanese. 

My /uU uilk vanmy; litmUy, tritk irutrlvne, the 
period before the new moon, when the moon doei not appear at 
all. The meaning here ia "may my beanty decay and Taaieh.” 

Jfy tilMr wkA femuiwy—May my white cheelu be bleckensd 
with the hairs of a coming beird T Ihe sacceeding metapbore 
hare a similar meaning. 

Trmpted: or snggeeted to him. Fm the oae of this word eec 
Koran xlrii. 27. 

The pupil of wty eye.—^L jI, literally '* the man of the eye/' 
is (he image that is seen reflected in the black of the eye as in a 
mirror ; Hebrew Geeanixis remarks that the same figure 

is to be fbnnd in sereral Ungoagea, u in Persisn, and 
; in Greek, xopww; in l^tio pHpa,pupHia s hi 
Spsoisb, la iota del etc. 

Shell nay yet clear of eMek. —A prorob ettribtited to so Arab 
of the Benfi Asad, who acting as escort to a merobsnt said to 
him, " When we hare retched inch a place shell will be dear of 
chick,” meaning tiiat there would be no more need of his prcK 
teetion. 

Ai the wolf vent gialtleu (f the Wood of ihevm of Jacob .— 
When Joseph's brethren sold him th^ told his father thsi he had 
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been devoured by a wolf: wbeo ihek falieliood was diBOOvered 
the wolf waa held goDUeae. Koran xM., called J^iaph. 

Jin Surojff waa a ^at doctor of the rite of Sb&fl'l and Kadi of 
Shiraa, in Peraia. Hie iUU same wu Abh 1 *Abbii Ahmed 
ibn* Omar ibn Surajj; for hie zeal and learning; he waa lumamed 
Th4 Sri^hi Fire. Hia lifb ia given by Ibn EbalUkCLn, who eaje, 

Ee aurpaaaed in talent all the pnpile of Aeh SbhdM. The eatO' 
logue of hia worka oontaina four hundred artiolea. lie waa an 
active 'defender of the aect of Aeh 6b&fl'l, and refnted lu ad- 
veranriee; he wrote alao obiervationa on the works of Moliam* 
med ibn al i^aaan al Hao&fi. The Shajkh Abh H&mld al 
lafarayni aaid of him, ‘ In onr knowledge of the plain points of 
juiiapmdenca we keep pace with Ab{i ’l*AhbU, bnt he eurpaaaee 
ua in the nioetiee of that science.’ ” The Moslema had a notion 
that every century some great man was raised up for the defence 
of the faith, and it was said to him,'' God raised up‘Omar ibn 
'Ahd al'AsU at the beginning of the first century after the Hijra, 
that he might manifest orthodoxy and destroy innovation ^ then 
God, in his mercy, placed at the opening of the next century 
the Im&m Aeh Shdfi'l, that he might manifeat orthodoxy and 
force innovation to be hid; and God graciously conferred thee 
on the beginning of the third century.” He wrote verses, some 
of which have been preserved, and thoogh a hot and apparently 
a rude controversialist, was not deficient in liberality to his op¬ 
ponents. He died in the year 806, at the age of fifty •seven. 
Hariri, it must be remembered, belonged to bis sect. 

J'/U Wol/e TVs/.—This is the came given to a deceptive bright¬ 
ness whl(^ appears in the heavens before the davm, and then 
passee away; it is called the ”false” or "lying” dawn. It 
is not improbable that this is tbs Zodiacal ligbti 

A Utter o/MuieUf/mU.—'Ihit phrase, which is equivalent to 
tbe classic Htera SelUjvpAwiea bad its origin in one of the most 
celebrated incidents of early Arab history; the treachery Of 
'Amr, King of Hira, which caused the destruction of tba young 
poet Tarafeh, author of one of Ibe Mdalla^t, aud nearly in¬ 
volved in tbe same fate ^arafsh's uncle Mntelemmis, also a poet. 
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wu the moA peifeet of the wild ud diaeolate bat 
gifted poete of the Ignonoce. He wu the eon of Al 'Abd, eon 
of Sofyiia, 000 of B&naaleh, of the tnbe of Bdcr W&% nsd of 
the no 9 of Modnr. From ettljyoatb hie geoioi for poetry, 
and bii UeeoM of tOD|p>e, were rema^ble. One dey, when he 
wu pityiog with the children of hie age. hie node Uutelemmic 
wu reeitiog n poem which deeerihed> u wu common nmoog the 
Arebe, the rare qoalitiei of a camel. Ho laid— 

) mMDt A dtfk'Md &n «f or dM » eh6<evMl of 

Hinjar, A«et la eoora. ditnof the pebblee vHb b«r hoof that eroihee 
tbeu. 

“See the he^amel traoiformed into a ibe/’ exclaimed 
Tarafeb, end the phraee became prorerhid to expreu a audden 
and Inelegant traooitioi). Arab. ?m. II. S4d. Mntelemnie, 
much offended, tdd the boj to put ont bU tongae. 

10 ; it wu dark in odoar, end Mutelemmio said, “That bliok 
tongne will be tbj nia." When Jarafeh grew np, he lurpaued 
all hii coDtemporarj poets in dehancbary, and addicted binidf 
completely to lore, wine, and gamblieg. Hii great poem wae 
composed on tbs occasion of the )ou of the berd of camels 
belonging to himself and bit brother, which wu carried off by e 
hostile tribe, while T^raieh wu spending his time in plsuore. 
A few yersea from tbia oompoaitioa will give an idea of bis 
character and bis genins: 

tf aU rej Mb* w«r« ftthered, then vmUsI fod m at ths of a 
kb that U paaroos, soigtit ef eappUaala- 

Mf two Mopaaioea b «iu ar» poatbi aoUe of aapsei. aad at eve 
cooee a abfiog giri to u tn a bright robe or a MflVoa^ped taole. 

Tha b« 0 B ot bar draw it ^aa; aba cut tha earaawa of tba 

paata; dalieata an bar aakad Ujiaata 

Wbaa wa aa^, * Lat w baar ihj aaladp," aha bagioa gantij, viUt a 
soft gaaa at oa; aba pab not forth bar voica > ‘ 

Bot pmaatif aba raiaaa bir aovg. ao that ibon voaldat tbbl metban 
ba wailbg orar a baba tbU h daacL 

My tTar driiikiDg of wins caaoia not, nor ay pteafora, aor ay aalbag 
aod spandiag my waaltb lakaritod or goCUa: 

Until all ay kiadrad bars abunod ae ; I aa aaparatad ikon tbam as 
aa& Mparata tba uckly eaaaL 

Tat do tba poor, tba kiaJaaa oot daoy toj a cg nal a ta o ea; &0, nor tha 
lords of tha widantratebad teak Ctboogb bis otd Cribo bare abandoaad 
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bim for hii proflijtAji jet be elwiijs bu & friend unoi)^ tbe poor vkons 
be relieTM, end tbe rich who delight ia bli eoeielj.) 

0 thoo irho bUsteit ae for tbeC I eeek tbe ibont of wftr, end pre 
njeelf pleeeurei, »j, otMi tbos mike ne U?e for e*»r 1 

If tboo beet no power to werd off fote, leave se to esjej before it 
eemee, tbeegb I iquender all I have. 

I iweer that but for three tblogi, wbleb are a man'e Joji, I would not 
oare if tbe vleitora turaid away deepairiug from my bed of dMtb. 

The flnt of ibeee le to elude the women of loy foraily, who would 
eeneure me, and to drlak the dark*rod wise that focme at tbe water 
laixee with it 

▲aother ia to urge into tbe fight, wheo one lo danger oalla to ne, a 
broad-made ateed, that ruebie like tbe wolf of tbe fbada wood wbiob 
a man rowee to flight ae it ooaee to drink. 

The third ia to while away a dark dull day (for then darkoeee le a 
pleaaore) with a youog beauty, under a lofty*oelamned tent. 

Tbe eukii of noble e^rit drinke deep wbUe lie livoa; abouJd we both die 
t>Dorrew, fanlt-fiader, then ebalt know which of oe willtblnt. 

1 eee that the grave of him that U earefoL that boarde Us wealth, dlfen 
not from tbe grave of the diaeoloU, the apeodtimft; 

A hillock of earth ie on each, with some flat ttones laid together. 

Tbe jODOg: poet, at len^, tboroughlj nined, left ble kiodred 
and repaired to the Conit of 'Ami, eoo of Mnnt^ III,, king of 
Hiia, commooly called 'Amr son of Hiod, from tbe oame of 
bis mother. He wee accompaoied by bis nncle Mntelemmie, 
whose real name was Jerfr eon of 'Abd al MaeSb, 'Amr ap¬ 
pointed them to attend on hie brother KfibAs, according to the 
Arab onstom by which a man had, generally, two boon com^ 
paoions. Kflbfle was a boorish prince, and treated the two poets 
with great indignity; aometlmea wearying them by fbrolng 
them to make long ezoureiona in attendance on him; at others 
keeping them at tbe door of his tent while be drank within. At 
last tbe paseionate and satirical Tanfeh made some verses upon 
him, beginniDg: 

Oh would tbstia pl^ of king Amr we bad bat a fow mUch-eows lovlsg 
about oar J 

Sura Eibts, aon of Sind, will rua hla klogdom; ha is aa azoaadlag 
fooL 

These verses were brought to tbe ears of *Amr in tbe follow¬ 
ing mannor ;-~A certain 'Abd*Ainr, a fhvourlte of tbe king, had 
married a sister of Tarafeb. The poet, however, bad said satir¬ 
ically of him, 
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Tb«n is ztoQ^tgood itbOQt Uim bot bit wotMj, lad tbAt tfaUt which is 
•0 il«&<lar vbeo ha ataikdi. 

Tbb point of thifl wm that *Abd 'kmr woa enormottilf &t. 
The king wu one dnj bim while be wu nnked ia the 

betb» end eeidi Toot brotber*iD*Uw Tenfeh mxut bsTe seen you 
AS yon now ora when be nude tbit Teree.** "Tinfeh/* ioivered 
'AM 'Amr, " mekes venee on yon nsd jonr brother as well m 
os me he then repeated to the king the eatiricnl linei of the 
poet on the kisg’i brother EAhtU. Kow (his 'Amr ibo Hind 
was a moet feroclona and riodietifa piinee. He bad horned 
alire niaety*nise men and one womaiL of the tribe of Temlm in 
accordance with a vow of vengeance he bad made to detlroy a 
hundred of the rtoe. Thii which is known fn Arab hie- 
tory ae the “ second Day of Owdrah,** had. gained ibr him 
the appellation of A1 Mobairi^ the Sunn. Compare the 
proverb, ^'IlUfated la be of the Batijim who approacbei” 
Arab. Prov. 1.Be now deicmined to deetroy bo& 
and Mutelemmie. Sending for them he aeked them if they 
deaired to leave bis Court They aniwered in the affirmative; 
and be then told them that he would five them lettara to Abt 
Kirib, Goversor of Hejer or Ba^yn for (be king of Penia. 
Taking the letters, Matelemmis and Motelem- 

mil eoepected treachery, and ai nather of the poeu conld read, 
be presented his letter to a yonng man in the way, and aeked 
him what it contained. It wae a repeat to the Governor of 
H^er to put the bearer to death. UntelaiDmis deatrojed the 
letter, and implored M fly with him into Syria, ^drafeh 

obatioately refoeed, continoed hie jonmey to Abfi Hflrib, who 
arreeted him, and eansod him to be bnried alive. Thus perished 
one of the moet gifted of the eariy Arab poet*, when be bad 
scarcely attained manhood. Be la often called Ibn ul '/adrie, 
tAt youth of turenty ytart. 'Amr ibn Hind was aflerwardi slain 
by the poet warrior'Amr ibo KnltbAm, anther of the Uoal' 
in revenge for an ioanlt offered to his mother by Hind, 
the mother of * Amr; whence the proverb, Qaicker to slay than 
' Amr ibn Enlthbin.” Ar^. Prov. II. 233. 
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Till ike Oo9irnor,-^T\i9 verses are of tbe whiol) 

is a metre of tbe foutb circle, or i^lX\ Tbie circle 

coniieta of tbe primitive feet wbicb is 

tbe normal form of tbe ^Ui«. The meoaure of the *^Li^ ij 
twice; tbe cJj of tbe first and third feet 
belDg that of tbe eecoad Tbe mcaanre of 

the present Tones ii or normal; being of the first 
of tbo first iji^‘ Of tho there entor into tbit metre 

and bJf, and which is the union of tlie two fbrmer. 
It it evident that those llcsncee maj affect an^ of the feet, since 
in ^J4^6^ tbe U and the ^ are vW^* 
tbe and tbe ^ are ^ being a 07^. Bo 

that in tbo h,jLA£^, tbe foot may become o!Ui, and 
^ may become J Instances of these lioeoces 

will be found oo examining tbe verses in the text. 

2'c seek ike traces after the svhsianu .—These words, which 
have become proverbisl, were first spoken by M&Iik ibn ^Amr al 
'Amili when he slew tbe king of Gbasstn. Tbe story is told in 
the commentary to the proverb; Arab. Prov. 1. 221. The king, 
to punish the tribe of 'Amileb bad imprisoned Mdllk and bis 
brother Simik. Ono day be called thorn before him and told 
them that he sbonld put one of them to death. Each begged to 
be tho victim, that bis brother might be spared. The king 
selected Slmftk, and be was executed. Subtle going to his doom 
be improvised a poem, in which was the verso: 

I ivMr tbst If tbsy Isd ilsia bUlik 1 weald havs bssa Co then a* * 
soaks tbu watches Co bits. {Two aors ilau are ftvsa by Sbarlshl). 

One day their mother beard a horseman reel Ling these lines, 
aod she roused Milik to take vengeoce for hie brother. He 
watched the king nniil he was on a Jourooy with a email escort, 
and then fell upon him. Tbe attendants offered Kfilik a hundred 
camels, tbe usual blood*wit for a murder, if he would spare the 
king. He said, " I will not seek a trace (or, as we should say, 
a skadetff) sifter a sobetauce,’’ and at once killed tbe king. The 
proverb eorrespODds to Jlsop's fable of the dog and the bone. 
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The iU’/aie of Al Eoeayn. Th« miifoHoQee and death oi Al 

Hc«6;a, MO of *A]i, ut too well knowa to Teqoire ootiee here. 

2'Ae $A<m of Eensyn: that ii a bad bargaiA or a boodua 
erraod. Honaja waa a ahoenaker with whom an Arab of the 
deaert haggled ahoat the prioe of a pair of aboea. At laat the 
man woold not porcbaM, and th^ parted ao^lp. Hosajn 
reaoWed on rarenj^ \ ao he went forward oo road bj which 
he knew the Arab mnat paaa and threw down one of the ahoea. 
The Arab, wbm be eame np, etid, How like thia ia to one of 
KoDajD*a iboee; if the other ware with it 1 wonld take them/’ 
la the mean time HonajD had gone on and thrown down the 
other ahoe, and then hidden hima^ near. When the Arab 
came to the aeoond aboe he repeated that he had not picked np 
the flrat; and fWteniag his eamel, be ntunied to fetch it. 
llcoapn at onea nonnUd and rode off* having thna gained a 
eamel in exchaage for a pair of ahoea. When the Anb went 
back to bia tribe they aald to him, “What but thou brought 
iVom tby jonmcy!” He laid, 1 hava brought back nothing 
but Honayn'i ahoea," which becaw prorerUal ibr a bootleaa 
errand. Compare the Twen^-cixth Aaaemblj, will depart 
fboin thee with the abou of Hooayn." Thia ia the legend ac 
told by Sbertabi; bet two othsn are givaa (Arab. Pfov. !• ddl), 
in the commentary on the proverb, J(hre hoollaee than Bona^n. 
They were all probably falwieatad to explain a popular pbrue, 
the origin of which waa loet 

Naetf al Taiaji, in hii letter to De Baey, uye 
that the original form is not but \j^ y ; and 

that the firaC half is iodeclinahle aa beiDg part ^ a word, and 
the eecond ae coDUining the meaning of the elided conjnnoUon. 
Compare Alflyeh, tctm 13. 

CanifiOt.—'^at the form aee Lane'e Lexicon, Book 1., 
p.255. 
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THE ELEVENTH ASSEMBLY. 

S&tpth is 4 town betweon H 477 Hamftdfin, at a diatanco of 
twenty-two parasaugie from the fomer. 

By visitinff iAe <Said the Propbetr “ Viaitingthe tombe 
makee men eelf-ifoBying in thie world and xnindidl of the next/’ 
Ad aothoritativo Ti^ition of Anas aaye, ” Said the Prophet of 
&od,' I forbade yon onoe to vlalt the tombs; but vlait them, for 
they soften the heart, and dll the eye with tears, and bring to 
mind the next world/ ” Thie ie the Tradition referred to in the 
text. A man said to'Ayisheh, Mother of the Faithihl, I hare 
a disease; hast thou a remedy for it?'* Sbe said, “ What is 
thy diseaee ? ’* He said, " Hardness of heart.*’ She said, “ A 
bad disease is tblne; but Tlsit the sick, end attend funerals, and 
keep in mind death/’ It was said to 'Ali, “Why dost thou 
dwell near the burying-ground 1 ” He said, “ I find them good 
Deighhoure, and truthful; they restrain their tooguee, and yet they 
speak of the next world." *0mar ibn ’Abd al 'Axis is related to have 
Tiaitod the tombs of his predecesaora of the House of Omayyeh 
and moralised on their being brought thus low. ' Omar ibn al 
EbattAb (the Khalif) related, “We went fbrth with the Prophet 
and he took seat at a grsTe, and 1 was the nearest of the people 
to him; aud he wept, upon which we wept also. He said, 'What 
makes yon wesp?’ We said, ’Because thon wespest/ Hs said, 

‘ This is the grave of my mother Amineh; I asked leave of my 
Lord to visit her sod he permitted me: then 1 uked lesve that 
I might pray forgiveness fbr her and he refhsed me 1 and I feel 
the pity of a son/ " 'Othm&n wept when be stood by a tomb. 

A cerptti literally, one mhrwdid ot gathered np in his 
grovo olothee. is a bier when the corpse is on it; other' 
wiss it is [Jm or 

S^julchrtd the dead.’^Jt would be more accurate to say 
niched, for ^ is the niobe or couspartment in the side of tbe 
grave where the corpse is placed in a sitting poetnre. On 
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ibe 9u1:g9Ct of facienls thore is much intsesUag ioformsitiOD io 
the Kii&b aljan^ia ia the fint Tolume of A1 Bokbliri. 

Leaning on a ebs/l—Holdisg it in hii hud u t 
la apip g on iL Tot this word, see Une. A eu £wm the com* 
non lycnbol of digDity ouried bj n preacher, and wu intro 
dneed early in Islam when H wm defemM by the preeodeat of 
Mom, who carried a bU£ 

Let thae wio teork, etc.—Koran xxttIL 39. " Truly (hii ie 
a migh^ gain; let each that works work foe the like of Ihia.” 
Theae words, which refor to the happiness of the next world, are 
taken by Ab6 Zayd as a sort of text. 

Ae ye foapAed not.. .oryeiMfied net.—These are man^b on the 
fAofddr. See note to Foorlh Aaeembly on words an eartmm 
beyond tbe eortinm of 

ninally applied to the presut which a poet reoaiTSi 
fhxn a prince. (De Sicy’i Haiiri, p. 79). For the oocnrrenoe 
to which the origin of the word ie attriboted, see l«ne, Book 1. 
p. 483. The more probable eaplaoation ia that it was origioaliy 
the enpply of water or proriiioo with which a tau pmad from 
one place to ucther in the deeeii; it then came to mean i 
enpply of prorisioD, such ae a host gare to a traTsllar for hie 
jonraey after baring entertaioed hkn. lastly, it was applied 
generally to a rolnntary present or largeet. 

The prepofing of ie n y arie .—lietlf al Tasajl. in hie Criticsl 
Bpiatle, finds fodt with D« Secy for expleinicg by 
He proceeds to mention the raciona namea of entertaismente 
among tbe Arabs, ae followsIf it be a feast at ehild-birtb, it is 
called if it be for (the firat sharing oO the child, it is 

called XLae; if at dicnmdsion, if on the day that the 

c hilii finishea the learning of the Koran, it is called if 
on occasion of an offer of narnage, it la ; if at a wedding, 
j if on the dxuahing of a bones, l if o® return from 
a journey, ; if at b^inniog the month of Bejeb, ijJ*; if 
for a gnest, if for uy oth» cause, <u«>U. It is im¬ 
possible (0 deny the cridc's lesining, and that Be Secy otee a 
word that is not eynonymoos. 
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Again no: ourofy ye tAall Uam.^Kot&a di. 4. 

0 thou nho claimest understanding.—These venee are of (he 
metre which belong, like r^ea aod rml, to the third 
circle; the normal meaaure is three timei in each 

hemlalieh; but tble i« eeldom need, the ordinary meaiure being; 
the repetition of the fbot twice in each hemletioh, as here. Of 
the there enter into thie meaeore and wjd. The 
peonllarity of the poem in the test ie that the metro le what ii 
called WtJt. The meaning of thli word ie strung <u 
and it ia need to denote that a certain conatant rhyme reenrs 
tbrougliont, as an emerald or a piece of gold reenn at regular 
intOTTala among the beads of a chaplet. Thors are varions kinds 
of the Tereee called muoammafdt, and they may be composed of 
llnea of any metre, but they present always the same feature of 
a eontinnouB rhyme running through the poem. It is, in ihet, 
the vanation and lightening of the ancient monotonouSi oue- 
rhymed Jeagideh of the Arabs by the introdaeUon of the stanza, 
a ebange to which parallels may be found in other liters' 
tures. The stanzas in the text are made np of two verses 
of ket^, of which the three drat hemistiches rhyme together, 
and the fourth has the recurring rhyme. In analogy with 
ordinary veralficntfon tbe rhyme of the first triplet is iden¬ 
tical with tbo reourring rhyme; the other triplets have each 
its independent rhyme. Many varietiee of musanmatdi are 
to be found, sometimes the homistiobce having the varying 
rhyme are in fours or fives ; sometimes, it is said, the number 
ebangse in tbs same poem. The recurring rhyme is called 
iu;p.ai]1 tko prop ef the poem. In Frey tag's DareUl- 
lung der Arabitchon Verehunst, page 406, a specimen is given 
of one of these compoiiUons, into which verses of an ancient 
poem of tbe Hamftseh have been introduced. At a later 
period the fancy of the Arabs for variations of metre produced 
the elaborate poems called in which the poets of 

Andalusia excelled. In these compositions the strangest liberties 
are taken with the old versificatioD; as, for instance, tbe giving 
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one rhyme to the fint bemistieboe of a eeriee of Tenes« vhile 
the second hemisUebee have a diflerent rbyno; tbe mingling^ of 
Tuione melree, or Tariou fomu of the msio metre, in the 
poem; the rhyme of the opeoiog Tenea recnrriDg, like e refrain, 
fit interTfila thronghont the poem. Ab6 Bekr Yfibyfi ibn AM 
ar Ba^&q, who lired ia the aixtb cattuy of the Eijra, was 
highly ei teemed for these compoedose. SeveD of the most 
celebrated of them, have been published, together 

with some modem Imltadone, by the Americaa missloasriee at 
BeyroQt. For a snrrey of these end other metrical eceentri* 
eitiee, the student is referred to Fi^tag'e Dar$i^lunf. A 
epedmen of Mutammaidi la to be found in the Hd^! Dlw&a. 
They are by Jenhb, the aiiter of 'imr M 1 helb. Fbrie 8hid* 
ya]^ layi that they ahonld be retd with tba 
Auenturee de Pariac, p. 13 of Qeneb al hitAb. 

This word eignldee origiaally a way or path, and is 
need in Ibis aeoie in Koraa i. 6. Its apeeUl rigniflcation as the 
p&tb orer which man most pa« after death,—a path like a 
bridge, es narrow as a hair and as sharp as a sword—ia doived 
f^om a Tradition of Mohammed, On the day of reeoirec' 
tion the people iball be aeot over Che Path, and they shall 
be scattered off it like mothe into the fire, but God shall 
save whom he will.” Compare Koran d. 3. Ebadljeb, and 
one or two others will be exeueed ibis perQouc trial. On tbs 
form of the word there ie a dlfiemee of opinioo. Accord¬ 
ing to Bay^Awi, on Koran i., the primitive form is 
iVom JU ainee the road or way may be said to 

ewallow, or devour, (hose who walk in it; analogons to which is 
But the Is changed into that it may correspond 
with the b which is of (he letters called ; that is of the 

letters formed by bringiog the (ongne in contact wirii the roof of 
the month. These leUera are fooc in number—^, W, and 
(See hie cocamentary on at the begioomg of the second 
8nra). By this the pronnoelatlon was rendered more easy. 
But in order that the origmsl may not be too Car departed &otD| 
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the iOQnd of Sbe ^ is wmetitoM turned eligbtly to tbe 
sound of j, which is between those of^ snd^. Buttj;- ie 
Moording to the disilect of ^raysb, end is the nuthoriUtlTe 
resdiog. On the interohnngcsbility of \jm and tj»f see De Secy*! 
Chrut. Arabs, vol. II., p. 250; Baydftwi on word at mi¬ 
ld : also Forty-sixth Aisembly. 

PUant Aim nhou pkmaps AafA/a«m.-Compsre Forty .first 
Assembly: Pkme the wlag of the oobls if hie fortune have 
stripped it/’ 

TAs fforh of t«^>wi««.-The word in tbe text is speoiaDy 
applied to the dress in which a elavo it eipoeed for sele. For 
etnog of sinew/’ or “strongly braced/’ see Koran Ixxvi/ 88. 
E(m mny, Saydf-^X pretty effect is produced by makiog 
EArith address the impostor in verses like hie own, and Abli 
2ayd reply in the same manner. 


THE TWELFTH ASSEMBLY. 

TAe (?Ai2fud.—This is the fertile plain in which the city of 
Damascus is situated. A ghhtah ia a low, well-watered plain; 
and the name is applied especially to one of tbe rlohest spots 
with which the Arabs were aeqaaintcd. Some writers have 
rather tanoifnlly identified the of Job with this place. (See 
OeseniuB, tub ooos). A oommentator says, “The Gbhtab of 
Damasens is reckoned among tbe gardens or paradises of the 
earth, which, accordiog to A1 WAhidl, are four in number; the 
Ghhtah of Damascus, the valley or pass of Daw win, the 
UbuUeb of Basra, and the Sughd of Samaroand." To theae the 
Andaluslaua would add the Vega of Gr4nad^ According to A1 
A^ma'i, the beantiful places of the earth were three, Damascus, 
Samarcand, and Basra. Sherlsbi compares Damascus with 
Irem thAt nl ‘Imid, fbr its beau^ aud aplendonr. Irem 
with the Columns was the city which Sbedd&d, son of Ad, 
built for himself before .bis acoutsed race was destroyed by 
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God; it u mentioo«d Id Eonn Ixxxii. 6. It innuble 

to the ejes of morUls in tbe daert Ade&» tltoogh God 
Bonetimeo permitt it to be atea, u wm Um cue ia Uie deye of 
the Ebelif Ua'ftwiyeb, vbefi one AM Eil&beb, croeeio^ tbe 
<ls«erte of Yemea in eeereh of & nm^awey eun^, came apon il| 
aod brought biek eome of the jeveU with whkh iU itreete are 
etrewed. Wheo a place U exceedingly beaatifbl and nagniS' 
coat’ it is said to be like Imn tl 'Imlid. It ii a Tradition that 
Hobammed, before hie dath, held out to hie dieclplee the pot- 
eeeaiOD of Datnaacne u (he chief inceoUTe to an inraaion of 
Syria. The Moelem l^^d ii (hat the 6tj reedfed iU name 
from ita founder Dimeabk, aon of Nimrod, ion of Oanaan, or a« 
othen lay, Bimeehk, eon of BStir, aon of Kilik, ion of 
Arphaxad, aon of Sbem, eon of Noah. 

8'Wi.‘-'HartDg ihort and Soe hair, which to one of the aigni 
of a good breed. 

Fnedom ojvm; Jubma ^Uorti literally, ''of adder” 
Thaee metapbon are need to algnif^ eaaa of lift and aflaenoe. 
Compare Job xii, 94: *' Eto braaatt are M of milk.’* 

A^TUPmd free wf^frted.—it became complete and 
in a right atate; liter^y, it J«Bu6ed loai, or diminution, or 
deatracUon; beeanae tbeu wmetimea follow oompleteneH; or 
the u may be aobetUotod for tha meaiiisg being (Lane). 

Erom taffy frtoe.—The largeat diTtoioa or tribe of Arabe 
deacended toom a common aneeator wu called ; a part of 
thto WM ZigJ ; a part of thto again «aa ; a part of thii 
wu ; a part of thto ^; and. laatly, a part of thii 
The eingle family wu called 

In thf cfona.—^ appean to be a word of general aignidca* 
tion. applied to the dcacendanta of one anceitor, whether many 
or few. It to lometimea eqnirilent to .ti, aometimea to 
iLJ, and aometimea to 

TAe yai€ of /eyrria.—A gate of (ha great moaqne of Bamu- 
cm, built by the magnificent Kbalif Wettd, eon of 'Abd al Kelik, 
00 the alte of a church of St. John, and itill known u the 
moBqne of the Bend Omnyyeh. Thto celebrated itruoture, which 

34 
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it the exemplar after which 80 104117 worka have beea 
executed, both in the East and in Spain, has been ao often 
deBoribed that it la aeedleaa to apeak further of it here. It 
oeenpied the Kballf during the ten years of hia reign, from 86 
to fie; but did not prevent him from enriching Mecca, Medina, 
and Jerusalem with cosily monumeDta. In Mecca he adorned 
the Kn'beb with gold; in Medina he enlarged the mosque of 
the Prophet’s tomb. Jajtiln ia said to be the name of an 
ancient ptteiarch, son of the builder of Damascus. It was pro- 
bably applied also lo one of the gates of the ^ty, for in De 
Sacy'a Commentary we find. “ Jayrfin ia the name of one of the 
gntoa of Daroaacna. on the eastern side,” and it is more likely 
that the travellers asaembled outside the city. 

TVwy aarf untying, and plaiting and Metaphorical 

expressions, signifying the formation of schemes, complicated or 
aimple, and the subsequent abandonment of them. 

Th rosary of womon.^A string of beads, need in wor¬ 
ship to connt the number of prayers or ejacnlations. The 
use of tbis rosary is described in Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 
The worshipper, at a certwa period of his devoUons, repeats 
“The perfection of God ; ” “ Praise be to God; ” and “ God is 
moat great,” each thirty-three times, and he counts these repe¬ 
titions with a string of heade. The heads are 99. and they have 
a mark between each thirty-three. They are of sloes, or other 
odoriferous or precious wood, or of coral, or of certain fruit* 

atones, or seeds, Aq. Chapter iii. 

A$ thi garb of monAi.-EeliglouB devotees in Islam aasjim- 
lawd their practices to tbo« of the Christian monks, in spite 
of a celebrated Tradition of the Prophet; “No monkery in 
Islam, and no celibacy.” Tbis Tradition Is alluded to In the 
Forty'third Aasembly. The Prophet said to' Ak4f ibn Wadff ah, 
'• Hast thou a wife 7* He answered, “ No.” “ Then,” said the 
Prophet, “ thou belongest to the brotherhood of the devils. If 
thou wiJt bo one of the Cbristian monks, then keep with them; 
but if thou wilt be one of us, know that it ie our custom to 
marry.” 
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Guidmu fr<fm tba lock of religioua 

intoficfttiOD prodocod by watchiog uid contanpUtion. 

7o Heal a tbo derilo do when they approach 

heaTcn to luten to wha* paMca thve. U ia aaid, in Koran x?. 
16: “ We hare eet towm {eooeteUatione of the lodiac) in 
hetTen, we hiTo made them goodly to tbcM who look thereon. 

—And we gnerd them from erery deeil, oaet at with etonee j_ 

Save when one iteali a heahog. and (hen a flame, viable to all, 
Mow* him."—Thie is the fonodatton of the belief that ehooting 
etara are darta hnrled bj the angela agaioet liateniag demose. 
Compare xxxTii. d. 1 have eeen fl lomewhare aiatod that a 
great flight of Bbooting atari, no donbt um of thoie whoee period 
modem ecieace baa ao acoorately deterDioed, wae eeen in the 
time of the Prophet, and gave riae (o the revelationi on thia 
•object in the Koran. Certain daya on which inch phenomena 
occorred were afterwartU known aa ^Cl. 

mnl dfparud or toaud, orelaeiaiUf fMt in a atoto o/eonceai* 
nwti itoam ^poront, from meaning " what ii open and 
apparent of land." ThIa ie a phraee from a traditional vene of 
dli%k Dirlner, one of the meet frmoni peraonagee of ancient 
Arabia. Aa SLlkk and S^lh are oflen allnded to. and the latter 
ia epoken of In (be Eighteenth ABaembly, it may be aa well to 
give some aceonnt of them. Ibn Khallifcin aayt, in hie life of 
KhAlid al Kaari, one of the officem of (be Kbalif HiahAm, Sbi^ 
wae a eon of the aont of 8et% the difiner, who fowt45ld the 
coming of the Prophet, ae ie related in the Sirat ar Reefll of Ibn 
Eiehim." He tbeo proceed! to describe them. We learn 
from him, and other anthcritiee. that (bey wen two deformed 
beings, fihikk was only half a man, and for thia naaon wae 
called 8hikk (half). Ete bad bni one cheek, one am. and one 
leg. Sattb ^ witbont bonea; he waa a mere maaa of flesh, with 
hla face in his stomach, for he had neitber head nor neck. 
He conld not sit np except when angry. He then ewelled 
and took a Bitting posture. They receired the gift of pro- 
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pheoy from tbe same who predicted to her btiB- 

band, 'Amr MozayMy&, the bunting of the dyke of Mareb. 
In an extract from the book called Eithb al Jomhn, given 
by De 8tcy (M^moiree de I'Acidioie Roy ale, Vol. 48), 
the following account ia given of Ibie ocourrence: "Shlkk 
had peoelved from God only half the form of a man. Satllji 
irae a ehapeleei mass of fieib; be bad no litnhi, and hit 
foce was In hii breaet. In their Ume there was among the Arnbi 
a woman called Zarlfth, daughter of *Amr ibn'Amir. Kone of 
the children of Adam bed ever had more intercourae with Jinn, 
or wae more able to make them apeak by divination and an> 
gariee. When ahe waa about to die ahe sent for Shl^ and SatU^, 
on account of tb^r deformity, and the influence that demons had 
poaaeeaed upon them, and ahe epat In their mouth, and be¬ 
queathed to them her Jinn, after which ahe died, and waa hnried 
at Al Johfhh,*’ The narrative goes on to any that they anc' 
ceeded her in ^ fonctiooe of divinaUon, and roae to the highest 
degree of akill. Shi^ died leaving behind him children. Batih 
also died about the time Mohammed was horn; each of them 
having lived three hundred, or, aa some aay, six hnndred yeare. 
The prophecy of Satih reapecting the Prophet ia told as follows 
by the aame author : The Tobb^ of Yemen bad a troublesome 
dream, the matter of which he could not remember. He aum- 
mooed bia wise men, who declared theuiaelvea ready to interpret 
if he could tell them what he bad dreamed; bnt only Sbifek and 
Satt^ were able to tell bim the dream itself. It waa that a dove 
had flown from a holy place, and had settled in the Tihdmeh, the 
iea*coast region south of Mecca ; and Saft^ interpreted it to mean 
that a ooble prophet would arise who would destroy idols, and teach 
tbe beet of religions. According to Tabari, from whom de Secy 
also gives an extract, the two diviners predicted to Habl'ab, son 
of Na^r. a Jewish king of Yemen, that the Abysslnians should 
cooqner the country and govern it, that they should be expelled, 
end that afterwards a prophet should arise among the Arabs, 
bringing a new religion, which sJl men should embrace, and 
which should endure in Yemen to the Tay of Judgment. These 
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^b«o}og!Ml propheeia bare obtaioed for tba two BOot^uajera 
grea( celehnij. Tbe namtire in tiia Slrat ar BaefI) will bo 
found at page 9, Wdatanfcld'a editioa, Oitdngen 1860. It 
relataa, like that of Tabari, to Babfat ibn Na^. Tbe Jinn of 
tbia Arab diTioareea may be eomparad with tha 31K of tbe 
Iffaelilo wixarda and witcbaa: Lefit xx. 37; 1 Sam. xiTiii, 8. 

Tour can nime or get rid of id oaaao, ai tbeagg gate 
rid of tha chick. For a ainuJar exprawion aea Anb. Prov. 
II. 820. 

2^0 SemdtnA .—Tlia Syrian daaert, eaid to be called ao be* 
oanea of the roinj and tracaa of (bo dwalliagi of TbamM found 
io it; Cbo word moaning tha aama ai ataAb. Enropcan tnral* 
Ian hare fully oou6nnad tho aiiataaea of tboM remarkable ruine. 

For carrying him; littfally for Uloouiny with b!m oo tbe 
aame camel; one riding on tha li^t ude of tbe aaddle, and 
tbe other on the left. 

Th« Molhor of tha Koran la (he fini chapter, and ia eaid to 
be ao called becauie it ooa^enw tbe docCrinea or prioeiplea of tbe 
whole book; namely, due pralae (o Ood, exhortatioae to duty by 
bidding and forbidding, promiiei and (breata. At Koran oi. 6. it 
ie mid of him wboee wo^ ebaS be li^t in the balanoe, that hie 
fi\ ii the Pit of Fire. 

Tha UykU ^ Ua iMni^ tha Soya ^ iia etctory.«-Under 
tbeae aymbole tbe MuU|jir6Q and tbe Aof&r are euppoeed to be 
derignated. 

Placa ma hy tky pmy aauny thy aaroarik who ia ariykt.^ 
Thia ie part of the prayer of Solomon, vhkb be ottered when he 
heard the ant bid ita awarm retoni to the oait for fear of being 
trodden by hia armies. Koran xxTii. 19. 

From tkyaa^ ha^^ ^oiwr.—Koran *rii. 82. 

Tha haaoen miX Ua cwiafatf4irimw.—Theee are tbe first worda 
cf the 85th Sura, called the Toman or Conataliotiont. 

TvpToc. ia tha oame giren to the principal conetellatimia whioh 
surround tbe heaTeue, aa a dty is earrousded by ita town. Tbe' 
name is applied to the twalra aigus of tbe rodiac, and also, it 
would seem, to tbe twenty-eigbt mansions of the moon. Com- 
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pare Koran zt., 16; nod ziv. 62. Baydiwi, on tbe 85Ui Bun, 
deri7oa the word to be oooepiououe, ihongb it ie orident 

that the verb U ibrmed^m the noon; and be attributes the naae 
to Che lun and moon seeming to rest in tbe chief ooutellations, 
and go forth ftom them as from towers or oitadels. Na^tf al 
Tas^i has united the names of the eigne of the sodiac in some 
Tersee ; Makimht, p. 216. 

T/u eorM mth is a broad valley between hills, 

or a path leading tap to or between tbeiR» 'Compare Koran 
Iszi. 19 and xxii. 28, where it is rendered by Bay^wi, , 

7'he pouring Jhod and t/»e blaxinp eun.^Korau luviii. IS. 

7%e houts tcps oj is a common word eignifying 

anything that appears standing in the distance, particolerly a 
building or its ruins. The older poets often began their song 
with a lamentation on beboldiog the Jib of tbe camp or babita- 
Cion which had been deserted by the tribe of their mietxese. 
Here it is applied to the anmmits ef the bnlldiogs of the city 
appearii^ at a distance over the desert plain. 'Anah on the 
Euphrates was at an early period celebrated for its wine, which 
was carried into tbe heart of Arabia, and inspired the wild and 
dissolute poets of the Ignorance with their impassioned declam> 
ation. In ooo of his poems, Isr nl Kays says of a place fbora 
which one or more of bis beloved ones bad departed,— 

*l liogered, SQid the CrsoM of th« oemp, like oue druukw, «bo h&s 
been driakiDg of wlue at eerlj mora, 

" Of vine Ois dnt of the euk, ««d *$ tbe blood of gtaellM; old wine of 
Aaeh, or of the tibm of BbebAn." D!«6n, p. 98, Arabic text. 

Tha espoeaf and tkt hidden; the corded and the lealad, i.e. 
the various kinds of goods they brought with them, both wbat was 
open to view and wbat was corded is bales or sealed up in 
boxes. 

The liffhe, the adaminff, Le. be chose only the most portable, 
such os gold and silver, and such ss served for orsameot, as 
jewels. 

The lutei .—From is derived our word lute. 

I elinff to Journeying,—The metre of theee verses, which are 
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muiommaidt, Jike tbosd in the leet Auemblj, ie muU$:drib, 
which hu been nlrend/ deecribed. 

Prid 0 .—‘j\ij ie litenllj the eoDte&tioo before en nmpiie on 
the titlee of e men ot triW to nobili^ or honour orer others; se 
wutheeoitom withthe Artbeof lhalgoortoee. It wei celled so 
heceou eeoh one eeid, nfter recoontiB^ hie cleimn to honour, 
^ Jel bl. The moat eelebreted ftwn^famA of the I^or&nce 
wu that between 'Amir ibn a| ihn Kilik ihn Jtf &r and 
Alkam&t ibn *OUthnb, a deseendaot of the same Jiffhr, for the 
leadership of the Benft'Amiribn ^dfdah. The two chiefs atahed 
a bondred camels, and applied to two man of the Korayab, 
alUrwards rerj celebrated ia the hiatoiy of Islam, AbA Soiy&n 
ibo Ha^ and Abd Jabl, to judge between then. Tbeae declined, 
as did alao some others; hot at laat the taak wai ondertaken bj 
Harem ibo Ko(btb, who reeotwidied the two rivala b; declaring 
that tbaj were equal in merit. See oommentary to Be SacyV 
Hariri, p. 315, and Cauamn de Pereeral, Eaaai, toI. II, p. 554. 
Haram on this occadon made ose of a phraie which has bsooms 
proverbial, "Ye are as equal as the two knees of the foU'growD 
tawnj (^Sl) camel stallion which come to the gronod together 
that is, as tbs knees of a good and well^trained cams). This is 
often said of two things that are e^nal. Compare Prov. Arab. 
11. 361. In the fsaffid/«re4 between *Abb4d ibn Anf andHdbsd 
ibn Kadlab, the judge, Pamrab eon of Pamrth, took a bribe 
of a hoodred camels ftom the former and decided for him; tlss 
jadge became infamooa, ae the firet before Islam who had taken 
a bribe. On learning what bad been done, Ha'bad exclaimed, 
" There is no lesp left in the wild ass;" a phrase which became 
proTerbial with reference to any who bad bad honourable 
qualities and bad lost them. Frov. Anb. II. 60$. Compare 
Ham&seb, vol. I., p. 115. when are given certain T«rsei 
addressed to pamrab by a man whom be had upbraided. A 
singolar mu/i4fiiraA was that be t ween the BenO FeiAnh and 
the BenA Hildl iim *Amir, as to whkh had been the more 
di^raced by so act of one of their people. Among tbe BenA 
HilU was a man named Mokhirik, who bad reoeired the nick- 
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oam 0 of MAdir, the Befouler, beoems, beinjp of a moroso and 
Mvloui diflpoaition, he had watered bii own camels at a ciatern, 
and then befonled w{tb dung the litde that remained of the 
water in order that no otbere might drink, On the other hand, 
a man of the Fer&rah being in cotnpanf with tome who ware 
hunting, at sum asm gyktitris vtrttrvm ecft'iM. Tlie 

itake was a hundred camele, and it wai decided againet the 
Bentl Hil&l, the deed of M&dir being looked upon aa the more 
ihamefal. Compare the proTerh, “More sordid than Midir/ 
Arab, PfOT. 1.190. An idea of the taunlings that were poured 
forth 00 theee oecaaiose may be formed from the Md allakah of 
Amr ibn SnUbOm, who celebratea the exploite and Tirtuee 
of his branch of the race of Tagblib. In the mouth of Ahfl Zayd, 
it aimply meanB family pride, and what we should call keeping 
np a character. 

A wll-Jiiied A^taes a houee filled with Ihe hum of viaitora. 
The word is originally applied to a wooded place, in which the 
wind whispers throngh the trees, or to a place foil of grass in 
which graeahoppera and dies make a noise. ^ is defined to he 
the making a sonnd in the nose, i.e. humming. 

Andrsbelap/anBt the adwir.^lxriT al Says says, “ See, I have 
oft repelled the obstloato ceosnrer concerning thee; him that is 
sinoera in his blaming, not remiss/* Mo'allahab, t, 43, 

Comihy ^ is applied to an animal wbioh turns its 
right side to the epectstor, passing by him fVom his left to his 
right hand, The contrary is The former wis esteemed 
lucky, probably because the animal passing in that manner was 
mors easy to shoot. But some Arabe considered tbs Incky, 
and there was a difibrance of belief in this matter between 
Hy&a and Nejd. See Lane, Book I,, p. 189. 

tphat tMcJUt ts thy r^i.- what Js tby origin and tribe t 
There may possibly be an allusion in the word to the fire 
A'yAf of Korsysh; these were five sens of *Abd Shema, who 
bad all similarnamss, so that the question might be understood, 
" Prom which of the A'yAs is tby origin?" 

Jraht and ybrriyn^s.-^Tbs ward is applied to foreign 
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ufttiooB geoertUy, Ipoi more partlenlarlj, it wcmld eeem> to the 
PersUoB. The idee conoeeUd miik it is tbit of not rpeakiof 
Anbio comctlj. The pbrue ^Ajarn and *Arah oeenrs in the 
vereea which Ahh Adlceb (or Odejoab) sddnseed to his coaein 
Al AswSid ICO of Mon^ir, kiog of Hirt, orging him to put to 
deeth the csptiTes he had made from Qbauho. The; are giren 
by Schulteu, MaatMenia Yat^utiorA Arabia, ed. 1740, p. 57. 
Theae venei wen Tery eelcbraled, and wen probably in the 
mind of Hariri. 

lAka maai an (ha An aadent prorerbiil expr«Mu>n, 

lignif^ios the being rile and wortb]en> or eipoeed to contempt. 
The proverb, "Women an lihe meat on tbe tray,*' ia derived 
from a saying of tbe £halif *Oaiar, quoted at Arab. Prov. I. il, 
and means that they are wortbleis creetnrei and soil men's 
repaUtioni. 

TAa toMrna/ s AgNer-eeUr.—Tbe word ^U. is thoQght by 
some to be derived tram tbe Perriaii aiU.. but the more 
roasonaMe opinion is that It is another form of c^yU, fAlH. 

tbe shop or vaoH of a vintner. At Jeremlsb ztxvii. 1C, 
where, in the English vereioo, we read '*’Wben Jeremiah was 
entered into tbe daogeon and ioto (he eahins," the meaning of 
the word is ao doubt nodergroond vaolts or celle, and tbe 
name most hare been afterwards applied to tbe eellara when 
vintners kept ind sold their wine. tipyU is the shop ot a 
vintner, and also tbe vintner himself; it is also used for any 
shop. The dsrivalioQ from bsonse it dsstxcye men’s 
property and wonadi their bODonr is, of cootm, only the guess 
of agrammariaa. 

TAe wMia aanuit: camels of a white coloor lightly nixed 
with yellow. 

T/te but iarhneu of is the lettiog ftrth on the 

journey after the |>>^ or bait which is made in the later part 
of tbe night. It taira place mther before dawn, or between tbe 
first dawn and the rising of the son. 

Z</% to$9tker thoaa boo oid ona, he. (ba nay or spoftjraa 
keinrm tbm; meamog, tke tna fru, aaek (a do to iha 
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ottwr M hs pUoAid (Lane). We left A14 Zajd and tbe Peril 
nlooe together. 

The Moalem name for tbe Peril, probably a cor* 
ruptlon of diahlos, thoogh said to be from. becauie he 
deepaire of tbe mercy of God; hie former came, before bie fm* 
piety, haviog been It ie aUo aaid to have been A1 

I^Ith, and tbe 6ret child of Ere wee named ‘Abd al in 

honour of him : Tahari. Accordlcg to Koran ii. 28, he wae of 
the number of the angele, and einned by refbeing to bow down 
to Adam when be wae created. Qod bad created tbe aogele to 
inhabit hearen, and tben purposed the creation of mao upon 
earth. He said to the angels, “ T am about to place a ricar, 
iiijL, ic tbe earth," They said to him, " Wilt tbou place in it 
one who will work riolence ic It, and abed blood V He said, 
“ I know what ye know not." Haring created Adam, Gcd told 
him the names of all things, and then brought him to tbe angels, 
and bade them name them if they coaid. When they were 
unable to do this, God bade Adam tell the names, and when 
Adam had done so, God bade the angels bow down to him. 
God did tbfs as a triEil of tbeir faith, not intending that they 
should commit idolatry by worsbippfog Adam, but mokieg 
Adam tbe or point to which tbe prostration should be 
directed, tbe worship being reccired by God himself. All 
obeyed except 2 bits, who, according to repeated narratlree of tbe 
ereot in tbe Koran, refused on tbe ground that he was made of 
dre, while Adam was only made of earth. He then appears to 
baue heeo ejected from beaTen, and to bare become the enemy 
of man, whom be caused to be banished from Paradise. A diffi¬ 
cult question in connection with Iblts is bis relation to tbe Jinn. 
At Koran srlli, 4S, it is eald, **We said to tbe angels,' Bow 
down before Adam ;’ end they all bowed down except Iblte, and 
he was of the Jinn. . . . Will ye take Iblts and bis progeny 
A3 patrons, Instead of me ? They are your enemiee." From 
this it would appear that IbUs belonged at once to the angels and 
Che Jinn, thongh the Jion are held to be a subordinate and a 
very dif^^rent race of beings, for tbe angels dwell in beavea, have 
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Tto difltiDctioQ of eei, and do not propagate tbeir apedea; while 
the Jinn, or at leaat aome kinds of them, as the the 
JLi, aad the are both male and female, and engender. 

Jinn are also bo^ good and bad, and wDl be judged at the Ust 
day. Some will go to hell, like men, Eotsq xi. 190, and some 
wUl be rewarded. There are also Jinn who are Hoslems, and 
others who are infidels, for Rbor&feb, who was oarried awaj b; 
Jinn, related, when he retorned, that there had been a war 
between the Jinn of the two religions. Horeorer, we learn (hom 
Koran xlvi. 28, that God assembled a nnrober of Jinn to bear 
the Koran read, and that then they retUTAed ss apoatles to their 
race. Also in the SsTenty-seoond Sura, called The Mnn, it is 
revealed that a number of them having listened to the Koran, 
believed la it, and at once renonnoed Idolatry. On the other 
band there are some that are of an eMenlisUy wicked nature, 
and reeemble the Such wae the 'l/Ht (ff th Jinn 

(interpreted by Baydtwl as one ahminabU and rthclUoui among 
the Jinn), who offered to bring to Solomon the throne of the 
Queen of Sheba, Koran zivil. 89, From this difference of 
nature it is difficult to understand that Iblte was of the Jinn; for 
though it is held that the Jinn, or, at leait, tboso of tbsm essen¬ 
tially wicked In their nature, are deeoended fkom Ihlti, who 
firopagated them in a miraculous manner, yet he must have 
been himself originally of a different nature. Bay^dwi, at 
Koran U. 32, treats this gueition at length, and gives various 
opinions, one of which is that Ibl!s, though an angel by nature, 
became of the Jinn by act, that is, adopted their oliaracter, which 
seeme to be the prevalent opinion, though the high authority of 
Ibn 'Abb&s is given for the opinion that tbere was an order of 
angels which begat children, and was called Jiun, to which order 
Iblte belonged. He, like other devils, is cast at with fiery darts, 
according to the curse prononnced upon him by God: Koran 
itxviii. 78. It is said that is a for^ word, and that 
for this rcasoD, and also because it is a proper name, it is 
imperfectly declined. 
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TEE THIETBENTH A8BBMBLY. 

Tkg han/ei 0 / th9 £owt& is a natod applied io tlie 

Tigris in tbe neigbboarbood of Bagdad, and to the oit^ itaelf, or 
the eejtern part of ic. The geseni name fbr the Tigria u 
ZL^j, the of Geneeli ii, 14 and Daniel z. 4 ; *Tn loiog 
prefixed to signify the velocify of the current. Chtmiui. 

With regard to a borae it ie defiood aa rose ta Mi 

running. 

Semi cdsAifrvft.—Plural of paucity. 

TMu an A^fjeaicuiiy.^iLiA is the moat noble and precione 
part of anything. Compare Tscafeh, Mo*aiIakab, t. 66,— 

“ E dMth Mieett Dohl« epiiiU. It alio ohooiM aud take* awsj Ui« 
TDMt preoioui of the toLser'ihosTdiagi.*' 

The word is elao need of a sb^oamel, at t. 89. 

7^ Heart, the centre or bead-qnartere of the army. 
An army had fire dlTlsious ZSL, and i^..U. 

7^ Arms.-fX^ is used of the upper am between the elbow 
and shonider. By a natural transition it came to signify a Aefyer. 
Tbe genius of the Arabic language, like that of the Hebrew, ie to 
Ibnn new ideas by giving a metaphorical signification to material 
objects, and this character is strongly marked throughout tbe 
present passage. 

T^i are tbe momhen or limbs of a man by 

which gain ia mtde, as tbe hand, the foot, and the eye. 

7\tmd about till back mat de4y.->This phrase answers to onr 
topsy-turvy, and denotes confusion; but it Is also said, he 
examined the matter “back and belly,” that is, thoroughly. 
Arab. Pror. II.S43. 

PrmUtooth nor ^e»tooth.^l^ signifies one of the iVost teeth ; 
that is. one of tbe central incisors, four in number. As tbe 
fbminine of ^ it signifies tbe 8be*camel thst has shed the tooth 
called iffU, that is, a came) in the aixtb year. The name is also 
applied to a borso in the fourth, or as is otherwise said, in 
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thd third jear; sad to a sheep or goat^ or an aulmal of the 
bovine kind in the third year (Lane). Similarly ^1/ eigniAe* 
the canine tooth, and also an aged camel in which ibis tooth is 
eonspicuoas. 

Thighed .—ia explained in De Sacy’s commentary, as 
fhllug away aod being r^ ftom Ute posseuor. But it is evident 
that the seriee of words are all intended to express the idea of 
coloor. I have therefore translated as aberve. has properly 
the signidcatlon of being discordant and oonfhsed in colour, 

TAe Yillon Umd on^.-~(!lompare the Assembly of (be Denar. 
bUi9^9d enemy.— Thu is oiuatly explained to refer to tbs 
Gre^s, who were the enemies of the Arabs, and a light^yed race. 
Thus also JUJl 1 —^; having red tnotaUiche^, bad the meaning 
of hostile, as being a mark of the (Greeks. It may be that u the 
Byzantine Oonrt had men of the northern natione lo itsiersice, so 
blue or light eyai» and red or yellow hair, might be found oppoeed 
to the Arabs lo the field, See further a note on the Tenth Aeeem* 
bly. At Koran xx., lOS, where it is eaid, " When the trnmpet 
eball be eounded, and we eball gather togothfr t])e wicked 
Baydkwi says that the wicked are thue dsecribed because (hie is 
the most hateful colour of the eye to the Arabe, siece the Greeks 
were dietbguiihed by it ; and men in deecrlbiag an enemy said, 
" Black of heart, ruddy of mouitache, bine of eye/ But it may 
elec be rendered *'e(aring," or rather "blea^oycd'' with terror. 
It appears also to desoribe a light, wild, glittering eye, in con* 
tredisUnoUoQ to the soft end languid black which the Arabs 
admired. Compare Arab. Prov. II. 846, and I. 715. It seems 
to have been connected with the idea of a piercing eight in the 
legend of'Ans al Yetnkmeh, commonly called Zarkd ’1 Yomtmeh, 
the first woman who used kohl, She was a woman of the pri* 
meval tribe of Jedls, and when Jedls bad destroyed the tribe of 
Taem, all but Bibkh ibn Morrab, this solitary surviror find tc 
Hasekn ibn Tobba', king of Yemen, and sought reogeance on 
Jedts, The Himyarite army set forth, and, in order that its 
numbers might be concealed from Jedls, the king commanded 
that each soldier should cut down the bough of a tree and bear 
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!t before him. This ia, perbape, tbe ori^al of the 6(077 
Macbeth. Zerkft aaeendad aa ^\, a fortreei or tower, and, 
though the arcny vae three daji’ march dtiUot, ebe saw it, aad 
called out, "0 people, either trees or 9 im 7 ar are oomlog 
agaifist 70 a/’ Tbe 7 would act believe her, and abe then ei- 
elaimed, in the metre r^'u 

I evMT hj Qoi that tma oraep onward, ar ^im^sr boon lematblBg 
whloh h* diowi eiojtg. 

She then described that ibe eaw a man mending bie sandal, 
The tribe still disbelieved, and in tba end were eurprlBcd and 
de 6 tro 7 ed. The legend is told in various wajs: compare 
proverb ‘‘More keen-sighted than Zarka ’1 Tem&meb;" Ar. 
Prov. 1.192; a)eo De Sac 7 ’s Hariri, commeutaiy to Fiftieth 
Asscmblj, For another instance of her keenness of sight see 
the kafideh of N&bigbah the TkohvAni. in De Sac 7 *B Gkr^io* 
mat/de. Qneen Zebbi and Casda are also described bj the 
Arabs as blne-eyed. 

Sed red death, death in war is said to he meant. 

Arab. Prov. 11. 670. White death is a natural and Quiet death, 
with forglveoess of sins; and black death is a violent and dreadful 
death, as by strangling. It is to be noticed that in this address 
Hariri abandons rbyme; tbs parte of the body, and the series of the 
form giving enough of rhythm to the coToposition. Com* 
pare Forty-ninth Assembly, where names compounded of Ab9 
are introduced. 

TMricch is a tufieient aasninmy.^" The eye of the horse is 
as good as a look in bis month," is a proverb used of any one 
whoso aspect plainly shows bis realoondition. In the Thirty- 
third Assembly, Abfi Zayd sayi, To you who ore clear-sighted 
the lookiog on me suffices for a description,” 

A maat.—ijJ is a mess of orumblod bread, moistened with 
broth, ind generally having email pieces of meat cut up in it,^ 
I mese resembling piUaw, bat made with bread instead of rice, 
In the thirteenth Aaeembly of hi ^tf al Tasaji are some verses 
recording the principal dishes of the Arabs; and in the com¬ 
mentary to these it ia said that MoHd is made of meat, milk, and 
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bread. H&abicD, the ancestor of Mo^mmed, received that 
o&me because be crumbled the bread for ibe tharid of the pilgrims; 
that is, becaaee be wae the first to dUtriboto to them necessary 
provisions, ‘When prepared luxuriously vritb eggs and marrow, 
as was the tkarid of Ghasaho, it was tbs food of the wealthy, 
and esteemed above every other, It Is said of *Ayisheh that she 
excelled all other women, as ikartd excels other kinds of food, 
The word is given as synonymous with tharid. 

The ioul that dnelU in ne.—For a similar use of oom- 
pare the Tbirty-fourtb Assembly. 

Sete a mote.— The figurs of a mots in the eye ie used 
commonly to express any troable or hnmUiatiinD. In ths Twenty- 
second Assembly it is said of a oompany who are convicted of 
hebaviog ungenerously, £eob one drooped bis eyelid over bis 
note.” So also in the Thirty•seventhi *'The noble-minded man, 
if bis eye have caught a mote, conceals it even ftom tho pupils 
of bis own eysa." The metaphor is ancient, for in tbs Uo'ol- 
laV^b of Hhrlth it is said, If ye will be silent we will be as 
those who close the eye when the motes ars under their eyelids." 
Line 3S. 

Amonff ihy Redtere.^lo the early days of Arab poetry, when 
writing was almost unknown, tbs reputation of a poet depended 
on the number of persons whom bis genius lodnced to commit 
bis poems to memory, and to recite them in public gatbehoge, 
or in the bouses of great men, Such a reciter was called 
end many stories are current of the msrvoUoua powers of 
memory displayed. In these Assemblies H&rltb is supposed to 
be the Ehwi of Abft Zayd, as is stated by Hariri in the Preface. 
Sometimes a poet woe tho Rlwi of another; tho lost who was so 
is said to have been EothayyirSibib'Aua, or "the Lover of 
'Asra,” who died in the year of the Hijra 105. His life is given 
by Ibo Kballik&Q. One of the meet celebrated of these reciters 
was Abfi ’1 K&sim Hammhd, who fiourisbed at the close of the 
first and the beginning of the second century, and was in high 
favour with Weltd ibn 'Abd al Kelik and Hisb&m, He was 
called Ar B&wiah for the mnltiplicity of his knowledge of 
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Arab portly, diiMdot««, 6cd traditions. Ibn ELallikftn gipos a 
lltb of blm, and speaks of his wonderful powers. He is said to 
bare first coUaetod lha Seren Mo'aUakiC. which probabl;^ owe to 
him their present form. Ibn Ehallikin relates that the Ehallft 
of the House of Omajyeb treated him with muob distioction, 
and tells of him the anecdote which will be found in mj 
Introduction. In the Purrab of Hartrl (Anthologle Gram. 
Arabe) is the story of his being sent for from Irak to Syria by 
die Kbalif Hishhm to infonn him of the origin of a verse 
of an ancient poet. Hamm&d was famous for bis knowledge 
of the or battles and adveatnree of the desert Arabs, 
nod all that related to their bittorj, poetry, genealogy, and 
idioms ; bot in the Arabio langaage he was not very skllM, 
for having learnt the Koran by heart fbom a written copy, 
he mistook the pronunciation of three bondred 
words which may be variously pronounced. As manuscripts 
increased the profesaioa of BAwi declined, but it stdl coodnued 
one of the chief accomplishments of the learned to know by 
heart vast quantities of verse. There is a play on the verb 
which I have passed over in the translation. 

/ ean/jiain 1 $ Ood.—^ht metre of these lines is which 
haa been explained in the notes to the Second Assembly. This 
and other similar Arab lamentations aeem to have been suggested 
by the beautiful lines attribntod to *Atnr ibn Al Hirith ibn 
Al Modftd, prince of the Jorbom, at the expubion of his family 
from Mecca, fichultons. Ximumnia Vciurthra Anlia, p. 1. 
I may say that I totally disbelieve in the great antiquity of 
these or any other extant Arabic verses. 

Jh the <uAy year.—A year of drought and barrenness, when 
all vegetation is dried up to the appoaranco of ashes. 

ChoMnff Mndert ms.—The ibll proverb is, " Choking hinders 
the verse,'’ i.e., “ stope the way of the verse.'’ In Arab. Prov. 
1. S40, two eiplsontions of this proverb are given. One is that 
a fhther forbad a poetical son to recite, nntil the youth saddened, 
and fell into an illness. The father then relented, but It was too 
late, and the son, In bis last moments, uttered the words of the 
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proverb. The more popular tradition auribes the vonJe to tiie 
poet'Obayd ibo Al Abraf. The King of Hira, Mun^lr ibu Mft’ u 
5 «ib&, bad, in a fit of drankenness, ordered ble tyfo boon-corn' 
paolone, named KhflUd and 'Amr to be burled alive. When be 
returned to bis senses he wee filled with grief, $ai censtruetod 
two mansolenms over Me friends, at which be determined to 
spend two days in mouniing every year. He farther made a 
vow that one day should be called t^ Dey of Good, and the 
other the Day of Evil. The first person whom be should meet 
on the Day of Good he would prseest with a hundred camels, 
and the first he should meet on the Day of Evil he would pnt to 
death. Ill fhte brought one year to the spot the poet* Obayd, on 
the morning of the Day of Evil, hfunihir told him that he 
must die, but bade him first repeat his poem, beginoing Ual* 
tkfib has gone deeertward fVom hli people; be is gone to the 
open plain, and returns not,”—a poem which Muntoir much 
admlr^. *Obayd answsrsd, "The ohoke stops the verse,'’ a 
phrase whioh heoame proverbisl. The poet then desired to have 
wine to enliven him before death, and wheu be had well drunk 
his veins were opened, and tbs two tombs washed with Ms blood. 
This horribls act is attributed to various kings of Bira, and, in 
the CommeuUry of De Ssoy, to Kdm&n, ion of Muothir. The 
most trustworthy nsrraUve, however, is that of the Kltfib al 
Agh&ni, which has been translated by M. Caussin de Percsral, 
Euai, II. 105, and to it the reader may he referred. For pro« 
vsrbial expressions oonnected with the legend, sea Ar. Prov. I. 

185, 499. In the commentary on the proverb " To-morrow 
he will be near to him who looks for him,” I. 116, it is said tb&t 
this kind of human sacrifice was abrogated by No'mftu ibn al 
Muothli, who was converted to Christianity by the virtoe and 
devotion of a Ohrudan Arab. The tale is identical with that of 
Damon and Pythias. On the proverb ” The wolf is hye oamed 
Abfi Ja'deh,” see De Sacy'a Hartri, p. 6CS. 

T/ia /ortlooh shall hero dam .—God is called tbeJ/hef^ 
o/ thy forelock, iu the First Assembly. In Koran xi. 59, it is 
Slid ‘'There is no creature but he holds it by the forelock,” aud 
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iA It. 41, '*The wicked eball be ku&wn by their mark; they 
ebalL be taken by the fonlocke and the feet,” These expree' 
ilou may owe their cri^n to the nsa^ of the Arabs, who 
gloried la poswesiag the forelocks of their eaemiee, as an 
Americaa lodian glories in his scalps. They were said to cut off 
the bail of prisoaers befbre they rdeased them, and to carry it 
home in their quirers, as a token of their own Tiotory and the 
abasement of their adTersoriee. See the proverb," More unlucky 
than Khowta'th,” Arab. Prov. I. $87. In the life of Imr al 
^ys, the EitAb al Aghioi, it if said that when Hojr, the 
father of the poet, wea slain, ho bade that hie arms, camels, and 
goods ebould he givca to the one of his eons who did not afflict 
himself at his death, The moesenger came to N&fi', the eldest, 
and told him what had happened, on which K&h* threw duet on 
bis head. The messenger came then to another, who did like- 
wise ; and so he came to all, and found none who did not afflict 
himaelf. At last he came to Imr al Kays, the youn|;est, whom 
he found driuking and playing with a friend at (probably 
dice). The messenger said,Hojr is dead/' bnt Imr al Kays said 
to hie friend, “Play on; ” and they played till the game was 
over. Imr al Kays then inquired Che cause of his father’s 
death, and, having been told, exclaimed, “ Wine and women 
are forbidden to mo, till 1 hare al^a a hundred of the Ben A 
Asad, and cnt off the forelocks of a hundred.” 

Ths Jatu ^ iht atimhla^e thall ba black and wfdU.^ 
Qod has eaid that in the day of judgment there shall be fkces 
white and black; that is, the ^es of the belloTere shall be 
lighted with joy, and those of the ioddela black with despair, 
Koran iii. lOd. 

CU/t our kearti in jriecM.—Compare commeutary on Mo*al- 
lakab of Imr al Kays, v. 22. 

(^^1 slgnidee to stretch ont the neck es cue 
does when about to drinh water at a stream, and then to stretch 
fhrth the neck in expectation of anything. The word aoewers to 
our “ a-tip'toe.” 
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oioak^^The sjU.b^ w s woman’s wide outer garment, 
earelopiog her whole body. 

OA/ fsffuld I hiw.^Thi metre of th«M lixua is which 
hae been explained fn the ootee to the Mret Assembly. 

On« mnd by nn^af and awtA^ by ^b mind 

in one way or another,—Cwnpaie Arab. Pror, II. 628, and 
Hamftaeb 558, Arab. Text U may also mean "with good or 
bad," einod tbe Arabs of the desert figured these two ^nallties 
by wine and by rlaegar, which is the comiption of wine, 

BMnff at one A’me i^akkr, at uaoMer timt tAi iiiter ^ ^oAAr. 
~The most celebrated female name in Arab poetry la ^at of A1 
Khansl, the sister of the warriors Sakhr and Hn'twlyeb, and 
fkrnons for her elegiee on the two brother*. Her name was 
TumUir, and she was the daughter of *Amr, son of Hhritb, son of 
Bher!d ..... loa of Sulaym, The name KhaQs&, (haeing a 
tumed'Tip nose like tbe goxelle or tbe wild cow), was given her, 
as some say, by Dnrayd ibn A 9 $immaH, ber rejected lover, 
Uu'&wlyeh and Bakhr, her brothere, were two of the chief men 
of the tribe of Sulaym. In their childhood their fotber 'Amr 
had shown them to the assembled Arabs st the fair of *0kAs, and 
proclaimed them, amid the assent of all, to be the two noblest 
boys of tbe posterity of Mo^, Tears after, Mn'Awiyeh bad met at 
' 0 k&? a oertain Hlebim son of Harmalah, of the tribe of Mvrah 
of Ghauf&n ; and a quarrel had arisen between them. 'When 
tbe sacred trace was at an end, Mif kwiysh determined to attack 
the Beml Murrah, A battle was fought which is known in 
tradition as the first Day of Howri, and Mif Iwiyeh was killed by 
Durayd, brother of Hlshim. Hishim himself was thought to 
have been killed, as he had been unhorsed and bia mare had 
galloped into the ranks of the Benfi Sulaym; bnt ^akhr kSTing 
during the ensukig scared month of Rejeb gone amoog the Bend 
Hurrah, discorered that he was still alive, and was infonned that 
he and Durayd had killed Mu'hwlyeh, " Have ye buried him 
asked Sakhr. "Yes,” said the brothers, and in costly stuff 
of Yemen, which was purchased for five-aud.twenty young 
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camdla.*^ '^Sbow me hie tomb/* mi 8&khi. When be was 
coadacted to it be wept, so aa to excite tbe scorn of the Arabs, 
wbo held it not good that e bero sboald show ei^ of sorrow, 

" I weep tbui every night," said ^akbr, '• and know no repose • 
tioce Mu'ftwijeb » dead,” This passionate adeotion for each 
other disUagnlshsd the fomlly. Ebansh bewailed ber brother in 
elegies, snd §>skbr prepared to avenge blm» When the sacred 
month was over be penetrated into tho camp of tbe sons of 
Murrab, slew Dnrayd^ and then escaped by the fleetosss of bis 
mars, which was that which bad formerly bslooged to H&shim. 
Some of Dnrsyd's kindred pursued, but were repulsed by tbe 
Ben^ Sulaym. This is called tbe second Dsy of Howrft. In tbe 
BeitrUffg zur Kenntnui dsr Posers dtr altm Araher, of Theodor 
lidldake, some verses are to be foond composed by M Kbansh 
on tbe death of Mu'hwiyeb, They have all the spirit of ante* 
Islamic poetry; and, as far as can be judged from sncb fmg> 
ments, Justify her high repntaUon. These events took place 
about ten years before the Hijra, at the time when Mohaamed • 
bad jnst entered on bis religious career. $skbr did not long 
survive his brother. Being at fond with the BenfX Asad ibn 
Kbosaymeb be made an incnralos upon them, and cairied away 
a number of their camels. Tbe Beall Asad pursued and came 
np with tbe spoilers at a place called TlUC al Athl. Tbe ocm> 
bat which took place is called tbe Day of al Atbl, Tbe 
ocmpanions of 9akhr fled from bim, and be was wounded by a 
lanoe which drove a ring of his breast mail into hli body. Ee 
regiained his people, but sickened, and lay long helpless; for 
though the wound seemed to heal, yet tbe place swelled, and 
there grew out a thing like a wen open it. Kow $akbr had a 
wife named Ba&tleh or Sulayma, whom he bad carried off by 
force from the Benfl Asad; end one day he overheard a woman 
ask ber bow was bar husband. She replied bitterly, "£e is 
neither a liviog man to be hoped in, nor a dead one to be for¬ 
gotten,” Then i^akbr knew that she was weary of him. But 
when they asked bis mother, be heard bor say, “ Hope with me, 
he will recover.” Then he improvised these verses;— 
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uotber of is not w«w/ io hsr sttesdsocs; bat Solaym 

is vswj of my bod sad mj s«st) 

Wbotoovor MtMtQS * wlb as s moth«r, i«t bto not live bat la oiiMr; 
aad soon. 

Thsn, rMolved to lingor no looger^ bs bado tbom cot oat the 
wblcb tboy did, and be ebortly afterwards died. 

It waa 00 Sakh; that the phnolpal alagiea of A1 EhaDsi ware 
oompoaed. Her Dlwi^n ia etill exUnt, but 00)7 in mann script. 
Fragments of it may be found at p. 16 of De Saej'e Hariri, and 
in Ndldalce’s Seitro^i. The oonrage, generosity, and boapitaJity 
of the warrior are praised in impassioned varse. “ 'With ooa 
hand he was stroag to smito, with Cba othsr irae to bestow.” 
When tha lance-pointa crossed bebandad round tbo onp of death, 
be was a defence when bis people were dismayed. 'Who now is 
there to entertain guests when tha north-wind blows, while the 
echo replies, and tha cold forces the camels to seek the pane ? 
Thus lamented Al Khansk for many years; so as, at last, to 
incur the reproaches of those who thought her grief too long- 
lived. In the eighth year of the Eijra tha Benti Snlaym made 
their snbmisaion to the Prophet, and joined hia fbroes to the 
number of a thousand warriors, at the bsad of whom was'Abbfts 
ibn Merdks, the son of Ebansl. She came with her son, and 
was received with great respset by Mohammed, to whom she 
rsoited her poetry. It now remains to give some account of the 
personal history of thU heroine. Thongh her poetry was 
elegiac, she was, if the Arabs are to bo believed, proud and 
masoullne in temper, and with little delicacy, even if judged by 
the standard of her own primitive ags. At the fair of *Oki?, 
the poet An l^&bighat a^ Xfeobyhol erected for her a red leather 
tent in token of honour; and in tJia contest of poetry gave her 
the higheot place, above all bnt Al Asha (Maymdn al A*sba the 
Great, son of Kays). “ If 1 had not heard him,*' said Kftbighah 
to her, " I wonld aay that thou didst surpass every one in 
poetry. Verum can,jit«</r U omm mamlUi yrtwfitas (teiUett 
faminat) tuperan*’ Cui ilia superbissimk, “ iV« mwMi otm49 
teitkul^ praditoi.'* She W84 first married to Bsw&bbt ibn 
al 'Azi 2 of her own tribe of Sulaym, and afterwards to Merdto 
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ibn *Amir of tbe eame tribe. Sbe ww probably a widow for tbe 
aecoad time when ebe attraeted tbe admiration of Dorayd ibn 
Af flmmab, one of tbe most celebrated beroes and poete of tbe 
time, and held by tho Arabs to be tbe eqaal of 'Antarab in 
genlna and knigbtly proweea. But be was about lixty years old 
when be bebeld tbe youag poetess in a light uodrasa applying 
pitch to tbe sorea of her camels. He fell in lore with her at 
once, and sang^ 

Qreet ye TemSdir, 0 my tWBpenioBS; bait here and dwell; yov 
halting ber« b all I seek. 

Z bare ai'ir eeen or heard till to day tbat one aool&tiog Mebby cauele 

In oommon gerb ibould be beanllfui, patting the pitch on the tore 
plMoej 

With bare ums emearing the pitch. M the perfeme le eicewed on a 
etripad ?eM of Teioea. 

Kbanei, bowever, was not indloed to wed him. and refnsed 
him. after ascertaining, by ao indelicate expedient, tbat be bad 
lost tbe strength of youtb. (^aussls de Perceval, ISasai, II. 049. 
In her later years, after tbe cstabliebment of Islam, sbe knew 
‘Omar and ‘Ayisbeh, wbo rebuked ber for persiatiog In her 
grief for $akhr. From ao anecdote told of ber behaviour at 
ber daughter's mairiage ia Hammer'FurgBtairs life of her 
(Vbb 1., p. 050) sbe appears to have been of an imperious and 
tmamiable obancter when advanced Id years. It may be noCleed 
tbat tbe words of Durayd. ‘‘putting the pitch on the soro 
places/’ bccams proverbial to express tbe putting of anything 
iu tbe right place, or making an appcalte observatiOD: compere 
Tbirty-sigbtb Aasembly, near tbe beginning. 

In tbe commentary to tbe proverb " Tbo wild ass Is stopped 
in his mab’^ tbe AjU legend of 9akbr aod bis wife is given. It 
Is there said, "Alii referunt viram qusadam uzorem Saebri, qnse 
e marite tssdlum cepiasct, fatsrrogd«e Nwn p^dsee vendUttrf 
(erat enim pulcbra et magnia oozis prtediU mnlier) eamque 
reepoadisee / ftrrw tmpore/' by which sbe meant that 
sbe was only waiting for bar husband's death to marry again. 
When $akhr heard these words he swore that be wonld kill her; 
and w ben she entered he said, " Give me my sword." She gave 
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it to him, and be tried to strike her with it, bnt hie strength Med 
him. He then reolted the terees of which the first two have been 
translated above. In these verees ocoups the phrase '“The wfld 
ass is stopped in his rush " or ‘'leap,” which became prorerbial. 
Arab. Prov. 11. 251. In the Forty-fifth Aasembly Hariri makee 
Al Khanslt proverbial for contentiouB dcNjnenoe. The jndge 
says to Abh Zayd’s wife. " If Al Khansfi. were to dispute with 
thee she would be silenced.” Some eulogistic words on ^akhr are 
givsa at Arab- Prov, I. 31. Seme verses by §akhr are to be 
found at Ham4seh, p. 489. * 


TAB FOUETEENTH ASSEMBLY. 

Ciiy c/ Peace.—Aecordiog to Shertsbi, Al Manffii called 
Bagdad the City of Peace, boesnse the Dijlsh (tbe Ti^), bad 
been previotMly celled the Valley^ and River of Peace. In tbe 
oomaeattry on the Thirteenth Assembly he gives the varieties 
of tbe name as and wd jjuj and and 
and , andcA. Meghdad is also a fonn, the leUon B and 
M being easily intewbaagod in ppominciation, as Mecca, Becca: 
Koran iii. 90, It is said cf Al Aiaa'l, that he always Sfoke of 
the City of Peace, bocanee it was eaid in a Tradition that in 
Persian Pay<5 ia an Idol and PAf is a which made an im¬ 
pious or ill-omened name. Gibbon notices that the Bysantiaee 
adopted the name Eirenopolis. 

^xlgnmgi of lilam. —Thia is the ^ which every 
Moslem ought to perform once in his life, in one of the three 
nionths Shawwhl, m '1 Ka'dah, or IHijjsh, tbe three last 
months of tbe Arabian oalendsr. It is distiugnished from the 
1 ^, or mere virit to the holy plwes, which is optional ^ongh 
meritorious. The command on the subject is given deriavely, 
Koran ii. 292, 6t aqq, and xxii.27. The orthodox teachers are 
not uoaoimonfl about the exact days of the three months. Ash 
Shbfi'l prescribes the two former months with nine days of Thd '1 
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Hijjab, vhiJd kht allows too days, aod Milik tbe 

whoU of this last month. Bat it is in all esses neceBsary that 
tbe pilgrim iboold be present at a khoihah, which is recited on 
Mouat 'Araftt, on the afternoon of the 9th of the month '1 
Hiijah, It is nselesa to attempt to describe here themuUifa- 
riooa ceremonies of tbe A sufficient account of them will 
be fhund in IVeytag’e EinlHtunp, p. 416. It is called the 
Pilgrimage of Islam, because it is one of the pillars of tbe 
religion. Said tbe Prophet, '^lelam is founded on five tbinge, 
and tbe Pilgrimage is one of them.*' The fire are, according to 
A1 Qbtsifili, (Pocock, Specimen, p, 204); Tbe confession that 
there is no God but (?od, and that Mohammed is the Apostle of 
God: Prayer; Aims ; Pilgrimage; and tbe Fast of lUma^n. 
But another opinion ia that not the Siaiddei or Confesaion, but 
Ablution ie tbe first of theee fire; for tbe Prophet meant by tbe 
ibandations of Islam the things the practice of wbicb keeps men 
ffiitbfdl to it, and not the Oonfseeion, which is the religion itself. 

PuljUUd ny ia the state of being dirty, end 

with matted hair, aa one ia while on tbe pilgrimage during 
tbe time that it is forbidden to shave tbe bead or 

to pare the nails, to clip the mouetache, and to pluck 
oat the hair of the arm-pita, all which things are unlawful 
during the state called i^rdn. When tbe pilgrime have arrived 
at the spot where they aaaemble before entering the sacred 
territory, eaeh changee hie clothsa fbr the pilgrim’s garment 
called or vulgarly iArd**, or Tble garment,” says 

Mr. Zaus, in his Modem BgypUane, oh, Ui., " consists generally 
of two simple pieces of cotton, or llDeo, or woollen cloth, without 
seam or ornament, one of “whloh ie wrapped round the loins, and 
the other thrown over the shoulders; tlie Instep and beel of 
each foot and the bead must bo bare; aaudsle, however, are 
sUowed.’^ From this time until the visit to Mount'Araftt, which 
fbliowe tbe ceremonies in Mecca, the prohibitions mentiosed 
above are enlbrced. Fuitbermore, it is unlawful to hunt any 
animal for food, daring tbe state of i^rdw, though fishing 
0 -,#, is allowed for subsiatence, For the interpretation of 
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ordiDanc«, s$6 Bsyda^ri, Kopan v. 1, rt also 95 
When aJl the rites of the have been perfopmed, tfae 
pilgrim qnlta the aUte of The doing ao is called JV[, 

aod then the bead la eba7€d, the nails pared, and so on, end the 
pilgrim is allowed the use of perftimes, and may tetarn to 
sexual intercourse. 

The definition of giren abo7e is admieslWe, but aa to the 
preoise dgnidcatlon of (be word there are difiennt opiniona. It 
oeoora at Koran xxu. $0, where it ie aaid ^ p, whicli 
BaydAwi interprets, let thm pul an end to Mr JiliAinas, but 
whether the word eipreai the atnte of filth, or the action of 
doing away with it by the ebarlog, etc., is on certain, aince the 
latter would agree as well with the meaning of the yerb. Accord¬ 
ing to some autboritiea, c-Aj Bignifiei the performance of the 
ooremonlee of tba so that the meaning of the words of the 
Koran would be, when ye baee performed year eersmoties.” 
The notion of impurity is attached to the Hebrew n§h, Job 
iril. 6; the name Tophet, in Sept. was applied to a 

place in the Talley of the obildren of ElDooin which was impure 
with the blood of the human aaerificea to Moloch, 2 Kiogt xxili. 
10; Jerem. xix. It is, I think, eren poasible that Mohammed 
took this, lilre so many other words, from the Jews, and meant, 
" let them perform their Tophet," Ls. •• their great slaughter of 
sacrifieea.'’ The reason of Ihli ambignity is that tho word 
is unknown except from the Koran. For abnndaot inform¬ 
ation on tbo hqi;, see the Traditions of A1 BokhArf, toI. 1. 

Verbo coitum significant, aut obseennm 
sermonern quo ad eoitum invitator. 

Tbe Khayf, or slope of Mina. Compare Tentli 
Assembly, *' Those that the slope of Mina gathers." 

A Uaiher ?enr.—Such is the signification of liaftf al 

Yaaaji, in his thirteenth Assembly, baa onited the namee of 
habitations among the ancient Arab« in some Terses. It is there 
said that the 1^ is of wool ; the of camel's or goat's hair; 
the of skins; the of dry mud; the of cotton 
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oloti; the h\U-j ofthet is of horse heir, or other heir than 
j the of brick; the of trees; the of leather. 
Th$ /araaoe.—For another sl^fication of eee Arab. 

ProT. II, S63. The term seerai to apply either to a large stone, 
with a hole in it, in which meat was put to be baked by a fire 
made round the hole; or to atoaee which were made hot and 
then put into water to hell it. When the Arabe hod uo kettle 
they put water into a skin and boiled it In this manner. 

TU Bigaifiei the male chameleon, which 

Mowa the aun with its eye all day. It is said proverbially, 
Colder than tht ey9 o/ths chamtlam, because be lovee to gase 
on the sun, Arab. Pfov. 1. 748. Whet the sta is very hot be 
beoomee active and moves about in hie hole, gam&seh, p. 808, 
Arab. Text. In the commentary to thie passage it is said that 
when young he is ash-coloured, that afterwards he becomes 
yellow, and that when the sun is hot on him he turns green, 
WAai art ihouf instead of Who art thou ? signifies that the 
speaker has no conception concerning the person about whom he 
asks. Thus Phatuoh said, “ What is the Lord of the world?" 
Koran xxvi. 99. 

fragrant maeing of gour myrtk.^f^ expressee the 
spreading of ah odour by the moving or shaking of anything. 
Thus Imr al Kays (Mo'alla^h t. 8) "When they (his two 
mlstreeses) stood up, the musk odour was dlfiUsed from them 
like an air of the east breete which brings the perfuim of the 
pink." Compare also his Dtwhu, p. 85,Uoe 11. The tree called 
is described as fragrant and growing in the desert. Al 
Atma't denies that it is tbe myrtle. 

Tht olitr, ih$ e/(fsr.-*The repetition is for emphasis, and 
stAods in place of the verb, which though only understood still 
makes the two nouns as though it were said, " Let the 

elder precede." If there be repetition the verb must be left 
unexpressed, but if there be no repetition, tbe expression of it is 
lawful. Compare Fourth Assembly, "Haste, baste I" AnalO’ 
gouflly in English one may say “Haste, haste I" or "Make 
hsete I" but not " Make baste, baste (" 
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Loosed /rm the /(w^rt 5 w,—A proverbial expreMion. Arab. 
ProT. II. 309. It ii the rope with irbioh tbo Arabs when tbej 
bait tie up one of the fore^feet of the camel to the part above tbe 
Icnee so that bo ataoda on three lege. Tbe meaning of LiJ 
is he Hod in a hoto, or a knot that maj easily be slipped, aud 
tbe ?iamxeh is privative. The foot-rope wae fastened thus that 
it might be sbpped easily at the moment of etarting. It it eaid 
of a man who does not eoddenly change, and whose ftiendihlps 
are constant, "Thy foot-rope is not with a slip-knot.” Arab- 
Prov. II. 691- The metre of these verses Is r^as. • 

Whose boast AwLiterally, '‘Who has been broken 
down vfith;” /br the word camel or beast is not espressed- 
ai^yi y^jjl it said when tbe ridden camel stops in her pace 
iVocn A^tlgne or lameness, as if doing a new or usaooustomed 
thing, and a; Is the ordinary phrase to express the losing 
a beast fbom Iktfgue and tbe having to go on foot during 
a journey. Sbsrlabi lays that a man came to the Prophet and 
said, “ Give me a mount; for yjV’' The conatruction Is of 
conrie impersonal; or in the laognage of Areblo grammariaoa 
tbeydrr and AfMr & are set in the place of the agent. Com- 
pue ^ used by tbe Prophet in describing his mira¬ 
culous journey. 

Hy siyMny, etc.—A kind of double msaniog is probsbly 
intended here. It may bo. taken literally that he sighs as he 
mounts each hill and weeps as ho enters each dale; but there is 
also an alluaion to the atcoruSny of sighs, and the flowing dotpn 
of tears. 

Your yrist ; your bounty.—The literal meaning ia the com 
with which the mill is fed. 

Lweiis in oanciuary, etc,—While yon befriend and protect 
your neigbbonr, so that ho lives secure, you aUow him, through 
your geoerosity^ to epoil and make use of your wealth. The 
allusion is to the sacred places and seasons of the old Arabs, 
and to the forays which they made on each other when not 
restrained by these obligations. 

Oye Lordo.^ldoiro ia useless to enlarge on the 
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precise nfttiiTe of ilie Tiacde mdstionod is thesd Tertes* 

U Sftid to bo flout mado oouiiatent bjboiling:; baa been 
already eaplaioed in the DOtee to the Thirteenth Aeeembly; 
and in the note# to tbe Sixth Aeeembly; i» a eauce 
for datM, made by belling: to a thick coneiite&ey the eeedi of the 
eolooyiith< The laborleue Ne^lf al Tazaji has introduced the 
namee of many diahea of the anoient Arabe luto bia thirteenth 
Aeaembly. In aeking for food at Mecca tbe boy may have 
relied on the prayer of Abraham for the dwellers or Tieitore at 
(be Holy Plaoe» which ii a command to all the faithf\il, “ Dlapoee 
towards them the hearts of men, and nourish them with earth's 
Ihiits; so may they give thanks.” Eorsn xiv. 40. 

Th'ouffh me may rewesrd is yolitn.—It is a Tradition of Abd 
Allah ibn 'Amt ibn al ‘Asi, that the Prophet said, ” Whoever 
gives his brother enough food to fill him and enough water to 
quench his tbirat, Ood ehall pot eeven moats between him and 
hell.” This *Abd Allah was of iEorsysh, and wae brought by 
his ftther who was a Mnh&jir to Medina in early childhood. He 
banded down seven hundred Traditions. He was one of the four 
transmitters of Traditiona of the same name in the first century, 
who were called the four *Ahhdileb (Abdallaba); the others 
were 'Abd Allah ibo Mas'fid, 'Abd Allah ibn 'Abh6s, and 'Abd 
Allah ibn as Zobsyr. 

He of the The is the part of the 

(or waist wrapper) where it ia tied round the waist, which part is 
folded or doubled. The ancient drees of the Arabs conelated of 
a or which wore wrappers for the whole body, and 
an j\j\, which waa a wrapper fhsteaed round the waist and 
hanging down to tbe ankles. Tbe two together compoeed a <!»• 
or dress. The irdr being only fbatened above the hlpc might be 
pulled off or drop; thus it ia related of Jebelet ibn al Ayham, 
the last king of Ghoas&n, who eubmitted to (he Kholif 'Omar 
(Uid entered Islam in the 16th year of the Eijra, that be made 
tbe pilgrimage to Mecca clothed according to the command of 
the Prophet, with an ieir, and without «rdwf/ or drawers. A 
man of tbe Fes&rah put his foot on the skirt of the king’s udr 
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and puUad it od) ao tbsi bis nakedness was exposed. The quarrel 
that ensued ended in tbe flight of Jebeleh to ConstanUnople, and 
his return to the Christian religion. The jUv is described as a 
kind of if dr worn by women, girt ronnd tbe waist in such a 
manner that the upper part hangs down otst the lower; tbe 
upper part descending to the ksee, and the lower to tbe ihet; it 
has and is ihstened by a iXj or band, which runs tbrongh 
the doubled upper part. Tbe place or part of the tzdr where it is 
fastened round the waist is also called On this eulyect see 

Be Saoy’a CAnstmathU Araht, tcI. II., p. 80$, second edition. 
The phrase in the text is prof erbial, and meins" when they wero 
girding thecDseleee or preparing for departure.” 

TAepromu 'Orkfib was a man prombial among 

tbs Arabs for breaking his promisee. lie is said by some to 
have been a Jew of Khaybar, by others to have been aa inhabit- 
ant of Vatbrlb <either Hodlna or another Yatbrib or Yatrib, near 
Hojr, in Yemimeb), o; lastly a man of Amalek. It is said pro¬ 
verbially, Mffn prerniis-br^ahin^ Arab. Prov, I, 

454. It is related that a brother of bis oame to ask him for 
something. Said 'Or^flb, '^When this palm-tree shoots ihe 
shoot is thine.” When tbe shoot was oot tbe brother came 
again, aod 'Or^b bade bin wait until the frnit was In the stite 
called ^ that is, until tbe dates had formed, but were green 
and small. When this took place the brother came again ; but 
*Orl^b bade him wait until they were in the stale called ynj, 
that Is till the dates began to redden; then to wait until they 
were or fltshly ripe; and tlien until they were ^ or 
iblly ripe and taming to dryness, and therefore flt to cut. When 
they were in this state 'Or^h went by night and cut them, aod 
gave his brother nothing. For the nsunee of dates is tbei; 
various stages of growth, see Lane, under^ and ^ ; and also 
the K&mfls cited is Freytag’s Lexicon, under ^. That 'Ori^db 
was held in early times to be a man of Yatbrib (Medina) ^and of 
the Ows, appoan irom the irsdilion that tbe mention of him as a 
promise-breaker by Kab ibn ZoLayr in his Bnideb, v. 11, gave 
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ofenoe u a eligbt to tbe Ans&r. Baa noto to FreTta^’a edition 
of thd poem. 

A in l/ii mind ^/aeob.^Tbls to an ajlueion to the bietor^ 
of Joeepb. When the lona of Jacob weot a aecond time into 
taldog with them DenjaToin, tbolr ihther commanded 
then not to enter at one bnt at eererel. This is explained 
to mean that be fosred on account of their beauty, and comeliness, 
and tbeir celebrity in E^pt as enjoying: the ihrour of the 
Oovernor, and thought that if they entered together they might 
he etraok with the evil eye. Ihey entered the city ae their 
father commanded them, and though thlioonld not hare pro¬ 
tected them against the will of Gtod, ii taii^/Ud a rwd or wm6 
that ifiOi in ihi mind ^ Jacob. Koran zii. 67, 66. 

Scr^ is my dnelUny.^Thaas venee also of the metre 


THE FIFTEENTH ASSEMBLY. 

Black of Robs. —Ta'abbata Sberran says of crouing the 
desert in a dark night, when the Cibiil was abroad : 

A DMaJeM nlaht • I |^rc«d throngK It* robe, u tbe fnll-breaited girl 
pote oa her Ctoc\L D« BeoyklCertri, p. 48 a 

fantasiss.—\jt>\j-tj is ths evil whispered snggestion of the 
mind, or of Satan, whloh oomes in lonelioeee. The verb is 
applied to the temptations of Adam and Eve in Paradise, Koran 
Tii. 19; XX. 118; and to the suggeetions of a man's own mind, 
1.15. Compare cxiv. 

My niyht-dark ntykt^A similar expression occnrs in theFlAh 
Assembly. The epithet to used of a dark, moonleei night, such 
as precedes the new moon. 

Enter ye into Ihm mth peace.-^'theM are words from tbe 
Koran, Snra xt. 46. It will be eaid to those who are welcomed to 
the gardens and fonntains of Paradise, *' Enter ye into them with 
peace, free from fear/' In 1. 38, the pronoun refers to the same 
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scbataDtiTes undentood. For this leBsoo tbo spo&kcr keeps to the 
actual words of the Eor&n in addrMaIng wboever knocked at Ike 
door. Compara the Fortj-Grat Assembly, where ]^&rith ad- 
dreues Ab6 Zayd. “ Woe to thee; will ye bid others to piety, bnt 
forget to bid yonrselTos ?" where he speaks in the plural, becsnse 
these words so oconr in a Tradition of Mohammed, who on the 
night of the moertz saw persons who bad thdr tongues and Ups 
out off with shears of fire, and who. when asked who they 
were, answered, "We were of those who bade others to piety, 
but forgot ourselras.” Be Sacy’s fCartri, p. £38. 

WitAout Me yMSS (ffdouht; or.rather^ without guessing at the 
douhtfal or bidden. This expression t& taken from Koran zTiii. 
SI, where It is applied to the rain guesses made by people aa 
to tho number of the Toutbs of the Care, that is the Seven 
Sleepers. 

/ took to Hofo f and WAorsf—I took to asking him of Me 
health, and where he was dwelling. 

Lot m tmllaro down my This is a most ancient 

phrase meaning, " Oire me time to rest and collect myself.'* It 
is found in the book of Job, rll. 19, " Bow long wUt thou not 
depart from me, nor let me alone till I awalbw down my 
epittle?" When Ibn Snrayj disputed with Abb Bekr Moham¬ 
med as Z&hiri, the latter said, " Give me time to swallow down 
my spittle.” Ibn Surajj answered, “Ton might swallow the 
Tigris before yon answer me.” (Ibn Kballikho, life of Ibn 
Snrayj.) This anecdote HammoPnrgstall, in bis Ufo of Ibn 
Snrayj, hae curiously perverted, 

0 ikou baso-hom.^^Tht phrase CJi bl 3 has g^ven rise to 
much controversy. It may be interpreted, " ITiou who art 
withont a fiatber,” that is, who beet no known father, and art 
base-born,” as the phrase pi ^ may he rendered, “ thou who 
hast DO mother, and art a foundling, picked up,” or " who beet 
no mother, and art a ” or it may mean, “ God curse, 
or cease to preserve, thy father 1” But whatever its grammatical 
import, there can he no doubt that it is generally used play- 
folly, and though in form an imprecation, or an insult, it ez> 
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preuee foodne 0 and intimacy, or aven admiration, lilca 
<dJ1, “May God fight against thae!" or "May 

thy mother he*bereft of thee)’* which are used when a man does 
anything worthy of admiratioa, u thereciUng of acme fine verjea. 
SimiJarly, it it aald in praiea of a good archer, tjj 
“ Lat him not be ooantad among hie people." —Anthologie 
Gram. Araba. p. 41 Ar. Text, where a Terw of Imr al ^aye ie 
quoted. The meaning of the first and third of thace expresaiont 
may ba, however, “He ie ao superior to arwy one that no one 
can 6ght against him, and God alone must fight against him;** 
and “ Let him not be coonled among bis people, for ho is Ikr 
above them.” But it is more reasonable to take them ae a kind 
of oomplimantajy imprecation, as an Englishman might any, 
“ Confoond the fellow, bow clever he is (" An Arab of the desert 
was even hesrd to eay to the Deity, in a year of drought, 
“Sand down apon as rain, M J-” Bnt Snlaymdn ibn ‘Abd 
al Melik, who beard bim, pnt tbe beet constraotion upon hie 
worda, and considered them to mean, “Thon hast no father;" 
and that the Arab wee merely teetifying that God bad no father, 
nor female companion, nor offspring." (Lane.) In the forty- 
seventh line of the Mo‘all4ah of Zoliayr, the phrase is evidently 
a mere expletive. ^ ^ 

rednudant. (See Be Secy’s Hariri p. 464.) On this point, 
however, refer to Lane’s Lexicon. 

Jnai tvUin thoufifit at Au When an Arab finds 

that hla guest will not eat, be fears that be medllatos some evil 
against him, sod that bo does not desire to bind himself by 
aocspUng hospitality. Thus when Abraham saw that the angels 
refosed what he set before them ha was afraid until thoy re¬ 
assured him. Eorao xi. 78. 

Brother of mpiy talk.^^Wf are originally smsl) ways, 
branching off the main road (Sharlshl); and tbe word must then 
have been applied to roanderinpt or d^rcssfow of talk, and so to 
vain and nnprofitable speech. 

Hariri, in llie Borrab (Anlhol- Gram. Arabs, 
p. 27, Toxte Arabe), says that it is a mistake when one who in 
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tbe morajag ia apesliog of the prarioiu nigbt c«]Je it <U. jU \; 
for from the Oann to tie time when the sue begloe to decline 
he should 8&7 •LUil, and only during the latter part of the day, 
and doring the succeeding night, should he aay It is 

related in a Traditioo of the Prophet that when he had finished 
the momiag prayer he eaid to the Companions,Is there one of 
you who has seen a Tiaion this night T niing the word lU. 
Compare last night" and '* ysslemight ” in Englisli. The use 
in ^e text is correct, as the conreraation takes place at night. 

An alfy of is one who unites in a cooXedaracy 

with another. The word is applied to the conrederaeies of the 
tribes, as that between Asad and Gbataftn, and that between 
certain tribes of ^raysh. It here means one who is a closo 
companion of want. 

Fulfilled iti wio, i.o., " eoroe to an end.^ It is eaid of a man, 
*'be hoi fuldllod his ’row,” when ho dies, as if death were in- 
combent npon him, as n thing TOwsd, and be fol filled tbs vow 
by dying. The original of this expression is to he fbatid at 
Koran xxxiii. S3, whare it is esplained as referring to those who 
have fought in tbs cause of Islam till they ha^emet martyrdom, 
as.Hacnsah,aodMus'ah son of 'Omayr, and Auas son of An Nadr. 
Others are spoken of in the same passage as '‘awaiting” their 
honr, as 'Othmftn and Talhah. This Anas was the uncle of Anas 
Ibn hlAlik, the transmitter of Traditions. 

5uwrus.—T/arIrl in the Durrah aays that isstdd of the 
aun only in the winter. Anthol. Gram. Arabe, p. 26. 

Pam dy.^From left to right, eo ae to give a good shot. The 
meaning is any one who might show himeelf a fit subject to be 
practised upon. 

Oornsffon.—This etone is recommended by tbe Prophet. 
'Ajisheh and *Ali relate that he said, “Seal with seals of 
cornelian.” 

T/ieyellorp is apparently the Greek 

Mon hcmldfnd than a ksard. —This is proverbial; It is 
said that thelisard when he wanders away from the stone under 
which he lives cannot find his way back. 
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Chid m on. —Ab the c&mel driver cbidw or liigee on hie 
eemele hj uogieg to them. 

ji dribitt from my rea/ent^.-^^ThJa is frovertiel, like 
^ lignUying llitle or ineCeed of, mnoh. A similer 
oxpreesioD occore in Portj'fourth Aesombly; 

AU th Itnytk ^ that «f<^.-LiterftIly, ill the cloud of tut diy, 
like the ikadon of that dij; compere Tbirty-ieoond Aeacmhly, 
“ who reeolved to pau the abadow of that day.*' 

To lit dom bucket into rieere.—To aek charity in many 
placea, or to endeftvoor to gain money. lo the Forty-ninth 
Aaeemhly Ahh Zayd telle hie aon, “ Oaat thy bncket into every 
cielern,'* meaning,'' get gain whererer thou cenet." “ Let down 
thy backet among the backeta" (compare Seventeenth Aeaembly), 
was a proverbial expreasioii, meaning, “come and labour and 
take thy chance with the icetj” derived from the watering of 
travellers at a well, when each man let down the bucket and 
drew for himself. Arab. Prov. II. 436. 

WiiA buminy e^cHnooA.-^Literally, liver. It is said in a 
Tradition, '*Por every dried up liver there is a recompense;" 
meaning, " For the giving of drink to whoever ia parched with 
intense thint there is a recompenao." From this Tradition 
Hariri probably took the phrase 

Adoaneiny one foot, dravowy back the other. proverbial 
expresaon denoting IndecisioD, like the one Mowing, I blow 
(as a wind) and am calm." 

The Wolfe dUeau Js a name for hunger, beoanee the wolf 
is ravecoui for hii prey, or because he bean hunger longer than 
any other beast. It is a curse on an enemy to aay, " God strike 
him with the wolfs disease I" 

Thy di»order.— \^jf ia a fit or paroxysm, either from fever or 
from mental exdtemeDt, or from the effects of inspiration, which 
last kind is known to have affected the Prophet. It is here ep- 
p)ied to the passion or anguieh of the stranger. 

lie blottiny out.^l have translated according to Sberlsbi, 
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wbo rexiden the voi^i y^. Another interpretation is "the 
periebing; of eeieoce and its soliools.” 

What qu49tton, or propoution.—is defloed in the Ta r!f&t 
as BOmetbing said of which it can be predicated that it is true or 
false. 

The chie/e ^ the Literally, the mountain peabs. 

^ is a peak or a ridge of desert znonntsio, each as serves aa 
a guide to the traTellera for a great distance. He neans that 
be bad cooaulted those who were men of great reputation, wbo 
were boked up to as goldss by all who trod the paths of learning. 

Wcm^ul ffoy*nariis.~^Tbis second ^ciel tignldes originally 
the marks in the desert by which the way was known. In early 
times, or in newly*ezplored parts, they consisted only of the 
hcof'prlnts and tho dung of the camels, and men sometioss 
bund their way by the smell of the track. Thus of ^ 

^an&tlcn, a man of Taym AUbt ibn TbaOabeb, it is related that, 
haring hesa carried of hy Jinn in the region called Wahbr which 
is inhabited by Jinn, be found his way back, though blind, by the 
smell of the track, ao that it is said prcrerbially, A Utter paih^- 
Jinder than al ^{endim. A negro slave called J 

Do'ajmif of the Sands, is said to have bad tbs same power. 
Arab. Prov. I. 492. For the fbte cf the latter, see Frey tag’s 
Lexicon, cud ecce. When a way was frequented tbey put np 
stones as goides ibr travellers, and theeo received different names 
according to tbelr sise. One of email sise was called LU, 
one larger one larger still one larger still or 
^j\, the general name being {Hamlssb, vol. U. pars 
prior, p. 279). Thus to express that a thing was obscure and 
unintelligible it was said that ita track-marks or road signs 
were rased out or taken away. 

The dectore of the ink-Jiaih.—j^ is a learned man of ^e 
Jews, or of some r^igion other than Islam, but it is here used 
generally to signify one skilful is law. 

Qfl a ehot is ailhoui a shocter.^Oft be who knows not bow 
to aim strikes the mark by chance. The meaning is, ’’ Though 
the doctors have been unable to explain this puszle, yet you may 
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incoeed by chance.” Tbe origin of this proverb ie thus related: 
The first who used these words was Al Hakaai ibn *Abd Tagh(^th 
the M&nkarl, who was the best arober of bis time; and the reason 
of it was that he bad Towed to sacrifice an antelope on the 
Ohibghab, and hunted for days but eonld strike nothing. 
Having retnmed bootless, he went f^h to bis people and said, 
“What do ye t for I am about to kill mysoU; if 1 cannot get a beast 
to sacrlfioe.” Then aaid to him his brother Al l^osayn ibn ’Abd 
Taghfitb, “Slay In the place of it ten camels, but do not kill thy¬ 
self." Hs answered* “No, byAllit (orAI L&l) and Al 'Ossa 
1 will not harm the stninbler and leave the runaway;” meaning 
that he would not eubstltute a domestio beast of harden (br a 
wild animal. Then said to him his eon Al Mot'im ibn Al I^am, 
“Father, take me with thee, and 1 will help thee." He 
answered, “ I will not take with me a weakly trembler.” Bat 
Us son constrained him, and they set out, and soon they met 
with an antelope, and Al Hakam shot and missed; then there 
came by another, and Al I^am missed again. Then said bis 
son to him, “ Father, give me the bow.” When, then, a third 
came by, the boy shot and killed her. Then said his ihther, 
“Oft a shot ie without a shooter,” which hscame proverbial. 
The foregoing legend is remarkable for its connection with the 
ided-worship of the Ignorance. The father of Al Hakam is 'Abd 
al Taghflth, or the servant of Taghfitb, who Is one of the fhlse 
gods mentioned in the Snra, colled NmA, Izxi. SS; “They 
said Abandon not year doitiei; abandon not Jj, and and 
Oyv, and jyu. andBaydhwi says in his commentary 
that these were pious men living between the days of Adam 
and Noah, who ware ailerwards worshipped, and that YaghCtth 
was the idol of the tribe of ^ Its worship was first celebrated 
at Akai&eh in Yemen, and afterwards at Najr&n. Alldt and Al 
'Osa, by whom the hunter swears, were goddeasee. The former 
appears to have been one of the most ancient deities, for it is 
reasonable to conclude that it is to her that Herodotus refers, 
'OwofM^oviTi fil fuv Jutwrou OvparAX, 

AXAdr; and not as Pocock (Specim^, p. 110) says, to 
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deities in genml, iiQC6 Bcsodotet u endentl^ ipefiking of a 
sio^e dafiiute goddett. The (esJtdid in woidd io a Greek 
ear he exactlj like ihe iatrodocCien of aaother 87 llabie. In 
Koran liii. Id, aSL], tod IL« are neotioned together. It 
M taid that AUit waa a goddeaiof ThaUf and ^rajih. She had 
a temple at where the norabippera made a eirenlt aa roimd 
the Ka'beb: Mohammed awt AbA 8ofyl& ibn llarb and Al 
M^^hajrat ibn 8ho'b6h to deatroy it. AJ Om wat rerj widely 
worabipped. An image of her made of the tree oaQod ba- 
longiog to GhataAn vaa deecroyed by Khllid i^ Al \7elid, 
by command of the Prophet. On the aat^eot of thme and other 
idole eoncnlt Prejtag'a £bUdfvnf, and Pocook*# Sptcimin. 
With regard to the word it ia aaid in the commentary to 

the HamfUeh,p. 466, Arab, test: "They (the Araba) madenae 
of a atone to etoridce npon, and called it or wAU, with 
the *Ala or Ghiin." Some Tereea are then qnoted which apeak 
of the t_ of Al *0<aa. It ia alao aaplainad, but I thick 
erroneooely, ae tha name of an idol. 

A rm dre^ eto.—SherUhi aaya that the composer of the 
pntele epeaka of a brother beeanee a etnoger cannot inherit; and 
of a Moelem, bacaoae people of a diferent religion cannot bare 
motual righta of mberitanea: aod deeeribee him aa fnt, beceuse 
a elare cannot inherit from the (kae man; and be adds, “ I conid 
not find any of onr Shaykbi who waa aware why the word 
' piona* was introdaeed, ontil Abb *1 *Abbla Al Layti informed 
me that there waa a eubtle meaning in it, linca he who hae killed 
anyone wilfQlly Icaee hie right of inbcriUnce.*' Hartri, by men¬ 
tioning these conditione aa iblfiUed, meana to tay that there wae 
no legal obetacic to tha brother^a inheriting. 

Ser ie applied to a law which ia poBitirely 

ordained in the Koran: aUw that rate on the T^tiona of the 
Prophet is called iLi. In Keren it. U, the share of the widow 
ia fixed at one-foorth of the property of her deoeaaed boaband, if 
he learee no children; bnt if he lawea children she receires 
only an eighth. In the answer to the pnmle it is mentioned 
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that the widow in tbi» caea nceired an aighth, bacanse her 
deceased husband lefta^aodson. 

An 0r^nane9 cf 4»r.—J a) li a ataadard naaim or principle 
of law which ii uuivareally uecpted, and whiob admits of no 
doubt. It is applied to those propositioni of the Koran of tbo 
meaninj^ of which tbsre la no dispute* It ia dednsd in the 
Ta'rlAt os that whiob admits of only one meaning, or which 
docs not admit of ; that is, which doss not require expound¬ 
ing, or admit of flguradre interpretation, becauao it is not 
dnbiona. Jai, signlfjriDg t^utvp% thing as a eUndard is set 
np, or as a bride is raised on a seat of honour, is no donbt akin 
to the Hebrew signii^iDg something set up; as a banner or 
eosigo on a high hill, Isaiab xiii. 2 ; ux. 17; or as the pole 
on which tiie bra 2 ea serpent was placed, Numbers ssi. 6, 9. 
The metre of these Terses is hhiifif. 

Thou, koii fallen on one ivho is knomuff m ti.^Tbis pro- 
Tcrbisl expression is attributed to Mftlik iba Joba^, who was 
one of the Kbalif ‘Omar's generals, or else to another M4Iik, 
the son of Jane, who wae among the sages of the Arabs. Ac¬ 
cording to Arab. Prov. 11. 109, where be is made the son of 
Jobajr, be made use of this phrase when some one questioned him 
as to who was the first man “for whom the staff was struck;" 
that is, whose garrulity and wandering in old age were checked 
by bis son's striking, at his request, a staff on the ground. 
MUik, who was learned in the traditions of the Arabs, said, 
‘‘Thou hast ikilen upon one who ia knowing in it," which be- 
oame proverbial. For “striking the staff” sss Forty-ninth 
Assembly, p, fifffi, De Saoy's edition; Arab. Pro?. II. 643, and 
1. 66. It is also said that tbs poet Farasdak made use of this 
eipreuioD when he met Hosayn, son of'All, who was journey¬ 
ing to Irak, while the poet was journeying to Hij&z, j^osayn 
asked him what was the disposition of the people of Eufa, aud 
Farazda^ aaswsred, “Thou hast fallen on one who is knowing 
in it; the hearts of the people are with thee, but thslr swords 
ai'6 with the Bend Omayyeh/’ 

One nho ie at home in it.—Literally, “ the son of its root, or 
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fotudatioa," that ia, ooe wdi acqaainted with ita asaecfie aod 
mlitf: I Mmmon exprcnioa a^valaat to the f^regoiog. 

A$ Ood katk <»jwwtM.—U ia aaid in the Eona, ixxlii. 53, 

** When ;e are mviled, enter.” 

Tht^kof Umit mentioned it Soran xx. 39. The ark of 
the eoTenant ii ilao called Koian U. 949, and ia laid by 

Bay^wi to bare been in aiu three enbiu by two. The word 
may thua be a fijfnre for any rery amaJI dwelling, ia 

nied in Arabic for a cofin, or the wooden caaa placed orcr a 
grave; ai Jij\ waa applied to the large coffin or haarae in which 
cbiefa were taken for bnrial: lee CommenUry on Mo'alla^h 
of Tarafeb, line 19. The idttdly of theae worda with the 
words Tued in (he Bible, the one to deugnate the ark of 5oab 
and the ark in which Uoeee waa eipoeed, and the other the 
ark of the coTeoant. need only be pointed ont. 

IfWer (Am a tpitUr^s *e5 ; or hooee.-Thii ia alee an aUoaioo 
to the Koran. In the Sun called the S;ndtr it U aeid that 
those who ohooee any protector bnt Qod are like the epider when 
she makes her bonee; for " the weakest of honiea ii the hoQM 
of the spider.” It has been elated to Euiri, that whereas 
God has said, *nbe weaksrt of bonsee ie (he house of the 
spider ;" he speaks in this Assembly of a bonee weaker than 
that of a spider, thus contradJeling the sacred text. Bat it ie 
observed in his jnitifioatioQ that an exaggemtion in similltades 
is not to be taken literally, and that the sin wonld consiat In 
believing and asseriiDg aa a pomtive tooth that a houae conld 
really be weaker than (he bonee of a spider. 

Tki proud ridtr on ike d*md $Ued, etc.—ThsM are enigmatic 
phrases signifying dates and cream. The rich-colonred dates 
were laid upon the cream and the two were eold in the marketo ; 
thus the dates might be called the nder and the cream the steed. 
Similarly, the cream by itself wonld be hortfnl to the stomach, 
bnt the d a toe corrected this foolt, ao one is caQed the wholmome 
and the other the hoitfal companion. This kind of language, as 
applied to varions kinds of food, was ciUed 
derived from a celebrated dinner hontor named Tofojl, of whom 
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an aocouct nill ba given in the notes to the nest Assembly. 
In tbe Nineteenth Assembly a number of Tofayli bye'Camea, 
are iotroduoed, 

TJit/rM-hom woman hungers, but mit not tat by her breaeta. 
~Thii fi a proverb directed against the praoUeing of any ignoble 
art for gain. The JVee*bom woman will rather starve than 
accept the occupation of a nurse, which belongs to elave women. 
This appears to have been a very andent saying, for it is said to 
have been addressed proverbially by Al HAritb Ibn Bui ay k the 
Aeadi to bis wife Zebbft. H4ritb was advanced in years when 
he sought her in marriage of her father, 'Alkanat ibn Kha* 
Utah. The maiden disliked the marriage, but was persuaded 
by her mother; H&rith giving 150 camels, a slave, and a 
thousand dirbezns. Some time after, as a young man of the 
Benfl Asad passed by, Zebbh sighed deeply, and her husband 
asked the reason. "What have I to do with old men?” she 
replied. H&rlth then in bis anger addressed her with this 
proverb, by which he meant seemingly that she would better 
have consulted her honour by bearing her lot uncomplainingly. 
He, however, repudiated her, and sent her back to her family. 
Arab. Prov. 1. Shertsbl gives the dialogue between 

mother and daughter, and make Zebh&'s reply to Jier husband to 

^ ^ J \J ^ iie olw 

says that the occasion of her sighing was her beholding a num¬ 
ber of tbe youtbfl of Aead wrestling. 

Forbidden the eatiny ^ usury. —It is said (Koran ii. 276,) 
" They who eat (devour the pwduce of) usury shall not rise save 
u be rises whom the devil prostratee by touching (or posseeiing 
him.") Compare iii. 125: “Bat not usury’, doubling and 
doubliog the sum/’ Compare also xxx. 93. 

Press host on hcsL^A hyperbolical phrase quoted from a 
poet, and signifying here, “Mix them together." 

Th toraewus eiephani.^“ More voracious than the elephant" 
is a proverbial pbrase. Arab. Prov. I. 133, 

Say to him. —Tbe metre of the answer to tbe puzsle, as well 
as of the pnssle itself, ie hhaji/, already described in the notes to 
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the Tentli Assemblj. In the seccad line Shertahi mda 

His obeerratloDB are reproduced in the notes tn De Bscy*a 

edition. 

!Fh4 von of ih darknm.-^^^^ is n psrt, or the first pert of 
the night; or the dsi^seu of the nighL In ^rnhseh, p. 595, 
Ar. Test, it mny hsee the list mesiung. *' 8be is IQce the foil 
mooQ tbnt is in the midst of the derkoees of s cold night.” 

The thunder u lauding Ood m the c^ouf.—Koran xtU. 14. 
This passage givee the name of ** bonder ” to the Bom. 

The doge barked 4^er m.—Haztri, in tbs Dorrah, (Antholcgle 
Oram. Arabs, p. 39, Tezto Am^>, ebserres that ^ governs an 
sccosatiTS imnediatelf, and that it is a mlgarisai to fbUo« it Ij 

lie mMu Aoftf.—Wbits band” is nsed idiomaticaU 7 to 
ssprsss an uieidAf or ungrudged/aueur, as "a black hand ” 
espressce niggardliness ; it also neaQi soms great action which 
cannot be rlTalled, so that it is said, Qs has a white hand in 
this matterthat is, '*bs ta most able in it.” A third algnifi* 
cation is an argument, or a dearly demonetrated proo/, Th«s 
earioos meaniogs seem to hate arisen from the passage in the 
Koran, tii. 105, where it ia said thatMosss, before Pharaoh, 
drew forth his hud from bk boeom, and it was white to the eyes 
of those who looked on it. The Moslems do not, like the Jews, 
interpret this as smitten with leprosy, Eiodns iv. 6; but as 
a gift of snpsmatnral beanty, the former colonr of it baviog 
been brown or red. The " hand of Hoses ” became lymbolicil 
of power and ability. 

The firei of (he mormng ^mwisrf,—literally the none of the 
morning sneezed. ^ 

The eailer of Sleeting is the mnezsin who cries ^ 
^lAl. There is here an allnsion to the practice of wishing 
people the mercy of God when they sneeze, For a 

mention of thisnsags see Twenty-sscood Assembly. 

SoepUaHiy is three dage.^Tbia is a ray ce3el*ated Tradition, 
although by it the hoepitslds practices of the Ignorance were 
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only confirmed. " Ths €niertai3ment oj a gum v three dayt 
and the mticun, sj\si-, ie aday and a night, and nhat exeesde 
tM$ is aim.'" The Tradition u thne explained in Laae, Book I, 
p, 480. “The period of the eplertaiDoent of a guest is three 
dajs, during the flretof which the host shall take trouble to show 
him large kindness and conrtsiy, and on the second and third of 
which he shall offer him what he has at band, not exosedJng bis 
nsual oiutom; then he shall give him that wherewith to Jonmey 
for the space of a day and a night, and what li after that shall 
be as an alms, and an act of ftvonr, which he may do if he please, 
or neglect if he please.’* 

Visit him than ^nwef.'-iSimilar counsels arc to be met with 
oontinually in the poets. For the proverb, “ Visit (only) at 
intervals; thou shalt increase friendship,” see Ar. Prov. 1. 687 


THE SIXTEENTH ASSEMBLY. 

The West.—Bj this nsnie the people of the East denote Africa 
from Tunis to Morocco ; bat not AndeJfts or Spsiu. 

The prtsggr of mse?.*-This is etrictly speaking the first 
prayer of the day, which is reckoned from sanset to ennset; 
though tho morning prayer is often called the first. The time 
of the prayer of simset begins a few minutes after the disap¬ 
pearance of the sun j the second prayer time, begins when 
the evening bss dosed in; the third at daybreak, ^ or^; tbs 
fourth a little after the^, or noon; and the Rm at the 
or afternoon, midway between noon and duak. Slight diferencss 
reepecting the time of these devotions divide the four orthodox 
secta of Islam, but it is illegal to pray exactly at aunset, sunrise, 
or noon, since this was the practice of the sun-worshippore. 

Per/omtd nith cmpUteness.~Jl}hii is interpreted to mean 
that it was performed in public, aince a prayer in public in the 
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mo&qnd is mere complete sud excellent then one performed in 
prlTSte: or it ms^mean that it was performed mth its full rite. 

Joined lo ie wkat rvas optionai. ~-Thtt ist had added to the 
/ard, orstricUf inoamheot inclicsUooe, the two eunneA inellDa' 
tloDi. The praters ooDsisC of so many or inclinatione. 

each with its aceompaDyiog recitations. Tbs number of ineli* 
nations varies with tbe different prsyere; but the prayer of 
sunset has three indinations wbloh &rt/ard, and two which are 
suffseA i and the meaning of the text is that HArith scoompJiBhcd 
all five. 

7b/ayly aceordiiig to the legend, was the fkther of all intrusive 
guests, who come without being Invited. According to Sberlsbi 
he was '(ofifi Ibn DalUl tbe Dftriml, and according to Abfi 
'Obaydeh, cited at tbe proverb " More intrueive than ^ofayl/’ 
Arab. Prov. ZI. S3S, he belonged to tbe tribe of *Abd Allah 
ilm Ghata^n. Hs dwelt at Kufa, and was knows by tbe name 
of “‘fofayl of tbe weddings,’' or "Tofkyl of tbs hiilos," from 
bis presenting himself unbidden at marriage feasts. Prom him 
every one who is that is, an intruder while people aro 
eating, or that is, an intruder while they are drinking, 
is called a ; and from the nature of £aetern society tbe 
race hae never Med. Tbe eatirioal stories at tbe espeuse of 
these people are innamerable. Oae of them is supposed to sing: 

W« ftre the people who wbea we ere invited Moept, sed wLea we sre 
forgotUa invite oarselves: 

‘'For wseey, 'Terhepe w$ were iavlCed, bat were tram home, sad the 
neeMoger <ame te us, but ooold aot Had ui.' 

Yet it is doubted whether Tofhyl ever existed, fbr Jib aignifies tbe 
coming ou of night upon day; and from this tbe name Tofayli 
may be figuratively derived, as one wbo comes upon a company, 
unbidden and unwelcome. 

CAciee oj Me yow^ cofflefs is tbe fiesh of the 

back from tbe ebouldere to the rump, including the bump. J\^ 
is tbe young camel till the time tbat it is weaned. In tbe 
Mo'allakah of Tarafeh, v, 9S, we read, “The flerving maids 
place the young camel on the coals and Kastffl to ns with slices 
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of the fat hump.'' Yet it is said. " Here fasipid than the fleah 
of the ydung camel." Arab. Prov. 11. 718. 

Th*y bottd tAeir Icopi to me, that ie, they road up to me. 
Tbii phraae boa :u ong;iQ ia the peeuliar poetore taken by Arabe 
when Bitting at thdr eaae. The Anba ia the desert bad, when 
aitdng, nothing: to reet their backs against; it was their custom 
tberefbre to drair up their knees to thdr stomachs, and then 
bind their back to their legs with o giarmcnt, or a piece of cloth, 
such as a tuibon ia made of. The thing with which tbie was 
done was called and the act of doing it ls^\. Or some* 
tioee the mau i^ecd his knees in this manner and aupportod 
himself by holding a sword in {h>nt of his leg:8; and sometimes 
he knit hie hands In front of them. Thus it was said that 
were “the walls of the Arabe,"that is, the things against 
which they rested tbeir baeba when aitting, The word ie very 
ininSciently translated ^loop;" and, indeed, it is impoesibls to 
render it in English- To loose the naturally means to rite ; 
and to bind them meana to sit down. To sit in this manner is 
the most easy posture among the Arabs, and would be adopted 
in aloDg conihhulation. It ia tor bidden during the sermon aa 
tending to aieep. 

Ths blinding lif^Atnsn^ that snaicAss anay the sight. Compare 
Koran ii, 19. 

TAs sip of the timid bird.^ln the Thirty*ainth Aesembly a 
similar comparison is used: "Not longer than the tasting of 
the drinker,” 

TAs two words are ^Ul, the ordained form of aaluto' 
tionfrom one Moslem to another. The men on tba or 
highest part of the barrier which separates Paradise from Hell, 
shall say to the people of Paradiee, '‘Peace be upon you,” Koran 
▼it. 44. It is not need to a person of another religion. The giving 
of this ealntallon to a Mofllem is not an obligatory duty,/arrf, 
but a precept of Tradition, sunmh. To retnm It however is 
obligatory, since U is said, Koran It. 88, If ye be sainted 
return a still bettor salutation, or at least rotnm it.” The 
former part of this command leads strict profeaBOrs to repeat 
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the full answer, wbict ia, “ On thee he peace and the mercy of 
God and hia bleeaingB; ” or at leaat ae mucli of thU formula as 
is neceasory to make it more complete than the original aaln- 
tetioa. The Tradition giTen by Baydftwl is that a man said to 
the Prophet, “ Peace be on thee.” The Prophet replied, " And on 
thee be peace and the mercy of God." Another then eud, “ Peace 
be on thee and the mercy of God,” to which the Prophet replied, 
“And on thee be peace and the mercy of God and hie bleeemga." 
A third men eaid, “ Peace be on thee and the mercy of God and 
bis bleasingi," to which the Prophet replied, “And on thee/' 
The man said, “Tbon heat ftJlen abort to me." The Prophet 
anawered that the man had loft him nothing Aarther to add, and 
that he had returned bla wiihea by saying,"And on thee.” 
Thus thia foil formula which unites all that can be desired for a 
man need not be exceeded in tlie answer. 

Tfu tao $alutaiicni, or pronouncings of »lhm.—Sliertshi says 
that theee ore the solhm uttered on enlering the mo^ne, and 
that uttered at the close of the two inelinaUons with which it is 
prop« to salute the moeque; or else It is the salhm uttered at 
the prayer of sunset, and tbot uttered after the inclinatlone. 
These opinions, no doubt, arise from the fact that only one saUm 
is necessary to the two inclinations with which the mosque 
must be saluted, so that if there were two lalflms there would be 
fonr inclinahons, which is unusual. But Ibe commentator died 
by De Sacy is of opinion that Hsrfri takes the word in 
its ordinary sense as a ealutation, so that it Would be the 
same ae dA. 

2U meutn^ir of lank-hiUted cAiWren.—is originally a 
post-horse or mule; it is then applied to a messenger who rides 
on sneh an animal, md, lastly, to any messenger. 

—Hariri, in the Durrah (Auth. Gram. Arabs p. 29, 
Teste Arabc), aays that a table is not »*ijU until the viands are 
placed on it; that, in fact, it menus a tahlo Utid imtkfood. The 
disciples smd to Jesus, 0 Jesus, son of Mary, is lUy Lord able 
to send down to us a table, »^U, from heaven?*' where their 
meaning is shown to be a tabU laid niih food, by their adding, 
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"We desire to eat of it." Eoran v. 112. ITntU the food u 
upon it» etje Hariri, it ia called This oploion, bowerer, 

ii cootrary to what ia stated ia Do Sacy’e CdmiDeotary, pi|^ 
ddO, fortbero ia alao aaid to aigoify the table only after 
the food ia on it. Both words mean tbo amol) table, or rather 
tray, on which fbod la aarred. 

Bscomi (tbiurd hy hsiny reporiAf.—The commenUton bare 
noticed that in the Koran ioatanoos of tbla property may be 
found a« ^ xai. 34; and IxsiT. 3. The 

loit ia introduced Into the anthor^a second aentenoa. It need 
hardly be aaid that in the Roras they are quite nnintentiooal. 
The learned bare djecovered them aa they have dfscorered that 
there are two vereea wbieh cnntaiiL all the letters of the alphabet, 
and many matters'of the same Idnd. 

Oriyinata viryin phroits tn Literally, " Deflower Tir^os of 

it." Compare Sixth Assembly. 

TU men of C<we.—The history of the Seren Sleepers, 
so famous In the Middle Ages, is an article of faith with the 
Moslems, aiacc it forms tbe subject of the earlier part of tba 
Eighteenth Sura, called tha Cttpe. According to the Christian 
tradition, the Seren Sleepere were young man of Ephesus, who, 
fleeing from the persecution of the Bmperor Deoiua, took refuge 
in a cave, and there slept through a long p^iod of time. Tha 
legend, like that of Endymion among the auoienta, haa singu¬ 
larly attracted tbe Imagination wherever it has become known. 
In Koran zviii. 8, it ia aaid, "Hast thou considered that (he 
men of (ho Cave and Ar Kaldm ware of our signs, a wonderf" 
The meaning of Ar Hakim ft tba subject of dispute. It was 
either tbe name of .the mountain or the valley in which the cava 
was situated, or of tbeir Tillage, or tba name of their dog. whloh 
is mentioned at Terse 17 as sleeping at tbe entrance of the cave, 
or else it is tbe nuns of a leaden or atone tablet on which their 
names were engraved by their countrymen, who built a chapel 
on the spot Crerae 20); or else “tbe men of Ar £ak!m " were 
distinct from the "men of the Care," who slept, fbr it is 
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related tliat tlie men of Ar Raldm wew tliree, who talciDg 
refage m a cave frocD a tempest were shut in l)y the fall of t 
rock. Each of them prayed for help through the metita of a 
good action which he hEid performed, When the firal had tbna 
adjured God, the moantaln cracked, ao that they could aee tho 
light; when the second bad apoken, it split, so that they could 
diatingnish each other, and when tho third had spoken, it opened 
and they were delirered.-,BdyddM. Eespecting the number of 
the Oompanions of the Cave the Koran leavee us in nncertainty. 

It is said, “ Hen will siy that they were three, and the fourth waa 
their dog; that they were five, and the sixth waa tbdr dog, con- 
jecturiog what is bidden; and they will eay that they ware seven. 
the eighth was their dog. Say, Hy Lord knows best their num¬ 
ber ; there are but few who know concerning them/' Nor la 
the exact duration of their sleep determined, for it is said ," They 
remained in their cave three hundred years, li-i 
which ie explained by Baydiwt to moan that oplnione differ 
aa to whether they remained three hundred or three hun¬ 
dred and nine years. According to the eame Oommenlator 
(verse 81) the opinion that they were seven in number Is 
the most correct; the names of six of them and of their 
dog are given on the anthodty of 'AU: the six were royal 
oounsellorsi and the seventh, whose name is not given, waa 
a shepherd who accompanied them. Some of the names are 
eeemioglf corrupUone of LaUn or Greek. Ibn ‘Abhii, cited by 
Sbertshi, gives the names differently; the dog, however, in both 
vareioDS is Kitmlt. This dog has been reckoned by some among 
the seven most celebrated animals; the others beieg the hu^hud 
or lapwing of Solomon, which hrcnjght him the news of the Queen 
of Sheba (Koran xxvii. 20); the camel of Silib; the cow of 
Moses, which gives a name to the second Sura; the fish of 
Jonah; the serpent of Eve ; and the peacock of Paradise. The 
hiatory of the people of the Cave was one of the tweaty-eight 
snloecla on which the Jew# of Rhaybar, at the infOgation of Abff 
Jahl and Welld ibn Mcgbayrah, questioned the Prophet. They 
sent five learned men thus to prove him, and Hobammed. though 
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DOthmg had been revealad to him on the subject, aoawered, in 
tba pmenoo of the Korajsh, that be would giTe the due repliee; 
truBtisg th&t O^ebriel would briog him the oxplaoatio&e from 
0od. But he ibrgot (o add, "if it pleaee 0od>" aod, to correct 
him, God left him fifteen daji without aoj dirioe help, eo that 
liie eaemiei trlanpbed over him. At laet, at the end of the 
fifteenth daf, Gabriel brought to him the verue of the Koran 
which aoewered the eevernl ^^neetione; but there waa also re¬ 
vealed at* the lame time the following, Say not of anything ‘ I 
will do it to-morrow/ without adding, 'If God will it.' ” Theee 
worde occur in the history of the Cave, Koran xviii. ^3, and bear 
witneas that this history was one on which tbs Prophet was 
entirely nninformed, at the time when he rashly accepted the 
challenged of the Jews. For the history of these questions see 
TabaH. 

Elam hin rvhc nearUs oj will he observed that in 

these sentences only the twenty-eight letters are considered, and 
that DO account is made of Uihdid or tannin, or even of the 
kamze^, in each a word as although it is essentially a 
letter. 

Ili nAc compietes tAc Aindness.—Oa tlie meaning of 
compare the verses at the end of the Sixth Assembly. 

Tfi mould, mid Ircak, eto.—t.c., to form sentences, and then to 
rqjcct them, on finding that they were deficient; to be at one 
zcoment ready to eolvo the diiBculty, and at tbe soxt unable to 
utter a word. 

2 euh That Is, I ecoh a eolntion of tbe difficulty from 
those around. The word ie used in a saying of *AU, which is 
interpreted to mean, ‘'When tho Imfim seeks for a word or an 
explanation, give liim one,*' You eay when tbe 

reader of the Koran stops (through ignorance what reading to 
give to a particular word), and yon explain to and give him 
an opinion; on the other bend, he when he solicits tide 
help. A somewhat similar use of tbe word occurs in tbe Thirty- 
first Aasembly, p. $90, De Sacy's edition; "Their seeking to 
taste of his speech.*’ 
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ify bn^xe my effort# were girea np ia despair, 
has been epoksa of ia Che notes to the Serentb AasetcMy. 

TJter4 is 0ns Zear«si, .el«.—These words are from Koran xii. 76, 
sad refer to the atratejem soggested by God to Joseph, of hiding 
his cap in Benjamin's sack. 

Sulm on ibs nstdy.^ Melee r^ez. The letters of these 
Tersea are the same whether read forwards or backwards, thoagh 
this is effected by counting the tugmenlative eiif which makas the 
of the last syllable. 

^Sxeslleni an tAie conywwy.—Metre kiml, which has been do- 
ecrihed at the Fourth Assembly. 

Prinea in bouniy -X bays thua translated in accordance with 
Shwlshi, who renders JjlU by tDekiog a form of 
JJ, in use among the people of Toinen. It is said in the 
Twenly-sarentb Assembly, ‘'I soionmed with'Arabs who were 
as depuUes of princesmoaning noble-apiriied men. The title 
is explained at Assembly KIghloen. This rendsplng is the 
more consistent with the sense, eince Abft Zayd praises the com¬ 
pany both fbr their elsTemsss and their liberality. 

54Wn fPOuU h$ as - For the former of these two 
persons, who is always spoken of as the pattern of eloquence, see 
the Fifth Assembly. BfiljJl was a man of Rabrah, or, as it b 
otherwise said, of lyftd. He bad oa impediment in his speech ibr 
which his name became proTcrbial, so that it is said, Mors longw- 
Usd than Once, when he bad a fawn nnder his arm, 

which he had bought for eleyen dirhems, he was met by people 
who asked him how much he had given; hestielchod out his 
arms and opened his fingers to express tea, and put out bis 
tongue to express one. The fawn which was under hie arm 
made Its escape. When censored for liis stupidity, he is asid to 
have answered in yene that a man could not help his own sta- 
pidity, and that when afflicted witii it, it was an ndyantage to him 
not to he able to speak fluently. Ar. Pro?. II. 146. 

7he gloominft has iwo set m.—These words are derived from 
the Sura called jiill, at the end of the Koran, ju-i signifies 
to bs omfinssd or obscured, as the night by dsikness or clouds, 
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or tbe ej8 by It u uid by some to apply tbera to the 
MlipBiDg* of the mooD. (Baydiwi.) SherUbi also readers the word 
by “ mooD," aod qoote* aTradiUon of Ay ish eh, that the Prophet 
oae night, looking at the moon, eaid to her, *' CommeDd thy sol f 
to God iVom tbe evil of this; for this ie tbs 

moon which is becoming eclipsed." I hate preferred to wtider 
it glooming;" but if it refer to the moon it may mean merely 
tbst tbe moon had eet. 

SgifPM rn$ and my hcvM.—Oa the repetition of whoa it 
ia joined to a pronoon so ns to form but one word with it, 
read tbe ludd etplansiioQ of llariri, in the Durrah; Antbol. 
drammat. Arabe, p. 44, Texts Arabe. 

Dittraetion.—iJ..^ is described se /gar and^^am caused hy 
Aunygr. It is used also to express angry petulance, or caprioe 
of mind. 

Sfi^nfgg.—laA^ is a fna^dar. 

To feoyh.^ijt is the reaerre or support of an army or 
attacking body; a band stationed behind soldiers for them to 
take refuge with in retreat. 

Rig reiwm.—which is one of seyeral ma^da/rg of 
i^T, signifies, according to some, only tbe rotuminy to one's 
^mily at rdyht. 

The goedflotg of adtanlayeg: the aursCTies, tho place where 
something is plsntod. This word Is used in the sense of a bride 
i>om whom ofispring is expected at Assembly Thirty‘nine, 
noless, indeed, we bare to read there without tbe point. 

Whon thou hast got iho pkoking.^idoixo mxUs^b. 

AoGogl mith “ Oivg nmf etc.—The meaning of this is, "when 
you ask, endeavour to get the ihvour iostsmtly granted, but 
when you are solicited, put off tbe asker as long as you can." 
ft is said proverbially, “ When he begs he nrges, and when he is 
begged of he puls off.” Ar. Pro?. 1. 41. In the Thipty-seventb 
Aeseobly it is said Bemains tbsrs one who when be is asked 
for food saye, ‘ Take? ’ ” At p. 509 of De flacy’s edition, some 
yersea of AI Bohtori are qoot^, the last of which expresses a 
similar Idea. 
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Wkoi is p^stponsd from what u odI^ due at some 

futora {im«. J:^T ) aignifies neither prssent nerfuture 

ivealtk. 

In thy which i» from is a word of 

Tarious moanioga, but aoeme hero to aigoity the perioardiom; 
tho ioieguiDOat i^ti) of tbo h«&rt. It is also said to sig^ufy 
tbs COPS of tbo heart or the heart’s blood. 


THE SEVENTEENTH ASSEMBIY. 

In tti heai.—i^yji\ is the ardour of the bone for the gallop, 
and thence tbo gallop itself. 

Cast m hia bucket among the huckate.^Kv. PrOT. 11. 4Sd. 
See also notes to Pifleonth AssoBihly. Compare also Ar. Pror. 
II. 260. 

Thinner than a mi.—Hariri, in the Darrab (Aothol. Oram. 
Arabs p. 91, Toste Arabs) says that a reed is only called^ 
when ft is out for writing; so kw, which ocours a few lines back, 
means only the thread or string of a secklaco. 

The s^ors.—Sberisbi reminds us that Hariri, in the Eorrah, 
osDsnres tbs use of and which, as they 

signify inetruments that are made up of a double blade, should 
he used in tba dual, as^Uij^. Tet Bberlsbi, though ackcow* 
1 edging that the duel is the more usual, aud the preferable form, 
gires iLstaoces of the use of the singnlar. The shears are called 
dry because they are used but seldom, and lie rusty during tbs 
greater part of the year. 

To toy loro oil he aimed is said of one who sthkee 

and kills the game on the spot; of one who strikes it so 
that it escapes, sod lingers for some time, To eat the latter is 
forbidden, since it is held to come undor the prohibitions of 
Eoran ii, 168 and v. 4. There is also a Tradition of the Prophet, 
“ Eat wbst thou hast strack so that it was killed at once, and 
leare wbat tbou bast struck so that it lingered.” 
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Until the qdirere nere empty. metaphor for the exhaos- 
tiOD of a store of oopversation bee already oceurrad. Acoordiog; 
to some there is a difference between the two names for a qoirer, 
Cwr and the former being a large aod wide quirer, with a 
ooTtr to it, intended for the wooden arrows, ealled which 

ward used b; the Persians; while the latter is of leather, made 
to hold the Arab arrows of reed, JJ. Other aamee are jJa^. 
wbioh oeoura in Assembly Twslre, and is said to mean a qulrsr 
of wood or of skin; which oooslats of two pieces of wood, 
joined together, and which is a leathern bag for arrows. 

Or the nvrtf ' SUence ’ ipere incumhent upon rAe».—The sense 
of tbeee words in the original is obscnre. Tbs Commentator 
cited by De Saoy explains them by the passage in the Koran, 
'' When the Koran is read listen to it and be silent/* rii. 203. 
The meaning in that case woold be, They were as speechleas 
aa if the duty of listening to the Koran were incumbent upon 
them.” But the phrase •JSJj tj.■!<»., Koran x. 93, 

means those on whom the word of God is eiiailithed and^d 
that they should not believe’* (Bayd&wi). Also Jyl! ^ oil 
Koran zxxri. 6, has a similar meaning. The pas* 
sage in the text may therefore be rendered. '’As if a sentence or 
judgment from God of silence had been sstabUsbed against them. 

The term q/yraee.- is techoically the term wbioh 

most elapse before a repudiated wife can be sent away: Koran 
1x7. 1*6< is also used in speaking of the time which 
should olapse before she marries again. The meaning in the 
text Is simply, I have given you your full time/’ 

The tether ^ is the long rope by which animals 

aro tied when gratiog. 

imli ruh (he tpari.^'ln De 8acy*s Commentary it is said 
that to give to the sense of blame is a mistake; but 1 cao- 
not bat think that the ambiguity was present to Hariri’s mind, 
who is fond of surprising the reader by such plays of language. 

The liyhi of cheerfulneia.>~-The primitive meaning of^\^ 
is the foretokem or eameete of anything; and it is used iu Uiis 
sense in the reversed reading. Then it was applied to the 
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etrftaks of light which the dawn makes io the eight, and which 
ore earaesta of the coming moroiog. Hence in the text it 
eignifiea (he bright gleams of a ohaerfal coontenance. 

£hqtten£9 in spuch is witefisri^t to AearCa.—Tbla ia taken 
from a traditloul utterance of M^^ammed: ” Some elCH^aenee 
(op expoaltlon) ie ae witchoraft.*'' The occasion on which it was 
epoken is given with (he proverb. Arab. Ppot. 1.1. 

Ssl/ rutr^nt.^^j is defined in the Ta'rlftt as the ahsiniDing 
from whst is doubtful for fear of fhlliog Into what is forbidden. 

Ths onsamtnt ^rulers it haSrsd oj (i^amepa. — Mohammed 
said, " He who defhmee ble seighbonr to the Prince iojuree hie 
Prince, bis neighboor, and bimselt/* 

Bacellencs ia w Me hand ^ Ood; /fe^«s it to whm kt xoill^ 
These worde are from Koran Ivii. 29, where they are used ae a 
rebake to ''the people of the Book’’ or of ''writing,that ia 
the Jews and Chriauaos, who pcseseied Soriptarea, and deepised 
the Prophot^s revelatioo. K&rith consoles bimeelf for hie in* 
ferlority to Abh Zayd by rejecting that literarj gifU are in the 
bande of Ood. 

Ido not iahi /or/sU oj «y ^wpiZs: aa I do from my unsne- 
eeesiUl competitors. Ae Karttb wee only a listener, not one of 
the contend^ in the strife of eloquence, bat an bumble leuaer, 
Abd Zayd will not take a present from him. 

Bs Aba That is, 1 hope and believe that tbou art Abfl 
Zayd. The Prophet seeing Abft Tberr al Ghaflri, at a distanoe, 
before he could well distinguish him, said, " Be Ab(t ^err,’’ 
thatia, “ I hope that tbou art he," or “ God ordmn that tiou be 
he." 

Be iooloTsd tho Potver of Ood and 9ur return to 
or signidea he ejaculated \ iy ^ (There as no 
etreOglh and no power but in God). signides he ejacn- 

Jated^^y»•J; Ul Ulj ill (We belong to, or are in the hands of, 
God, and to Him we return). These are exclamations uttered at 
the befalliug of calamity. 

25me hath drann hi* ewori.—The metre of these verses 
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and tlioy belon^p (o tbe tbird whiob is ind ift 

dnt imffjj nlueb ia the meaaore being 

1( ii to ba ooticad that ooeb line ends with taken in a 
different lease. 

L&oa9 cur locpt : to rise up. See Siiteeatb Awembl^. 

Ws i99nt atundcr the bandc cf Saba.—The allusios bere 
is to Iba most famous event in early Arab biitory. namely, 
Co vbeC ia called or the buTstiog of the dyke of Mfrrib, 

in Yemen, by wkicb tbe reputed descendants of Saba were 
scattered to Cbe extremities of Arabia, and into Syria, and Irak. 
Tbe subject bos been almost exbaaeted bySylveetre de 6scy. 
in the masterly essay wbiob is contained in Vo), xlviii. of tbe 
ifdmotrea dc FAcadimie Scyalc dn Jnecrij?tions el SelUa^ltttru. 
To this work, and to the Arabic texts which the learned author 
has published with it, tbs student who desires full information 
on tbe sobject ia referred, It will be here necessary Co give 
only snch a brief narrative as will explain the Bllaaion in tbe 
text. According to Arab tradition, there was in Yemen or 
South Western Arabia a large and fertile country inhabited by 
the deecendante of Saba, C. Mas'ddi deicribea it as diatin. 
guished above all others fbr ita rich fields, its gardens and its 
meadows, its bnildlogs and canals, its fine trees and plentiful 
riven. In this happy country, which was called the land of 
6aba, there was situated a great city called Mflrib, wbicb was 
Che capital of its kings, a powerthl race of monarobs, who had 
defeated all their enemies. But all this prosperity was artificial. 
The oountry hod been originally nolababltable, on occonnC of the 
freqaentinundations; since the torrents rushed down /Vom tbe 
mono tains, sweeping harvests and cattle before them. But 
Lo^:mAo, son of 'Ad, he who is called “ Lokmfin of the Vnltures,” 
and who must not be confounded with Lokofin al Hakim, son of 
Bg'urft, of Cbe children of Asar, who was sister’s son to Job, or, 
as others say, son of Job's maternal sunt, and who was a wilneaa 
of tbe power of God in giving David the skill to moke coats of 
mail (Bay^wi on Koran xixi. 11), became king of the country, 
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afUt the dastmctioii of th© race of *Ad, Fot an acconntof 
" Lokmftn of th© Vultupea,” see Tabari, at the hiatoty of tiie 
prophet Hod. This Lo^cQ&n tnraod the ohanneU of some of the 
riTera, and gave them an outlet to the sea; to reetralQ the rest, 
ho conetrnoted bctiveen two high mountaine, at the mouth of a 
rarine into which the waters precipitated themeeWea, a etrong 
d 7 ke, which caused the floodi to form a great baiiu or reservoir. 
Id this dyke wer© opening® through which the huebandmea 
drew off supplies of water tor their delds« and the conntry of Mhrib 
became tortile, popnloni, aud rich. This prosperity endured for 
ages. Lokm&n himself is said to have lived three thousand five 
hundred years, hAvlng been granted by Qod a life equal in 
length to the livee of eoven vultures, sach of wbloh lived five 
linodred years. His life only eatue to an end when the last 
vulture, wbloh was named Lubad (o^J) died. At lost the country 
cBine under the government of ‘Amr ibn'Amir Mnxayklyh/ or 
tbs Tsartr, who wee so called because he tore up, every ovening, 

I he 4I*., Of pair of garments, which he bad worn diiring the 
day; for hie pride was such that he would sot wear them again, 
or suffer another to wear them. A more probable derivation is 
that he ^ or “ lore away ” the people from tbelr settle- 
meats. TblB'Aror descendsd, aceording to Mas'hdl, toom Saba, 
through Kahjftn and Aid, Ee had a wife named Zartfet al 
Khayr, who was a divlneress of great skill, and who at bar 
death left her Jinn, or familiar spirits, to Shikk and Satth; 
ee has been noticed already in the biatory of Shikk. In 
bis time there arose a toar that the dyke would give way. 
'Amrftn, brother of *Amr, who was also a diviner, received 
presages that the people would be scattered into distant coQn> 
tries. Zarlfeh dreamed that a great cloud covered the conntry, 
out of which came tbonderbolU that destroyed all they fell upon, 
She declaimed her dream to her husband in prophetic rhythm; 
and her freuey was encb that they held her fast till she grew oalm. 
Afterwards, when her husband was absent and giving her cause 
fov jealousy, she went to seek him, but Ihree moles stood upright 
before her; a tortoise turned on its back in her path, aud the 
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trees were agitated vitbout a wind. She thread bar waj ioto ber 
husbaad’s preseoee, acd ia a propbeUe fnaty declaimed, ''By 
the light and tbe darkneae; By tbs earth and tbe heaven; Surely 
each tree aball parieh; And the waters shall return as in the 
times that are past.'' "Who hath told thee thatT’ said 
'Amr. "The moles/* she answered ia tbe same straiu, " have 
shown me years of eslamity, in which the sou shall separate 
iVom the father." In the end she bade 'Amr go and eiamine 
tbe dyke, and if be ibund a rat making holes in it, be sure 
that the destraetion wonld come to pass. He went, end found 
that it was to, sod told wbat be had seen in some verses 
of the metre r^. 'Amr then determined to quit the country ; 
but befog desirous to obtain a good price for his property he 
devised a stratagem which would give him an excuee for selling 
it, without telling his people ftat it would soon be wortblose. 
He made a feast, and contrived that he should he struck by a 
yonth who was present. When he had received the blow be 
declared that he could never best such an insult, and that he 
would dispose of all be bad and depart. When be bad arranged 
his affiiira be revealed what was to happen, aud a general emi¬ 
gration took place. God then sent great rains which burst the 
dyke, aud ruined the country of Mirib. Such is tbe legend. 
Before proceeding to discuss the historical event on which it 
rests, it will he as well to cite tbe passage in tbe Korea conoem- 
ioglt, and tbe opinions of tbe oomuientaiors, At Sura iixiv. 
14, it is said, " Saba had in its dwelling a sign of our power ; 
two gardeai, right and loft: we said Eat of tbe gift of your Lord, 
aud be tbaokful to him: your oouatry is a goodly one, aad your 
Lord is forgiving. But they tnraed aside (iVom tbsakftilnesa) 
and we aent on them tbe Sayl tl'Arim, and for their two gardens 
we gave them two with Wlter fruit, and tbe tamarisk and scanty 
lotus." In this paseege k«^ is interpreted to be any bitter 
fruit, or to be tbe fruit of the kind of trees called 'With 
respect to it Is interpreted by BaydAwi as " trouhlMome," 
or "dieastrone," or as "a violent rain," or "a rat," tbe word 
" torrent" being put in annexion with 'rat,’ because a rat bwed 
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through the dam which BUhta bad coiutracted for tbem» and by 
which eh a kept in the water, having Uit oriflcea according to the 
wanU of the inhahitante; or else it ii a high bank, founded as a 
dam ; ia which last case it is the plural of which means 
hioptd up stonst \ it is also said to be the namo of the valley 
from which tho torrent camo. These discordant opinions eon* 
duce to the belief that was a word of th e language of Yemen, 

the meaning of which woe not usdentood by Xorayaji. It ie, 
however, the prevalent opioion among the learned that 
meane a dyke, and to this the analogy of the Hebrew leode 
weight. In the song of hfoses, Eiodus X7. 8> it ie said 
O'O. For a htap, eee Cant^ vii. 3; and Ruth iii. 7. 

Of the epoch of the boreting of tbs dyke of M&rlb it is im* 
possible to speak with accuracy. It took place probobly more 
than a century after the birth of Christ. M&rib is mentioned 
by Pliny ae a dourtsbing city in his time; and even Bayd&wi, 
with all hii orthodox respect for tradition, admits that the ca* 
lamlty occurred between the time of Christ and Mo^iammed. 
Other writers also speak of it as having occurred b the 
a some applied pre*emlneDt]y to this period. De 8acy, reriew* 
iog the various narratives and genealogies, places it between 
150 and 170 a.n. M. Cauasin de Perceval, Eesal, I. 87. 
inelioes to a somewhat earlier epoch, the beginning of tlte 
second century. Bat respecting the emigration which took 
place we are in less doubt. The tradition related by Mae'^1 
ie that *Amrhn, tbe diviner, indicated the direction that each 
ikmily should take sccordiog to iU strength and courage. 
Those who followed Amr Muaayklyh himself jonrneyed to the 
laud of Akk, which ie on the sea coast in the uorthem part of 
Tetneo, and were received boepitdbly by the tribes. Here (hey 
eetablished themeelvee, according to Mae ddi, near a pool called 
Obassftn, from which they afterwards took th^ name; and here 
'Amr died. He was eucceeded by his son Tbalabeb, in whose 
time, or soon after it, the emigrants, who were oelled from their 
ancestor the Benfr Asd, came into the district of Mecca, and 
either destroyed or greatly reduced the power of Jorhom. Some 
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of the deu«nd&aU of Azd soltled Id tbo coontry of 'Omftii, 
wero, eeccrding^ to tba men of whom 'Amr&n 

add, To who have a fu^renchin; purpoae, and a etroog: camd, 
and a new provieion bag," that ii the boldeit and richeet of 
the people; and they were odled afterwarda A 2 d of 'OmAn. 
OtUeri.leee enterpriiiog, eettled among the Korda in the country 
of EamaclAn, under WAdl'ah eon of *Amr. They became eon* 
founded with that people, and lienee the tradition that the Rurde 
are the deaeendanU of *Amr MorayldyA. Othere repaired to 
Mina iu the Kejd, which ie the aaine aa SlrAh. Theee obtained 
the name of tij\ hecauae of the divisione which aubeeqnently 
reigned among them. After the death of *Amr the emigrant 
families who went with him divided and settled in various 
countries. The family of his son Jafneh established Itself in 
Syria. Owe and Rharrsj, sons of Tha*labeb, fixed them¬ 
selves at Tatbrib, afterwards called Medina. MAlih settled in 
Irak. The tribe of ^ay went to the Nejd. Tbe history of these 
emigratione is very obscure; but it is sufficiently established 
that many of the Doet powerful tribes of Arabia and the 
northern country, including the royal race of GLaasAn and tbe 
Eho:Ash at Mecca, came trom Temen. It bas been conjectured 
with great probability that political causes, as well aa a falling 
otf in tbe fertility of the country, may have been the cause of 
this celebrated emigration. 

Tbe Arabio writers generally make Saba tbe son of Yasbjob, 
tbe son of Ttfrob (who was the first person who spoke Arabic 
or made it olaar by tbe tbe eon or descendant of 

Kabiio. Saba had the name of *Abd Sbeins (servant or 
worshipper of tbe sun), and be begat two eons, Himyar and 
KablAo. This genealogy shows that they consider the Klim- 
yarltic Arabs of the south to be identical in race vri^ tbe 
ancient Sabeans. The name of Saba is, no doubt, of 
very great antiquity, since at Genesis z. £8, Sheba ie made 
tbe son of Jektan, whom the Arabs identify with 
There is another Sheba tbe soft of Raamab and grandson of 
Cosh mentioned at verse 7, with whom the former must not be 
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confounded. This Shebe son of Ha&cn&b bee, like Sbeba the 
gTandaoQ of Abrabaci, a brother catled Dedao, from which it 
would aeeoi that two diiCeront genealogies hare been attributed 
to a aiogle race. 


THE EIGHTEENTH ASSEMBLY. 

WitA troMlJeri .—Aocordiog to eome, is applied onl^ to 

those who are mounted on oaiuele, and he who is mounted on a 
horse is called of which the plural in use le ae the 

owner of, or attendant on, mules, asses, or elephants, or the rider 
on OSS of these animals, Is culled the plural being 

formed by the addition of ^ But others deny this, and ^note 
the verse of Imr al Rays— 

" When tbc 7 mount their horses, and put on their breast-plates, 
tbo earth grows hot though the day be cold i" Blwfin, p. 42, 
This, it is said, is a proof that can bo applied to horses. 
Bnt Sheitshi points out that the former opinion is, after all, 
correct, for (be Arabs, when ihsy use alone, apply it 
always to the riding on camels; .aod if riding on any other 
animal be intended, the name of the animal is meotioned, as in 
the Terse quoted, Ilarlri, in the Borreh (Authol. Gran. Arobe, 
p. 54, Teite Arabe), says that onght not to be used of a 
mixed body or train of animals, since it applies to camele only; 
and eo signifies exclusively one who is meuntsd on a 
camel. But be admits that A1 Khalil ibn A^med allows 
and to be applied to people mounted on any kind of 

beasta, toe difference between the two words bebg that toe latter 
is applied to a more numerous company than the former. In 
accordance with this high authority, I have translated 
simply tra9$lUrs. 

The Betti Nomayr descended from GbataAu, 

through Ehaeaf, Haw&zin, Bekr, Mu&wiyeb, 8s$a*sh and 
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'Amif. Tb«j dvelt 20 the pleine beyond the uountBioe which 
Mpvate Tih&meh from K«jd, end eiteaded u fn north aa 
Tithrib (Meditui). The eooe of *Aatlr were Hilfd, QhaoJ, 
Eftbt*&h and Nomayr Uee Cauisia de PerceTal’a Genealogical 
Tablea, No. X., part A,), a&d the aoni of Eabi ab were 'Amir ihn 
Bahlab, Eildb, and Ka*b. Though having thia eelebrated kindred, 
Komayr ref\ided to ally itaelf with another tribe, and Lance ii 
known aa one of the three The derivation of 

i^*Mr doubtful; bot itic applied to a tribe whiob ii atroog enough 
to depend on itaelf, and will not form alli^oea or confederaoiee 
with any other; 10 tbat to aay of the eons of Sneh an one that 
they are a neana that they are atrong and able to defend 
themed rea. Sberlahi aay a, “The 6en<l Konayr are a tribe of 
the Bentl dafa*ab, and one of the of the Araba, and the 

most noble of the fkioiliee of Eays eon of Gbayl&n (Gbataftn 
iaaued from Mod&r by Eaye ibo Gbayl&n). Now the Jamr&t of 
the Arabe are three, and were called ao because they multiplied 
among themeelTea and no others miked with them, for^^^in 
the speech of the Arabs aignidee eoUecthi^ together; these were 
tbe Bent! Nomayr and the Benft '1 Hdrith ibn Ea'b and the 
Benfl Dabbab (son of fidd son of Tdbikbab eon of Elyas son of 
Uodar). Two of tliese became eitinct, tbe Bcn6 Dabbsh by 
confederating with Hib&b, and tbe Denii *1 H&rith by confederal' 
ing with Me^hij, and Nomayr alone remaiaod. One of their 
poeta baa said, 

*Nca«yr tr« the Jaursb of the Arebe; tbejoeue not to bora Id wtr.’” 
To understand thii verse it mnst.be borne in mind that 
aigoidoa a “live coal" aa well is an independent tribe. Yet 
with all this pride of raco it does not appear that they played 
any pre-eminently distinguiabed part in early Arab history. 

Wealth and norM.—This ia the beet rendering I can find for 
thie phrase, which belongs to (he clau known as The 

two worda have almost tbe same meaning, if^ be considered 
to he, like a supply of anything which one baa acquired. 
When ueed negatively tbe phrase meana that a man ia poor and 
useless, Arab. Pror. IL 634; and here tbe sense may be that 
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tbe; Wdre & prosperous and serricesMo people. But Shertsbi 
gives to tbe moUpboricftl seoee of friendship, which is con¬ 
sistent with the meaning of^ as ft ma^dar-, fbr the latter 
signifies tbs bringing in provision for one’s friends or fellow 
travellers; so that the phrase otj mean in the tent nsH-lo-do 
and Uberal people. • 

MaHnfi a marriage/eaet.^iUJ^ is used espeoiaJlj in the sense 
of a feast at a wadding; compare a note to Assemblf Blevan. 
SjjU is any feast to which pereose are invited. is the 

general multitude; those who, as it were, troop or hurry in to a 
feast when they are invited. See Commentary, p. 878, De 
6aoy’s edition. is a yenereU imiation as opposad to 

Syoj, a eelecl invitation. 

Both of eeitled land and of deeeet; otherwise celled 
Jsl, the people of mortar, that is, those living in perma¬ 
nent houses; and J.ai, the people (f goai'e or comete hair, 
that is, those living in teuls made of such usaterlala. Accord¬ 
ing to the commentary on a verse in the Hamftseh, p. 670, 
Arab. Test. was a nan who was of the pare race of tbe 
Arabs, whether he lived in cities or in the desert; while 
were those who dwelt in the desert, whether Arabs by race or 
not; and one of tbe latter was The Commentator 

quotes a verse, *'They call ns <--^1 It oar same.” 

Both the important and those of no account.—Both those 
whom it was necessary to invite, as hia own relatives and 
friends, and the ohlsf loerchaote cf the caravan; and thoso who 
might have been neglected, as the servants and drlvors, and tbe 
lower daes of people. This ie the explanation of Bliertsbi. a nd 
ie obvionsly more reasonable than tbe others given in Be Sacy's 
Oomnientary. 

Of one hand and tioo: What was soft and might he eaten with 
one baud, as thartd, and the like, and what needed to be broken 
or pulled to pieces by using both hands, as meat. This ex¬ 
pression is ascribed to Hasafin ibn Tbhbit, who, being blind, 
was at a feast of tbe Ansar or Moslenu of Medina with bis son 
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Abd &r Eahmftn. Whra tb« tbarfd was Mt oo, be said. “ Mf 
SOD, is it of one band or two V “ Of ooe," aniwered hii eon, 
and ^aseln pnt forth one band to eat it: When tbe roast meat 
oaioe be aaked the aame question, and being; told that it was of 
'‘two bands," he abstaioed ; thinking, it would seem, that be 
oonld not out or tear it docentlj iron tbo dieb IQce tbe others. 
Hassin Ibo Tbbbit wu one of tbe chief poets of tbe da^e of tbe 
Prophet, and one of tbe three whu sang; his praises in opposition 
to tho astirlcsl poets on tbe other tide. Tbe other two were 
Kih ibn HUik and 'Abd Allah ibn Bawfthab. He died i..E. 04, 
at tbe age, it is said^ of ISO years. Details concerning bim 
will be fonnd in Ganesin de Perceval's Eisai; tbe reader may 
also be referred to BBmmeivPargatall’a LiteratwyucMcAts. A 
great number of bis Terses are to be found in tbe Sirat or 
and a fragmeot io tbe Ham&seb, p. 737, Ar. Text. It was to 
his poetical powers that the conversion of tbe tribe of Temlm 
was mainly dne, nnee he vanquished their chief poet in a 
mulbkharah, Like Horace, he was more eminent for bis poetry 
than for bis conrage on tbe battle field; and bis cowardice lost 
him tbe fovour of the Prophet, who was also incensed against 
him as one of tbe calumoistors of 'Aylsbeh in tbe a^r of 
3afwdn ibn al Mo'atfal. When 'Ayiabeh’e innocence was re¬ 
vealed to Mohammed (Koran, xxiv. II) he ordered Hassfto and 
some others to receive each eighty strokes with a rod; a punish¬ 
ment which is still inflicted by Moslems on tbosa who folsely 
acouse a vroman of adnltery. 

Tmtm, a fountain In Paradise, At Koran Ixxxiii. 27, itJs 
said that tbe wine cf tbe blessed shall be mixed with Tesnlm, 

" a fountain at which those who are brought near (to God) shall 
drtok." According to Baydiwi, it is called Tesnlm from tbe 
lofUnaes of its position, or tbe nobility of its draught. He, how¬ 
ever, considers that a distioetios is made in tbe text between the 
and tHa rest of the people of Paradise ; and that the 
meaning is that tbe former will drink of tbe fount of Tesnlm 
nnmixed, and tbe latter mixed. In Frey tag's Lexicon it is said 
that the fonnt of Tesnlm Bows over the place called . It 
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u dsewbere defined &8 the biggest nud ooblaet of the drinks of 
Paradise. 

Its with i:esr ia a hevj or dock of women, or of 

birds, like the or of deer; and with /et^ is s bord 

of gracing cacaels. 

Bsvenffs cry of those who call on tbeir fellows to take 
blood revenge for murder. A verse of HassAn ibn Thibit is os 
fbllows: " Speedily sbalt thou bear in their dwellings ' God is 
great I Oh the revenges (ot 'Otbnidn;"’ or, Oh, ye avengers 
of *Othmin; that Is, the ory of those who shall take revenge 
for Otbuifin. Another reading of this verse is cj^U, said to be 
a transposition from yj. See Lane, Book T. p. 323. The 
meaning of the author is that the guests prepared to set upon 
the sweetmsata as men rnsh to their revenge. 

M ihs Usard^hm Ms jUh. —The lizard was supposed not to 
drink ; but, when thirsty, to open his mouth to the wind. So 
the Arabs said, I will not do so and so until the lizard goes to 
water;" and the phrase "Quenching thirst more easily than 
the lizard," became prOTsrbkl. Arab. Prov. I. p. 573. In the 
Thirty-eighth Assembly, it is said, "Praise and parsimony eaa 
so 111 be united, that this may be thought a lizard and that a 
fish." In the Fiftieth Assembly the author describes Basra 
from its maritime position sa a place where ships snd camels 
meet, where the lizards and fish oome together. Both and 
signiiy laiys ySiA 

As Koddr dmonf TAemUd. —Themfid ti many times mentioned 
in the Koran as one of ths ancient peoples who were destroyed 
fur tbeir wickedness. At ix. 71, it is said, " Have they not 
heard of those who went before thdra, the people of Noah and 
*Ad and Tbamfrd, and the people of Abraham and the inhabitants 
of Uidian, and of the eubverted cities?" (the Cities of the Plain). 
Again, at 1.12, “ Before them the people of Noah and the men 
of Hass (dee Bajdiwi ou zzv. 40), and Tbamfrd, and 'Ad, and 
Pbaraob, and the hrethien of Lot. and the people of ZL31 or 
(Uidian), and the people of Tohba' (Bay<Mwi on zliv. 56) 
treated prophets as impostors." Thamlld are said to have been 
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iababitftQte of Al Hijr, in the coontry botwesn Hij &2 and 8yria, 
whero to this day dtfdUlDgft bevrii in the etone an to be foond. 
wbiob, Moordisg to the Koran and to Hoalem tradition, be¬ 
longed to Thain6d. Koran xt. 80- The pauagea of the Koran 
on which tbe tradition of the deetruction of TbamAd ie baaed, 
are, flritly, tIu 71-77, where it is said that God sent to 
Thamijd tboir brother ?blibj who gave them the sign of a ihe- 
enmel, wbieb they killed, and were tbemeelrea destroyed by an 
eartbtjQake. Bay^dwl, in the commentary on tbia pasaage, makes 
Thnmttd to be the son of'Abar, eon of Aram, eon of Shorn, 
eon of Noah; but he alio dtee an opinion tiiat the tribe receiTed 
its name from (be scarcity of water, x*j being a scanty pond 
of water. The pedigree of $4liK he gives ae eon of *Obayd, 

’ eon of Aeaf, aon of MAeih, son of 'Obayd, son of Hithir, 
son of Thamlid. SecCFndfy, Koran xi. 64-71, then xxvii. 
46-53, not to mention other freqoent references to the story. 
An accoant of the destraction of Tham6d, based on these pas¬ 
sages and on tradition, is given by Baydkwi el vii. 76 ; but the 
complete legend will be found in Tabari, whoee narratives in 
tbla as in BO many other ossea anbaequent authors only repeat 
with variations. Tbamiid lived in the country which had for¬ 
merly been inhabited by*Ad, and hollowed tbe rocks for their 
dwelUnge. They were idolaters, and God sent to them their 
brother $hlih to convert tbem. They cballen^^ him to gio 
forth with them on a feast day, and to call upon his God, while 
they called on their idols; and promised that if be should be 
answered while they were nnsuccesaful, they would worship his 
God. They fruitlessly called on their idols, and then angrily 
bade him give them n aigo. “Thon art bnt one of the 
wizards; thou art but a man like onrselvee; bring a sign if 
thou be of the tratbtellera.’' Koran zxvl. 153. $4Uh asked 
what sign they desired, ai^ they sidd, ** Bring ont of that rook 
a she'Camel and her fosl, of a red oolonr, which shall walk and 
graze.” The rock opened and the camel came forth. ^Alih 
said to them. ” Do her no bans, lest the pumshmeat of the 
great day take hold on yon,” (xxtl 166). Now Thamhd 
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having but nne w«U ware forced to be careful of their water, and 
whenever the ebe-camel went to drinh, which wee ercrj other 
day, she drank the well dry. Then it was agreed that the water 
should be one day for the camel, and the other for the tribe. Bat 
it was revealed to S&tih that the camel shonld be killed hy one 
who was not yet born, and that he would be a child with red 
hair and bine eyes. The people therefore killed nine new-born 
children who answered this description; till at list the prophet 
bocame hated, and the nine fhthers of the murdered children, 
who aro supposed to be alluded to at Koran xxvii. 49, saved 
the tenth child, who was Kodir, son of a woman named 
Kodayrah; his fhther*s name was B&lif. Then they liy in woit 
to kill $iljh, but Ood caused a rock to IhU upon them. When 
Kod&r grew np he became an opponent of the prophet, and 
undertook to kill the ehe-oamel, which he did by hoaghing her, 
whence he ie celled asUI JU. The ibal then disappeared, end 
Qod destroyed the people of Tbamhd by a cry fVon heaven, 
^odhr became proverbial as one who brought evil on hie race; 
eo that it is said, ‘'More .unlucky than the hougher of the 
ehe-oamel;’' <‘More nulneky than the Bed Man of *Ad:'’ 
*Ad being either confliscd with Tbamhd by mistake, or used 
because Tbamhd was related to *Ad; for soos of the genealo¬ 
gists say that Tbamfid was tbs cousin of *Ad. Day^wi says 
that their chief was Jondo', sen of Amir, and that he believed: 
and that those who opposed S&bk Tkawwdb, eon of 'Amr, 
and AI Hobftb, tbs keeper of their Idols,* and Ribib, son of $aghr, 
their diviner. See his oommentary on Koran vil 76, for these 
and other details. 

Tfrnr wpukhres: literally, their icmh nmnd*-, the heaps of 
atones piled up over a grave. In a Tradition 
sigoides, Do not heap up stones over my grave, bat leave it 
level.” 

And uxu /ite from Having eworn that he would not 

eit near the vase, he coold not return without ein until it was 
taken away. The respect for vows of this kind may be noticed 
in several places in the an^or'e work. When Abd Zayd’s host 
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iD AfiMmbly Fifteen ewenw ih&i he will not let him lodge in 
the houBe, Abi!i Zayd et ono* go« out into,the fain, eince U 
would be a ein to induce a man to break aneb a row. Also 
when Abii Zeyd rowi that he will depart, Hlritb doee not leek 
any further to detain him. 

OUm « a ftcftviyer.—At the proeerb “More dirulgiag than 
glnse,” Arab- Pror. If. 980, ie a oompoeitlon which Hariri 
may bare bad in mind. It li an addroBi by a poet, 6abl ibn 
Hhrdn, in praise of glaefl, in oppoaitlon to another poet who bad 
indited one In praiee of gold. 

TAt nilehcm/t of Compare Koran ii. 06. For 

BhtOl and MArCfc, and their Bednedon by Zohnrab, Bee Bay^iwi 
on the paseage. 

Oino U/g to ons burUd afiw.-^Theee words hare reference to 
the practice of burying female children aliee, which prevailed 
among the ancient Araba- In Ibe aublioe Sura of the Koran 
called^^i/sil Gixxi), it is said, “ When the girl buried alire shall 
be asked for wbat sin she was slainand the passage refera to 
the practice which BtiU in Mohammed'B time lingered among 
tho tribe of Temira, and was only completely eradicated by the 
indueoce of Islam. It is probable that in remote times it was 
connected with the euparsdtious rite of sacridciog children which 
was common to all the Semltee, and waa praotised by the Jews 
up to the age of the Oaptirity, as we learn f^m the dennneiationB 
of Jeremiah, vil. $1; xix. 5. But in later timee it waa aacribed 
to the poverty of many of the tribce, which made them desire to 
hare among them only those who could hear hardship in time of 
need, and to their fear of diihcnonr, aooe women were often 
carried off by their eneraiee io forays, and made slavcB aod 
eoncubinee to strangers. 8o that at a wedding the wish to the 
newly-married pair wsb *' With concord and sons/' 

see Aiaembly Twenty-ninth, p. 864, Ds Bacy’s edition: or 
“ With concord and pennanenco, with sons and no dnughtere." 
Bo strong was this feeling, even in the time of the Prophet, that 
at Koran xrl. 69, it is used as an argument against those Arabs 
who, like the tribes of Khosi'ah and Einftneb, said that tbe 
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angalfl wew tho daughters of God. “They attribute danghtew 
(0 God, Glory be to him is ueed io the Eorao when aoy 

blasphemous suppoaitlca is to be repelled); yet they wish them 
not for tbemaelres. When &'female ohUd is aanoaoced to one of 
them, his ^e grows dark, and he is as though he would choke.” 
Compare Koran srii. 42, andMxrii. 153. Tba oldar proverbs 
ahow the prevalence of thlsiobumslioD of female children, and 
the belief of the Arabs that it was praiseworthy. It was said 
“ To send women before (to the other world) is a benefit. Ar, 
Prov, 1, 228. Also cyLJl ^j, “ The burying of 

girls is e generons deed/' and The best son-iO' 

law (or marriage relative) is the grave.” The little rogard for 
relationship through females among the tribes is expressed in 
some verses attribnted to Gbaeehn ibn Wa*loh, at p. 250 of the 
Ham&seh. In the commentary is qnoted the proverb, ” Onr 
sons' sons are oor sons, but our daughters’ sons ars the sons of 
strangers.” From some verses of Isl^dk ihn Rhalaf, page 140 
of the Hamhseb, we perceive tbs reasons which may have 
induced a father to put an end to his daughter's days. The 
post says;— 

W«r« It not fbr Omcjmeh, I would set be eaddned *t want, tor 
would I Mdur* the glooio in the dark sight. 

She malcM me wish to lire, iloce I know hew eba will be ooDteuBed m 
SB OTphUrWhea her brothers of the wonb are chnrliah to her. (Bro* 
there by her mother but not by her Ihthor.) 

1 fear that poverty may loue day reaoli her, and tear away Ler vefl.M 
that ahe wUl be aa roast'on the tray. (See Aaeembly Twelve.} 

6be daairee my Ufa, but'l long fbr her desUi, through oompseeioo oo 
her; for to women death ia the moat genaroua guest. 

Yet, with the comparative softening of manners which took 
place in the age before Mohammad, the Inhutoation of dcughters 
esems gradually to have been abandoned. It was kept np 
longest io the tiibe of Temlm (see the proverb ” More wander¬ 
ing tban the maid buried alive;” Ar. Prov. II. Id) : an evil 
which is attributed to ^ys ibn *Agim. chief of Tomim, a hero 
praised by Mohammed as the noblest of the Arabs of the desert: 
some elegiac verses on him are to be fonod at p. 367 of the 
HamUeli. Aa Temlm bad refused tribute to Kcfmlu, king of 
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Hin, tile latter had sent hie eqnadroa of cavalry, called Dowsar, 
(for which see the proverb More valorooe than Do wear Ar, 
Prov. L 198) and had carried off, among others, the daughter of 
Eaya. Kegotlatiooa were entered into ihr the reatoration of the 
priaonera, and the hiog gave leave to all who ohoae to depart. 
The daughter of Kap, helog in love with one of her oaptore, 
refuaed to retarn to her tribe, and her fether iwore Co burj all 
hie Aitore female ebildren, which he did to the number of too, 
and thue re^tabliebed the usage among the BenA Temtm. 
The etory ie told differently by otbere; aee 0. de Pcrceval'e £$4<u, 
II. 574. Humanity, however, revolted at the practice, and rich 
men would buy tbelivea of the female infante. The grandfather of 
the poet AI Taraadak, named S^$dat ibo N&jiyeb, thus rescued 
many, as hae been mentioned in the notes to Assembly ffine; 
compare aleo commentary at p. 118 of Ham^b. After the 
esiabliabment of Islam the pracUoe wee wholly abrogated, as 
may be seen ftom thevenee of Jez*ihn Eolayh, at p. 11? of 
HaroSseh, where it is said, “ Since the Prophet arose men have 
nourished their girls." On this enbject, compare Pocock, 
Speamen, p. 823. is, like J<«U- and a masculine 
form, as being an epithet particularly applicable to a female. 
The Arabs believe that a charming voice would rouse the dead. 

TAg pipea ^ David it is said at Koran xuiv. 10, 

" We gave David a grace (the art of singing); 0 ye mountains 
repeat with him the praises of God, and ye birds." Compare 
also xzxviii. 15. Tbs Prophet haariug one read the Koran 
harmoniODsIy said, " He is gifted with the pipes of David/’ the 
pipes bebg a metaphorical expreuion for the voice. JT is 
pleonasUo, as in the verse olted by De Saoy ; compare Dane, 
Book I. p. 127. 

Ma hod.—The life of Ma'bad, the greatest muBiclan and linger 
of the early Kbalifste, Is given in the Kit&b al Aghhni, p. 29, 
edition of Koeegarten, and to this the etudent is referred. Ma'bad 
ibn Walib or ibn Eatan was a mulatto and a freedman, 

as some say, of Mu'awiyeb. He was not, like some of his con¬ 
temporary singers, of an effeminate and attractive person, for he 
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wu brown, Ull, &nd squinting. He died at DamAscua during 
the reign of Al WeM ibn Y«id. A nnniber of anecdotes aw 
related of him ia the Eilib al Aghlni, where hie eapehorit; to 
^owaje aod Ibn Sorajj, two of hli oostemporsnee, U aeeerted 
on the anthority of a poet, p. SI. But when Ma'bad composed 
seven eoogs of aurprueing merit, the musleiase of Mecca eeleeted 
seven from the works of Ibn 8urajj, which they declared were 
equal to the former. For an acoount of these early musicians 
see the Procemium to Koeegarten’e Kitfib al Aghhui, cap. I. De 
cithartidi$ eantridbuigiu Arabihus^ Ma'bad appears to have 
been a ecientifio musician of great merit. 

JtoM. —Tl)is wu lahhW ibn Ibr&btm, commonly known ae 
Ibn an Kadim al Mowfili. Hie fhtber Ibrfthhn was a celebrated 
musician cf his time, but was surpassed by his more eminent 
son, who appears to have been a paragon of accoinplishinenle. 
In the life of him by Ibn Shallikin it is said that he was the 
companion of the Khalife, a man of taste, and of great talents as 
a singer. He wee also well acquainted with pure Arabic and the 
ancient poets, the history of the poets snd the adventures of tho 
tribes. He was bom a.Q. ICOi and died about being thus 
contemporary with Hhrhu ar Reslild, Al Ma'mhn. and Al Mdta- 
fim. Al Ma’mtn aaid of him that were he not known as a mnaioian 
be would have given him the place of Eadl, so large was hie 
knowledge of law. Ac anecdote related of him teetlAce to hie 
accoTuplisbments. At an entertainmeut he discussed with the 
theologians present and worsted them; tbeu treated on a point 
of law with sucoeee; after which he discoursed on poetry and the 
Arabic language, surpassing all the company, lie then, being 
somewhat elated, asked those present how it was tbat he, who 
could treat these sciences with as much ebllit; as their professors, 
should be known only as the master of the single art of music. 
But some who were there showed him that though eoineut in all 
these sciences over the oompony present there was yet to be found 
some one who surpassed him iu eech singly, whereas in music 
he was incomparable. He wrote lives of his predecessors in tho 
art, and gave the highest place among the earlier ones to Mifbad. 
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Slierlabi, wbo g^ivea an acoouot of botb thcoa penonagea la hla 
OoDnue&tary, tiji tbfit Ma*bad waa ibe moat giAed of tho oldar, 
and lea&e of tha latar aiDgon. 

Anajft Anbi of tbe Ign^anea, wbaa they da> 

airad tbat a man wbo waa od a joanay ihould not return, were 
aooufitomed to light a 6re aod oali out 411 ajuvl. TbJi 
Are waa oalled^l^l. 

ZonA/n waa Ante player to HArQn ar Reahld, wbo waa ao food 
of bia performance, tbat be would not drink witbont boaring It. 
According to Sherlabi be Invanled a sort of Aute or fife. 

The red corned, i.e. all that ia excellent and ralnablo. Ac* 
cording to tbe Araba the red ahe-camel could beat bear tbe mid* 
day heat, and tbe beat were theand the or wbite ied. 
H^ce, ihe red oamsk are need prorerbially for wealth. When 
tbe bead of Abl Jahl was brought to tbe Prophet, after the Day 
of Bedr, be exclaimed, ** It Is more acceptable to me than a red 
camel." 

SaiUt .—Satik has been already spoken of. 

The ccfurt qf hie Trinee; or bia Kayl. The Kayla or petty 
prioces of Himjar ^reroed a great part of aouthern Arabia, aa 
tributaries, fVom the earlieat times. They are aometimee called 
'Ijjl because they geuerdlly bad namea eompoonded with aa 
^A’l Ilfu Ik, Thd Jadao. When tbe people of Kadramowt 
accepted lalam, tbe priooipol Kayl of tbe country, W&'il aon of 
Kojr, cane to make his aubmiaaion to Mohammed. According 
to the Arabic grammariana, JJ la allied to Jy as one wbo 
epeaka or commands (De Saay’a I^ariri, p. 494), but Ibo 
Rbaldfin coodemna this etymology as fancifol (Antbol. Qram. 
Arabe, p. 171 Tex to Arebe), and aaeerts, with great probability, 
tbat ia a word of the language of Himyar which waa un* 
known to tbe descendants of Modar. 

And I had na idiom ia adopted 

fiom tbe Mo'allakah of'Anlarab, t. U» 

Pharaoh. —For the history of Pharaoh see Koran x. 76 ; 
isTi. 9; xxriil.; il. 24, etc. He is called jj, for tbe 
meaning of which see Baydiwl on xixviu. 11. 

He thorUed, from the voice; or he accused me, from 
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Ths infomsr ffahfd aig^flei Atf Ucaate 

foTtunaXa b/ such ft Uiiog. Accordiag to 3bdHshi, it meaos he 
got a tkfti ia, an arr^ or lat, like The meanmg, 
therefore, will be, kegot Oi Mi shar$ nothing eow. €ic. 

Non Anoa / Mat Metre iarsiL 

lUsourui, old or non: that ia, inherited or acquired. Ck>m- 
pare l^amfeh, Mo'alla^, t. 53. 

Long tmee troaoherg ooxtd the Bui of Uoi^nd, to that there 
vaa declared eoneerntng the noman that carried firenood that 
tohich wu declared.— Illth 3urft of the Koran ia entiQed 
Periah, ftfom ita firit word. It rune as Perish the 

two hands of Abd Lahab, and perish he. His riohea shall not 
a rail him, aor his gain (or his worica in which he trusted). He 
abftU be burned in the flaoilng fire: And his wife, the Carrier 
of Firewood; Hound her neofc a twisted rops." Abb Lohab 
and bis wifs Umm Jemtl bold ftmoag Moaleins the same posi¬ 
tion as Judai Iscariot among Obriatiani. They are persona of 
vrhoas damnation thero oan be no doubt whatever, eincs it is 
positively announced in the Word of God. It Is, therefore, 
usual, when they are spoken of, to add, •' On them be a curse." 
They were elos^y connected with Mobammed. Abd Lahab, 
whose real name was 'Abd al' Oua, was bis uncle, being a son 
of*Abd ai Mottalib; his wife was a daughter of Harb, and slater 
to Abd Sofyhn. She was eoniequenUy aunt to Mdftwiyeh. 
This couple were among the most fanatical opponents of tbo 
Prophet. *Abd al ‘Ossa and others befouled his house with 
ordure; and Umm Jemll maligned him among the Koraysb. 
The carrying of firewood Is explained either to mean that sbe 
added "fuel” to the hatred of the Prophet’s enemies by her 
calumnies; or that sbe will carry wood to Hell for her own 
tortnree. It Is also stud that sbe was is tbebabit of literally 
strewing thorne during tbe night before the estance of the 
Prophet’s houee, on the path where he must pasa in the moroisg. 
But it is probable that this is but a misunderstanding of a 
common figurative expression. The unbelieving pair are always 
known by the names which were fixed upon them In the above 
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Chapter, "The Father of Flame," aod the “Bearer of Pnel,” 
AM Lahab died of the diieeee called Li j^l, a kind of malignant 
puatnle, eeren days afW the newa of the battle of Bedr reached 
hCeeoa; hie end being perhaps baeteaed by a blow he received in 
a broil caused by bis rage at the event. Strat or p. 460. 
It ifl a Tradition that Abfl Labab squinted, and that hie wife had 
but one eye: so apt ia the popular creed to attribute bodily 
defects and ugliness to the reprobate. It is also a Tradition that 
tbe Propbot said, *' Whoso recites the 6nra ^ have hope 
that God will not unite him and Abd Labab In the same abode." 

A drioinp forth tc hu dmi—Tlh Is an allusion to the words 
of God to Iblie, Koran vli., after the threat of the Utter to 
tempt and deetroy man. 

ife mado an hrewcahle dmree nilh joy.—Ji^\ le said 
when a man makes the divorce with his wife to be absolutely 
separating, so as to cut he; off from return. He cannot then 
marry her again until another has merried her, and consnm' 
mated the merrUge. and divorced her. Tbe reader may re¬ 
member the story of * Ala ad din Abfr’eh ShAmit in the Thousand 
and One Klgbte. 

As the infideU despair of tk$ tenants of the tombs.—ki Koran 
Iz. 13, it ie said, “Associate not with those against whom God 
is wroth \ who despair of the next world as inddels despair of the 
tenants of the tombe. 

Man IS made up tf xmpatmee. —According to tbe Tradition ia 
7absri, the angel Gabriel quoted these words to Adam when tho 
first man sought to rise and eat before the olay of his body was 
entirely vivified. They are to he found at Koran ui. 38. The 
ongel is alio said (o have quoted the words, “Man is Impatient," 
which occur atzvii. 12. When these quotations from tbe Koran 
at so early a period in history are recorded, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Koran baa eternally existed, though it was only 
revealed to mankind through Mohammed. 

There nras a oompoTtion.—Ihe following lines are of the metre 
hhafif. They have little merit, except as exhibiting the author's 
power of playing npoa words. 
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A ckuH--^Y(iT thd meBoiog of uA:^, see Lane< 

His is used onl^ of a poem that Ib of some other 

metre than r^eg. 

His eneondum eaid has etUfre.—The fbrmer bdoip tbo deeoHp tion 
of tbe maiden, the latter of the treaoherous friesd. For the pe> 
coliar meaning; eee Do Sacy’e Commentary: ^arg is ex¬ 

plained at Assembly IVeaty'Seves, under the plir&ao, “The 
tiro gatherers.” 

ThspsvpU of ths Firs, em.—Tbe iahabitanta of Hell. This is 
a quotation fVom Koran lix. 20. Tbs speaker means that if a 
glau rasa bad the evil qualities which oife&ded Abi!t Zayd, tho 
ailvor vasee now produced were free iVom them. 

JVhr eoitnt H&d nith ^he destruction of the people of 
'Ad le one of the moet frequently recurring topics of the Koran, 
where they are commonly associated with Tliomfrd, oe an im< 
pious race, rebellious sgsiDit God. The legend Is too long to be 
given in the already too ezteoelve notes to this Assembly. But 
tbe fbllowing refhrencse will be ueethl. At Koran zlvi. 20, it is 
said, “Call to mind tbe brother of *Xd (Hfrd), when he preached 
to hie people in the A^kif." HIkf ie a thin curving or winding 
strip of sand, and according to BaydAwi this was the name of a 
region on the sea coast of Ash Shihr, iu Yemen, that is the 
country between Aden and Oinfto, otherwise called Hodrainowt. 
In Mr. Falgrave’s map of Arabia, prefixed to his travels, tlie 
name is g;iTen to a sandy region near the Persian Gulf. At 
Koran lixxix. 6, they are spoken of in connection with Irein of the 
Columns, tbe City of Shedd&d, which remaiDs invisible to mortal 
eye in the deserts of Yemen. Tbs reader may also refer to 
vii. 68 ; li. 62 (the Sura called Hfid); to xxvi. 123; and liv. 
18. At Koran vii. 63, tbe pedigree of fifrd is given by Bayd&wi 
ae eon of *Abd Allah, son of fUb4h, son of A1 Kholhd, son of'Ad, 
who was SOD of *Ows of Aram, son of Sbem, sou of If oah. 

Or, according Co another opinion, be was Hfrd, son of Sh&lah, soti 
of Arpbaxad, sou of Sliem, aud was tbe sou of the paternal uncle 
of 'Ad’s father. The people of Ad were of great stature; Koran 
vii. 67. The ordinary ftrm of the legend among the Moslems, 
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fOQQdfld OQ tlie icatterad paMa|^ in tbe Koran, u to bo found 
in ^E^bari, in tb« “ Biatorj of tbo Prophet Hbd.” Tho peopio of 
Ad would not betiero tho presobiog of Hitd, and were deatrcyed 
by d hnrrie40fi wbiob is deeorlbad at Koran Ixix. 6 , as 
for tbo meanin^^ of wbiob words see Bajddwi. Two of them, 
according to tbs recelvod Tradition, escaped, baring beliored 
on tbe true God. One of tbsse wu Lokm&n of tho VuUarss, 
wbo afterwards reigned over tbe country of 6aba ; compare 
note to Aisemblj Bsrenteea. Cwni not Eitd nilh *Ai means 
" CoQOi not tbs innocent with tbe gnilty.” 

Iieei(4 Me Chapt^ c/ Victory ; that is Koran xlrlll., which 
begins “ We bars aided tbee to a conspicnons Tlotory.’' This 
passage is held to bare been revealed in promise of the entrance 
into Mecca, which is spoken of especially as or else to refer 
to tbs capture of Kbaybar, or to tbe Peace of id Hodaybiyeb 
which gave tbe Prophet tbe opportunity of extending his power 
over tbe Arabs; or else it may refer to tbe victory of tbe people 
of Rtm over the Persians, which bad been predicted by tbe Pro* 
pbetin Sura xxx. Tbe victories of Kbcem Perwez bad brought 
the Eastern Empire to tbe brink of ruin, when Heracllus, 
suddenly displaying oonsommate miUtary talents, turned the 
tide of success in the year 625, and humiliated the Persian 
monarch by a series of victories. This struggle of tbe two 
Empires for regions which were soon to become tbs spoil of a 
third race was watched with intense interest by hfoliBCDmed, 
who is said to have lympathired with tbe Cbristiani as the 
possessore of a revealed religion, and who was doubtless pleased 
at the thlfilmecb of bis prediction. Tbe general opinion, however, 
is that the opening of the Sura was revealed st A1 Hodaybiysh; 
and it is recorded that tbe Prophet, when he entered Mecca, 
recited tbe Sura of Victory. Abh 2ayd means to say “ B^oice 
in what ye have gained," or,as we should say, ‘'Sing the Tg 
J)eun." 

It may bo (katyo misHhs a tAiny.—^Kona ii. 213. 

Boii and ih$ hoy.^Oa tbe nagb after ^ sseAlflyeh of Ibn 
Mhlik, V. 315, and commentary. If, however, tbe reading be 
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with Take,” or I understood, there ia a eimpk 

coujunetion. Tbie ia a phrase e&praeebe of prc(llg:al liberalltj 
ia girijjg, deriTsd from a apeech of 'Amr, eoa of Homrtu, who, 
having: before him some cacaera bump, cream and datea, wba 
asked hj a hungry man for some hump and cream, and replied, 
" Both, and the dates/’ which became proverbial. Arab. Prov. 
II. 349 and 830. 


THE NINETEENTH ASSEMBLY. 

TA4/ailur0 qf ih$ i/ore.—Tho literal meaning of y li the 
letUag in tbs early morning of ono of the twenty-eight 
Maneioas of the moon, or 1 *^, while the opposite eon* 
stellatJou, called its or watcUr, is rising. The Mansions 
of the moon, of wtiioh a list has been given in the notes to a 
former Assembly, are constellations throngh which the moon 
passes in her oourie, and the ra^4 of each is tbs fonrteeotb from 
it! thus tbs ra^b of it jbib\ ; the ra^b of is 

As in the course of the earth's revolution round the sun 
each of these constellations seta in the morning, while the oppo¬ 
site conslellatioa is rising with the sun, tbs year is divided into 
twenty-sight 'lyl, to eaoK of which is allotted tbirtecn days, 
except to which has fourteen, thus making up the 363 
days. The auroral setUngs of these conslellatioria served amoog 
the Arsbs to denote the seasons of rain, wind, or beat; just as 
among tbs Greeks and Latina the setting of the Hyads or the 
rising of Sirius indicated particular states of tbe weather. Thus 
y became almost synonymous with season, and tbe name is 
applied to tbe seven scasooe or succesaions of weather or tern- 
poroture io the year, which are as follows; (L) which is 
said (KaHmdt of Na^lt al Yasaji, p, 217,) to range from the 
9 th of Ayldl (September) to the 18ih of Tishrfu al Owwal 
(October). The y of tliis period is tbe setting of Al Esragbdn 
(tbe Fore and Hind Spouts of tbe Urn) and Bstu al (S) 
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wbkh oontinuea from the end of the formor to tbe 9th 
of KAnCm &1 Owwal (December)^ and ita *y »the actting of Ash 
Shmt&D, and A) Butayn, and Atb Tharayya, and Ad Debar&n. 
(d) vblob laaU to tho Idth of Nla&n (April), and whoie 
ii the aetting of Al Eaf'ab, and AI Uanab, and A^ Thira', and 
An Natbrab, and A^ farf, and Al Jabbob, and Aa Znbrali, and 
Af Sarfab, and Al 'Awvd, and A» BioiAk. (4)which laata 
iVom the end of tbe fbrmer to tbe 0th of Haztrftn (June), Ita 
y ia the lotting of Al Qbafr, and As Zub&na, and Al Ikltl, and 
Al ^Ib. (6) wbiob laite Oom then to the ^th of Tern- 
mfia (July). Ita y ia the setting of Ash Bbowleh and An 
KaVim. (6) which laeta to tbe I8tb of Ab CAuguit). 

Ite y ii the setting of AL Beldeb, and 8a*d al ^Abih, and 8a*d 
a! Bala*. (7) till the 8th of September, 

thus completing the year. Ita y is the setting of Sa'd aa 
Bo'dd and 6a*d al Akhbiyeh. The daye of tbe month are to be 
reckoned according to the Old Style, The three last are periods 
of beat. Of Al Boarl it is said that that is, it falls to 
produce rain durbg its y. Tbe word^^b ie applied to a hot 
wiud which blows during summer, by some described as a north 
wind, by otbere as a south wind coming itom Yemen; tbe dis¬ 
crepancy being no doubt caused by the geographical position of 
those who ueed the word. 

As the Arabs, Id their observations of the seasons, thought 
cbiedy of the r^a which was to moisten their parobed tlelds, tho 
word y became equhalent with rain, and is used in this sense 
at p. 7J8 of the Ilam&ieh. “ i said to him, 'May tbe cloud 
pour on thee with a y which shall moisten every pleisent 
plant.'" Tbe Commentator gives ^ as tbe equivalent to y. 
So in a verse quoted in De Sacy'a Commentary it is said : 

Ibe y of Aj Sinik (Spiea Tii^inJi) and of tbe FIiladM OMSed not to 
pour OD ue. 

The influence of each eetting was held to prevail for only a few 
ont of tbe thirteen deys tbat tbe eetting continned. Thus it U 
said that tbe y of tbe Pleiads ie five nigbta, and that of Ash 
Bharatdn three uighte. Tbe y of tbe Pleiads was considered 
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the moat fkrourable; and, according to acme, tha name vras 
given them on account of the abtmduioa of rain. But it ia more 
probable that tbia name appliea to the multitude of the etars 
oompoeing the oonatollatiOD. Compare the Hebrew a 

he<^ of eCon (Job xxivili. 31), where tlie traoelation probably ie 
“Eaet thou bound 4Le knots of tbo Pleiads?" It Me, ae boa 
been atnUd, in the tiAO of the Uto autumn rain’Seaeon called 
Those 'ly! whleh generally broegbt rain were called 
'UJl 9iirrer8 up c/th hea^. The belief of tbe Arabi 
of Uie Ignorance that tbe rain was produced by tbe setUnga of 
stare was discouraged by tho Moslem teachers; sod Ibom an 
auscdoU related of *0mar (see Lane’s Lexicon, article ^^,) 
the Kbalif seems to have considered that the supply of rain 
was a sign that sins were pardoned, (bunding bis opinion on 
Eoranlxsi. 9. 

Th tract of Na 4 tMn.^\jLif is a fbrtile tract of land in oppo* 
sition to the unproduoUve desert, whether tbo former be on the 
eea-coaet or on the banks of a river. Of ^aflbln, the well-known 
oity of Kiiibis, between the upper £upbrates and Tigrie, it is 
only necessary to record here that, according to a Tradihoa 
reported by Abfi Hnrayrab, it wu seen at a dietance by tbe 
Prophet, during the Kight-journey. “ Tbe earth eppeared afar, 
and ] saw a city that pleased me, and 1 said, *0 Qabrlel, what 
is this city?' He said, ‘KoeSbln.’ I said, 'Ood hasten the 
conquest of it."’ It woe, accordingly, one of the first places 
gained by tbe Moslems, having been taken in the year 18, under 
the Khalifate of 'Omar. 

Ji ooM$l <if Mahrah.^'ro^ camels of the tribe of Mahrat Ibn 
HaydAn, in Temen. In the EamAseh, p. 7S3, occurs a verse in 
which a noble shO'CaAel is said to be from Hadramowt, and 
seleoted IVom the camels of Mabrah. Tbe 8he*camsls of Mahrah 
are said to have been covered by about which there are 
various opinioos. 3heriehi says that these were the etallioos of 
a race of small wild camels between'Ocndu and Ash Shihr; but 
otlisrs say that they were stallions of tbe camels of the Jinn, 
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wbicb hbdbit tbd desert eon&try beyond tbe sands ofYabrlo. 
The race of ]kfabrah« called possessed tbe powers 

of this savage or luperoatur^ broad, and were distingiaished by 
their deetness aod endunoca. 

A lanc4 ^ Qfmhar.^Ki p. 827 of the HamiUeb mention is 
mads of *'a lance of Bodayneband tbe commentator axploJas 
that Boday neb was tbe wife cf Sambar, and that tbay made 
lances and straig:btenad them for sale, and that wbon Snmbar 
was fVoQi borne Rodayneb sold them. They are said to hava 
livad in Babrayn. Sambar, bowaver, is otberwise said to be a 
pisca in Abyastnla, where lances are made. Sambar and 
Bod ay nail are also said to bare been people who made lances, 
bat not to have been man and wifs, since she was tbavrife of 
a man named Whstever may ba tbe truth on theee 

points, tbe names of Sambar and Rodayneb are commonly need 
as epithets for lancaa. Imr al Kays speaks of " a lonce of 
Samhsr,’' Btwhn, p. 25, v. 4, At. Test, and three lines farther 
on of a lance of Bodayoeh, with a point made by K^^b/* 
Compare also Mdallakab of Lebld, t. 50, where Bambar is said 
to have lived at a plsoe called in Babrayn. This would 
connect tbe lances of Sambar with those of Eha^, which are also 
celebrated by the poets. Hamiseb, pp. 26 and S31. In tbe 
commentary at the fbrmer page it ie said that la the coast 
of Ba^yn and *0mAn. 

mu drawing ms up from Tbe conceit of a gram¬ 
matical allniion need*only be noticed. 

Won a portion.^'tiiii is tbe technical term for winning at 
tbe game called which has been explained in tbe notes 
to a fbrmer Assembly. Each man tuned or eAt^^ed about 
tbe arrows, and when bis arrow won this phrase was 
need. Jitii is also used in this sense by the Arabs, as in tbe 
passage of Bseldel before referred to. See L&mtyet al *Arab, 
verse 2Q. 

Lay donn flScA tn The metaphor is from a camel 
lying down to rest, is the nndar part of tbe neck, whicli 
the camel lays along the ground. 
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Stumbling the orazed, accordance iritb tbe 

eoggeetion of Slierlshi, I have g;iTen a doable meaning to 
according Co tbe word to wbiob it refers. Tbe primitiTe mean¬ 
ing of la^ ih to beat ; and it is secondarily applied to the 
porblind sbe'Camel, which beats or strikes the gronnd with ber 
foot, and so stomblee, as well as to bim who beats a tree ibr its 
lesTss, to nse them as fodder; and, metapborically, to him who 
gets money out of people by begging. Thns tbe aensss of 
stnmbUsg or wandering recklessly, and of making gain by 
importunity, arc united in tbe same word. 

Jfy sif^te hi had beeme Another allusion 

H&ritb had said that Co arrive in Ka^bin was one prise, and 
now tbs presence of AbH Zayd doubles it. 

Ab^ Yahya is a or bye-name of Death. Yahya ti the 
Arabic equivalent to John (tbe Baptist), but the slgnidcation 
seems hers to be 74s Father or Lord ^ the Uthn$, from 
Death being he who is mighty over every one who lives. 

Afir pledge v>ae fwfdi. —As one who bad not paid in time tbe 
debt fbr which be had pledged bis property. ThJi ii equivalent 
to Mying, " bis term bad run out.” 

.^sist^srsi, s^.^Metre nutsb^nh. 

The otd vine.^So Imr al ^aje says, that when bis mistreis'e 
tribe bad departed) he remained "as cue drunk with wine.’' 
Dtwftn, p. 86, T. 11. 

We took seat about hU bed. —There are several Traditions of 
tbe Propbet ooncemiog tbe visiting of the sick, as " Wboso 
visits a sick person, and sits with him for sn hour, Ood will give 
bim the reward of a year's good works;" and " He who viiits a 
sick person enters into God’s mercy, but if be takes teat by him, 
be is whelmed by iU" , 

Look on this, (he offspring of ike Literally, Look 

on her, the daughter of tbe hour.” Tbe " daughter of the hour " 
is a name for extemporised poetry. Abh Zayd, seeing the 
anxiety of bis friends, desires to show them that be is not so ill 
as to have lost his power of improvisation, and, calling on them 
to take notice, proceeds to recite some excellent verses. 
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is nssd ««peoielly of tiio looking of n bridsgroom on bis an' 
Toiled and richly apparclod brldo. 

God has saved m.—The metre of these Terses is nhioh 
baa been explsined in the notes to Assembly Two< But the 
here is the third of the iirsC and suffers the ila 
cfiUsd whiob is the dropping of a aJj at the end 
of a foot; so that bsoomes ,JiS. The last feet of 

the tiro Uemisticbss are consequently and reepeo* 
lirely. 

UsaU forgets m nof.—Though the sentiments bare expressed 
an common enough among poets and moralists, jet the reader 
rosy compare the Mo* allahah of Tarafeh, t, 68, “ By thy life, 
Death, while it fhils to strike a man, is only like a slackened 
tether of whiob the end is kept in hand f U., bowerer long a 
tether Fate may give to a man’s life, he will be one day checked. 

The guarded domain of Wk'il, commonly known 

08 Eolayb'Wk’il, was one of the most famona peraonagse of Arab 
antiquity. He descended from W4’il, through Taghlib, and was 
son of IUbl*ab, who about 140 years before the Eijra was 
one of the chiefr of the BenCt Tagblib. Besides Eolayb W&’il, 
RAbi*ah had two other children, the poet Mohalhil and a 
daughter, Fitimeb, who became the mother of the poet Imral 
Kays. At this time tlxe tribes of Bekr and Taghlib paid tribute 
to a eoTorelgn of the race of Himyar, and being unable or 
unwilling to continue the payment, prepared Co reTolt. But the 
rising being foreseen the people of Taghlib were attacked, and 
Kolayb and his brother Mohalhil made prisoners. The descend* 
ants of Ma'add, who, though accnstomed to fierce wart amongst 
them selves, would unite against a foreigD adversary, (compare 
Arab. Dror. II. 198), were roused to arms by Bekr and Taghlib, 
the two brothers Eolayb and Mohalhil were delieered, and under 
the leadership of Rabrab the sons of Ma*edd defeated the people 
of Yemen in the battle of Sullkn, and gained their independence. 
Ailer the death of Babtah, his son Wfi’il succeeded, and again 
defeated an army of Yemen, on the Day of Khoz&sa, 

‘Wft’il was then raised to the cbiefrlup of a confederacy of 
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Aiiha, and was tbe gna6eat pot«ntat« of the Kqjd. Hia grcatoeda 
U prorerbial amoog 0x9 Arabs, so that il is Mid “ Mors potsot 
than Kol&yb W4’a.” Arab. Pro?. II. 145- Tbe yarded 
domainwas tha land which he was accustomed to take for 
himsalf whersTdr he thougiht fit. Tha legend is that he used 
to lame a dog, and place it in the midst of any field or meadow 
that pleased him; and wherever the aouod of the barking oould 
he beard, all others must abstain from putnring their camels or 
eheep. From this dog it ia aaid that he was called Eolayb; 
either beoause people misundentood the story, or applied the 
term "Little dog" to him aa a nickname. He set dogs on 
those who used a well before him; no man might croee the 
spot where he Mt; no fire might be lighted near his own; and he 
imposed a strict game law, by declaring, whenever be cboae, that 
"the game of such a place is under my proteotioD," (or cot* 
enant). Oaee, when he was walking in bis domalo, a lark dew 
away foom her eggs at his approach, upon which be said, " Fear 
not: thy egge are undar my pro teotion .’' Then be improri sed in 
; 

Oh Urk I (be vatUj b open to thee ia Uiia puture land: Bo lay thy 
tg^and ilog; 

Aed peok what thou decirMt: The ia fu* £reiB thee, eo be glad > 

Yat lore he will take thee tome day; baware I 

For the rest of the history of Eolayb, his death, and the war that 
followed, see the Tweaty-aiztb Aeeembly, at the words "the war 
of Al Basfis." Some lines by Mohalbil oa his brother Eolayb 
are to bo found at p. 4S0 of the Hsmdseb, and in the com* 
meniaty Is a narrative of the avenCe which led to his death. 
Mohalhil’s elegy on bis brother is said to have been the first 
speoimen of the AcsfdrA, or regular poem. 

The U^Al of to-day. is used here like «U;** in 
Assembly Fifteen. 

MaJte alliance fsiih Mm hy a day*s^.—Literally, *‘Join 
hie cord or rope'!' an idiom used of forming an Blliance with 
any one by marrying a daughter to him. The original idea is 
that of attsching a camel to a man's rope, that ie, of presenting 
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hijn with the cain«l. The meMiDg: of the text ie, “ Give drowii- 
neee, which u t perieyerbg suitor, the ds^-sleep that it 
demands/’ 

Tfis ThwfifwJM handed <foaw.—Among: the Traditions of the 
Prophet, noommendia^ the day-slesp or siesta, ii the following, 
by Anas iba Millk, " Help the wakeful devoUon of night by 
sIhp in the day/’ Also of the same Traditionist: " Take the 
day-sleep, for Satan takes it not.” 

Ood mote (he This is taken iVom Koran xvili. 
10, where it is said of the Sleepers in the Care, ” We smote 
upon their ears (with deafaew), in the Caye a number of years." 
' W$ naeked hand and /oof for the tm mute prayer#.—These 
eipreesions are explained by Hariri In the t^str at the ead of 
the Asaembly. The of an animal are the thinner parts 
of the leg, aboTe theIbot, and in man the wrists and ankles. 
The "two mute prayers" are those of noon and afternoon, 
because the recitation at them is under the breath. 

The rather 0 /Indn>$lHnf.^An these ''ToIhyU bye-names 
and SM metonymies” are explained by Hariri himself in the 
iuterpretation which he has added to this Assemhly. The 
Father of Indwelling ie Hunger, because he dwetle in and holds 
hia seat in erery stomach. 

The rather Aewnhlinff is the or round table on 
which fbod is brought in ; bo called because it gathers together 
the fbod or the gueste. 

2he Father ef Phaeantneee ia «Air# bread as being the moat 
delioale food of its kind; and it ia paimt at every vron^ because 
it undergoes grinding, kneading, and baking. 

The Father 0 / Lmn^nees is kld’e flsBb, called so from its 
saTOuriness ; the burning and torment are during the roasting. 

The Father ^ Acuteneea is vinegar: the Father qf Eeip is 
salt, the Fdther (^f C7am#*«e« slgnidee vegetables; a play on 
words being possibly intended, since means also melted 
fat. or gravy, which would run fVom the meat on to the vegeta¬ 
bles. The Mather i^f Jdoepiiatiiy is the food called Sikbfij, so 
called bscBuse it is the principal dish given to gaeata. The 
Mather of SWengQieniny or Futerai^tm is the food called Harlseb, 
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because it conlaiuB wheat, which ie called the Birengtkcner. The 
2£oth«r ((f Jg^htm is the ihod called Jd^ihehi appareotly a 
kind of pie. Tho <tf iHgnit)/ ie the food EbaMs, and 
it called eo from ite high price- The i%i4er ^ Ltfftinm ie 
the food called FUh^aj, which it made of boaej, and hae this 
title also oa acoouQt of ite coedioees. The 7\oo J^umourgrt are 
the ewer and baefn, which, rattling: ae they are brought alon^, 
rumour the cIom of the entertaioment, The rmng iht oowis 
ie the remoTal of the table. The Tether of Softnm ie a&aU, for 
waBhiog. The Fttiher tf Qtnorotiig ie the pci^mc or iuceose, 
which waa used at the doeo of the feast. The Ohoiroee referred 
to ie Rhoem Perwea who is oce of theexemplare of magnidoence 
and 1atQr7 among the Arabs. It it said by the eommeutatore 
on thiepaesage that he wee the dnt for whom Mij, the Persian 
wu oooked, and that none fed of it wlthont his pemleeion. 
Thie monarch who» alter a career of anceese agaioet the Eastern 
Empire, hrelUng that of liii prodeeseior Ehoeru Kushlrran, 
closed hie reign in defeat and shame, deposed by an impieue ion, 
appears from authorities moro trnstworthy then Moslem tradition 
to have carried Periiao luxury to its highest point. Hie ware 
beiog the subject of e prophecy In the Roren, he has an endudog 
reputation. Hie splendour and bis lore for the beautiful Sblrln» 
who wee a present to him f^om Cs»er, are often celebrated by 
the poeU, ee in the Shah Nameb and the odes of Hads, and 
form the enbjeet of many romaoeoe. 

Further enplauations of these fancifol namee aro needless here. 
Bo far as they con be nndentood they are ioterpreted by 
Shertshi, most of whose remarks hare been introduced into the 
text of De Sacy’s commontory. 

Ih^ir no( M ceiemSiss.—Sir William Jones quotes these 
beautiful Torses as a specimen of Esstern moral poetry (Poeseee 
Asiatics Oommentarii, cap. xir.). The metro is HmiL 
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THE TWENTIETH ASSEMBLY. 

/ nahiHff icnardi _Th« t6iU from which ^ derites it* 

teohotoftl meaDlQg: of ui ablution with landix^ EorAO ir. 46 uid 
V. dr which XD6J ha nadcred, ^'Hovc recouraa to, or make 
Uwardf, good aand or earth/’ 

May^d/dri^ ia a lown of Bijhr Bakr, thirty parwanga from 
Na^lbin. On acconst of ita length the adJectlTe formed from it 
uF&riU. 

Who ihet m hu>U, U. a magidao. Thie phrase is deriyed 
from the S^rat al Fala^ at the end of the Eoraa. 1 seek a 
wfoge with God from the malice of women who blow on knots/' 
Bay^wl explains it as MowsThe malice of women who 
are enchantresses^ and who tie knots in atriage, and blow on 
them as an enchantment, is a blowing aoch that apittle 

comes from the mouth. It is said that a Jew enchanted the 
Prophet with eleren knots in a cord, and hid it in a well; the 
Prophet became sick, and the (the Saras j^\ and 

^U1, which have eleren verses betsecen them), descended 
from Heaven, and Gabriel inibrmed the Prophet of the place 
where the enchantment was hidden. The Prophet therenpon 
sent ‘Ali, who brought the cord, and the Prophet repeated 
over it the two chapters; at each verse that he repealed a 
knot was unloosed, and when the whole were unloosed he was 
relieved.*’ Hence, the meaniDg of Hariri may he that AbH 
Zayd had in his bearing the malicioae eunning of a wisard. 
Bay^iwi, howevev, gives another explanation of as 

meaning women who by their wiles loosen the determinations 
and defeat the purposes of men; and who, as it were, spit on 
knots (0 eoAen them, and make them easy of unloosing. If 
^rtri took the passage in this sense, It may mean that Abt 
Zayd accosted with the conSdence of one who can solve any 
riddle and circumvent any antagonist. The latter sense is 
perhaps the more apposite. 

TAo was the name of an undersised species of 
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6 be$p IB BohrAjD, with an ugly ihce and ebortleg;e. It is used 
u a eimihtude for mean and cootecapUble persona. A poac 
aatiriziQg a family of Temim aays" 0 Fokaym, ye basest of 
Temtm j if ye wars aheep ye would be naW • y« water 
ye would be froth; if ye were wool ye would be refuse." See 
the proverb, " More vile than naked," Arab. Prov. 1.518. The 
aothor meana that Abd Zeyd greeted like one aocnetoiBed to 
make hie Uvlug out of noble and mean. 

Jialto, oma.-^The meaeure of these verses is tbe first s-y; 
of the first ^^6 of tbe the being ^ * < -r 
and tbe being kJyy« as in the Ssoond Assembly. 
Sir William Jones bae honoured ibis piece, wbioh be had pro' 
bably met with as an extract, by eompariag it with ^e lament 
of David over Saul and Jonathan. In hia speoimens of Oriental 
elegiacpoetry, be says, "BeUiisimum eet in boo gsnore poem a 
in vioseimt EarJril hlekamfi, quod integrum snbjleiam." Be 
then glvea tbe translation, and procseda :—"H» olegia non 
admodum dissimlUs esse videtur puleberriml lUius earminia de 
Sauli et Jonatbaoi obitu r atqna sdeo versus iste, 

' Ubi provocavit adversarios nunquam redlit a pugum conten* 
tione sine ipiculo sanguine imbuto 
£z Hebroo rcddi videtur, 

' A sanguine ocelsoruin, a fortlum virorum adipe 
' Arcus Jooetbsoi non rediit irritus/ " 

Sir William may be pardoned, since the purpose of Hariri was 
to show bis wit by imitating tbe snbUme elegise strains of the 
ancient Arabs; and the English Orientalist was no more de> 
ceived than tbe company who are rspreeented as bestowing their 
ohanty on Abft 2ayd. Following Sir William Jones’s eiample, 
I shall ask tbe resdsr to compare Hariri’s verses with those 
which are attributed to Ta’abba^ Sherrsa in tbe Hamdseb, 
p. 882, but which are probably the compositjon of that Arabic 
Hacpberson, Khalf al A^mar. Tbe contains many 

paa&ages of a like import. The poem of Imr al ^js, beginning 
''Approach, ye two, to tbe old dwelling in'As'as," Dlw&n, 
p.34, is also worthy of aUeotiou. 
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Vktoria a caio, etc.—E omq lii. 18. TbeM words were a 
baUle-ory of tbe early MosUma, bein; takea froca the above 
Sura, wbioh is called the'* Um of Battle,*’ aodezhorte belierers 
to the Jihiti, or war against infidela. They are used in tbo 
mairioge oeretnony with tbe same alloiiou as in the present 
vewea. , , 

Orafut /wit.—Woe eiluted with tbe greeting 
May I be tliy ransom. 

/wwws/tjrsid,—Koran xxivl. 68. A somewhat irreverent 
sllueiop. 

(f tktff tpere a thon^ «y tiaf. —This ia a proverbial 
espressiOQ, eqaivalent to ** If I bad power or means.’' A tbcog 
passing through a hole in the handle of a staff enables a man 
to grasp it more securely. 

itfiroyw ^ fAs piainy icMtt shinpU of ih$ That is, 

ye who give a deceptive hope of bounty which is not fulfilled, as 
the mirage at a distance makes tbe traveller believe that water is 
near; or as a layer of wbito pebbles is taken for silver. For 
words sigslfying the mirage or kindred phenom^a, see 
vlr*' J-.K Tbe word ij£ means 

a ftclhrv ithere natsr coUwts, and, with tbe more common 
and chaste form laiJ, a patch oj grtAtnd or a plain, ^J'tring 
Jrotn n>hat is about it. In the latter sense the plural is eald 
to be A piece of ground thus diversified by pebbles is 
called 

^Id Mi cloth over ift rent, and keep hie eplaynm oj tooth 
/ram Mspscfvn.—Metapborical espressions eignif^ing tbe oon- 
cealineui of snothsr*s fault or imposture, Arab. Frcv. II. 88. 
^ is the irregular growth of tbe teeth, or tbeir une(iual lsng:th. 
The epithet is applied to an eagle, becauee tbe upper part of 
ite beak is longer tbau the lower <De Saoy’s Hariri, p. fi48), also 
to a talon, beeanse It prolrudes, p. l?40. 

Qod fight oymnsr tkee.^L term of playful Imprecation, which 
Las been already spoken of in a former note. 

I%4ecoutivho Hanot to Me 'The scout lies not to 

bis people” ie a proverbial expression. The was be who was 
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etni oa hj & tribe on tie march to eearoh for peatora^^ or «ater, 
and ha lies not becaneo hie ioteresta are the same aa thsirs. 
Arab. Pr07. 21. 525. Thia proverb was used hy HTdmhs. son of 
Zowrh, in the address by which he sought to induce Uie £enh 
Bekr to yield to Kboaru Perwar. Caussin de Perceval, Essai, 
Vol. II. p. 177. 


THE TWENTy-PIRST ASBBMBLY. 

IUpht Jrcm wronp.-~T^6 best stplanatiou of the original 
expression is that is the twist of a rope towards one’s self, 
and the twist away from one’s self; so that it might be 
translated, '^what to take and what to leave.” Shsrlsbi renders 
It whet to turn to and what to turn from.” 

iZdyy.—TLs seat of government of tbs region hoown under 
the Khalifats as Dayloia was a place of much importance during 
tbs most floarlshing dme of the Arab sovereignty, and under the 
House of Seljuk. It was called Ha^y al Mahdlysb, since the 
Khali fAl Mabdi held bis court there for many years during the 
rdgn of Al hiaofhr, and there was H&rAn ar Resbld bom in 
tbs year 145 or 149. Rayy was conquered under the Khalif 
'Omar by Edb ibn Kurt, the Anfhrl. The derivaUve adjective 
formed from Rayy is RAsl, as MarwUl, from Uarw. This city 
was the birth-place of Ibn Fhris ar Bdd, the poet and gram¬ 
marian, whose life ts given by Ibn EbalUk&n. It is related 
of Ibn Faria that he was tbs iustroctor of Bad!' as Zem&o, the 
author of the Makimit, which Hariri took as his model. It is 
further said that be wrote a treatise on the meaning of words and 
that from it Hartri took the idea of his Thirty-second Aesembly, 
in which a hundred legal qnesUons that turn on the double 
meatiinge of words are proposed. According to Tabari the city 
of Bayy was fbunded by Husbeng, one of the primevel kings, 
and the first who sawed wood, and made doors, and dug metals. 
See the early part of his Chronicle. 
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LoM$d ihs hcpi of error, i.e. hfid rlfi«n it. u 

bM b«ea before expliiised, in (hti by vbiob u Anb, eitliog on 
the ground, drewB np bis lege to bia etomsch ao as to support 
himielf, though there be nothing to leas agaiost. See Sisteeoth 
Assembly, '^Tbey loosed their loops to me,’*».«. they rose. 

C&od/ron an/.—This is the rirtval meaning of the phrase 
Jll of whieh so many etymologies ero given in the 

oommeotory. The espresalou belongs to the class which the 
Arabs call aod of which they make coustant use, as may 
be seen ihom maoy examples in the present work. It is aoa* 
logons to our heUer-aheUer and namty-pcmlry, sod it may iblrly 
be believed that ia many cases the second elemeot bad no 
o^oal meaning, hut was added as a rhyme to the first. Oom- 
pare at the end of the Tenth Assembly ; and 

a little later in the present. But the lesicograpben 
always strive to give a derivation if possible. In the present 
case those proponoded are all very nnsataslhetory; and it is 
better to consider it a phrase fbrmed in the month of the people, 
of which 00 true e^mology can be given. 

One morrurfff.—Tor (be nse of the word compare Be Sacy’e 
Commeotaiy at the beginning of the Nineteenth Assembly. It 
ia fnan$ul> as a In four oases the mesculloe U is used; 
with soma portions of time it Is improper to nse IJ or cjii, but 
in all cases it refers only to psst time, so that it would not be 
lawfnl in inch a phrase as “ I wQl go some morning” or "some 
day” 

Ibn jSsn'dn.—This was a celebrated preacher who fionrlshed 
about a century and a half before Hariri. He waa bom in the 
year 300 of the Hijra, and died in the year 357. He resided at 
Bagdad In the time of the Kbaliih A1 Mutt' Tillih and At T&i' 
l’iU4b. He was a man of gyeat eloquence, to judge from the 
efect he produced on his hearors, but was no ssoetie, for when 
one a^ked him bow be, who exhorted others to piety, should 
feed delicately and wear fine clothes, he answered that if a man 
felt himself at peace with Clod while doing these things they 
were lawful to him. He appears to have been endowed with 
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grcfrt Uet, for Sh«ri«bi rdates tbd folbwiog; uuratiTe of Abb ’ t 
T&hir Mob am Died ibo *All al ']l&f; " I west to see Ibn 5am*1^a 
and found him on hie cbair in the oongregetioti, and as he 
preached, Abil'l Fath, who waa alUiiig bj the aide of the ohairi 
wee overcome with droweiueae and fell uleop. Then AbH'L 
Haean (Ibn Bam*do) atopped for & time until Abd'l Fath woke 
up and raised his head, when he said to bim, 'Didst tbou seo 
the Apostle of God iu thy dreamf' 'Yes/ said Abfi’l Fst^. 
‘ It was for that reason/ returned the preacher,' that I stayed 
my discourse, that 1 might not interrupt thee in thy converse.'’’ 
The same eommenUttcr tells an anecdote whlob shows tbe 
dangers to which men of note were exposed for tbeir political 
opinions. A servant of the Ebalif I’illbh relatse tbit 

the Kbilif one day bade him go nnd bring Ibn Sam’tin to tbo 
palace. " 1 saw/' a^d he, that the Ehalif was angry, and be 
wae much feared when in that oondition on account of bis 
severity, so that I was concerned for Ibn Sam'An. When be 
arrived I informed the Rbalif, who took bis seat in the hall, and 
bade that be be brought in. ^hen he entered be made saluta¬ 
tion and began a disoourae. And his first words ware,' It is 
related of tbe Commander of the Faithful, 'All son of Abfi 
7&Ub (God accept him); ’ then be mentioned a Tradillon of him, 
and went on preaching on tbls tenor until At wept, end ble 
sobs could be beard, sod the handkerchief which was to- bis eyee 
wBs wet with tears. When Ibn Sam'bn bad ceased the Khalit 
I gave it to him, and be departed. Whsu I returned to Af Tb'i, 
handed me a packet, with perfhmea and other thinga for him, and 
I said, 'Master, I saw thee incensed against Ibn Bsm'bn, and 
through Ue coming hither thou art calmed; what is the reaeon V 
The Ehalif answered,' Complaint was made that be bad spoken 
ill of ‘Ali (whom God accept), and I wished to be convinced; and 
if the thing had been true I would have killed him; but when he 
came before me'be opened bie dlscourae with the mention of * All, 
and by tbe Blesaiug on him, so that I knew he was innocent ,’" 
It must be remembered that it was tbe traditional policy of tbe 
Abbaaidea to exalt ‘Ali aud his Souse at the expense of the 
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Omftyjides, ftad to piint :o thd darkest colours not oolf 
Uu'&wlyeh and h^i son Tastd, and such gruilty instramenta of 
thsir ambition as*Obayd allfth ibn Ziy&d, but the wbolaof tbs 
rsl^aiDg Hones, and tboeo wbo Bsrrsd tbam. Tbo msn of lettsrs, 
as wsll as tbs rsligioui, Joissd In ibis canonization of 'All and 
A1 Hoiayn, and this raprobetlon of thau snemisa. Indsad, U is 
cnrloDs to find that, srsn under the Houis of Omayysh, tbs 
posts and scholars vrsra in ^asral partisans of tba son of Abb 
Tftlib, aud tbs dsscsndanta of tbs Prophst. Abb'l Aswad, tbs 
ibundsr of tbs systsm of grammar, foo^bt undsr 'Ali at ^ifta, 
Bud is said to bavo learasd Avmq bim tbs dlrisloo of tbs parts 
of spsocb into tbs noun, tbs verb, and tbs particls (Ibn 
Eballikho). Tbs same side was espouasd by almost all bis 
sucesasors; ersn tboss who asksd and rscslvsd tbs lai^sssss of 
tbs Tictorious family. In later timss tbsrs is soaroely one of 
tbs boDSfi of Omayysb whom tbs Moslems willingly praise, ex¬ 
cept tbs, saint'0ms r ibn*Abd al 'Azis, who Tainly sought to re* 
coQcils tbs partisans of bis own House aud of 'AIL They scarcely 
do justico S7SQ it) so great a aoTsrsiga as Wslid ibn 'Abd sd Melik* 
though in his lifetime be rewarded the genius and reoeiTsd 
tbs praises of two such highly esteemed poets as Al Farasdak 
and Jerir. It would have been strange if a popular preacher of 
tbs fourth oeutury bad really slandered one wbo was then the 
chief hero of Zalam, The life of Ibn Sam'iln is given by Ibn 
EhaUikAu, wbo uys that no such prssobw bad again appeared. 
He was the author of a book of Traditions; among tbs apsoi* 
mans of bis pulpit slo^usnce is the following: " Exalted be Ood, 
wbo bas enabled man to apeak by a pises of Ileab (the tongue); 
to sea by a piece of fht (the eye); and to bear by a piece of 
bone (the ear.)’^ 

Tf^M a httut-kunck.—^^^ alguldea tba prolruaiou of the 
breast, together with a hollowness of tbs baok, and is the oppo¬ 
site of 4 ^ 0 *-, which ia the ordinary huoobbackedueas. In tba 
book of which the French title is "La Vie etles Aventuresde 
Fariao,*' written a few years since by F&ris ash Shicly&k, a 
Syrian possessed of an extraordinary knowledge of the Arabic 
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vocobaUry, will be found at p. 344 a list of more tbea 
)iOO names of bodily defects and ailments^ This author, whose 
purpose is either to ioatruot the reader or to display his own 
knowledge, makes it a practice to introdace into bis compoeiticaa 
aa many recondite words ae poedble, which he duly explsma 
according to the best authorities. The book, whatsTer may be 
thought of its literary merits, la ce dooht yery nsslb] to the 
Arabic stndent, and deaerres to he well known. I would par¬ 
ticularly draw attention to the twelve pages of names of gar¬ 
ments and materials for clothing at p. 807, as this is a subject 
which has been cboien by a European icholv, M. Dozy, fora 
separate work, The immense number of names, or rather 
epithets, for a handsome woman accordiog to her yarious points 
of beauty, giyen at p. 241, may surprise even those who are 
accustomed to the ^undless reiourcH of tils extraordinary 
language. For F&ris gi?ei the eigclheetioa mentioned 
above. 8ee p. 34d of tne book (Paris, 1850. Benjamin 
Dupre h Libraire de riostitut). 

TAs cap and lk$ c/oo^.^Tbe Kslaosnwoh, or high-crown e<l 
cap of a darvisb or preacher, aud the Tsylaaftu or olosk which bo 
hung over bis shoulders. Both were Persian garments, which 
are appropriate, the scene of the adventure being lsi4 at Rayy. 
The taylashu being a foreign garment, en Arab would say, 
'"Thon son of a taylaelnl” meaning, V Tbou bsrbarian/’ The 
dictum of Bhsrtehi, who lived at the other end of tbs world, that 
the taylasip was a gmn garment, can hardly be relied upon ; 
though doubtless green was a favourite colour. On this word, 
see De Saey. Cbresh Arabs, Tol. II. p. 269. 

Sen of nan, or Ada«,—Is through the i^oh. 

Bay^Uwi at Koran ii. 29 soya that ie a foreign word of tho 
measure of^T and . The plum is 

The siumblinp (if the purhkrd btoit. —This is a proverbial 
expression. Sack an one goes recklessly like the dim-sighted 
she-oamel that bcale the ground with her fore foot as ^e goes 
along, not guarding herself fitom anything. It is applied to one 
who toms from a tbiug aa if he were not cognizant of it, or who 
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h coDtinoally fUliag into & thio£^. (Land ftob voce .) The 
Tene orZoh&yr there quoted ie f^om Mo*ft]Ukah« v. 49. 

To nereu^,—Diatisguiehed from thti ie which it the 
oiteatfttion of weelth. Comp&re Tweaty^eizth Aeaembly, “he 
Appropriated me for hie oatentetion.” 

7% iw 0 oowe.—lilce in the Forty-flflb Aeaeinbly 
(p. 60S De Swj’i edition), ie Interpreted to snean the two aper* 
turei or ebaonels of the body (or itpwUnda) by which mankind 
gratify the appetites of gluttony and hiti Such was the ex* 
pianatlon of the term by Mobammed, for when it was said to 
him,0 Apostle of 0od, wbat is It that moat makes men enter 
Pandieef’* be answered; "The fear of God and goodness of 
disposition;” and when it was said, “‘What sends them into 
HeU?*' be answered, “ Their two cares, oi ft pudenda.” It is 
lees well interpreted as the mouth and the belly. The Arabs 
have a curious ibndneas for thus claealng thinge in pairs. Com¬ 
pare the proyerb, “Man's worth is according to his two least 
parts,” his heart and tongue. Arab. Prov. II. p, 653, aad 
Assembly 85. 

Doit thu tMnk ihoa ikaii he left at Konm Irxr. 86 : 

“ Doth man think th&t he shall be )eft at target” Other quota¬ 
tions fbom the Soran in this sermon are izziz. 40; and liii. 40. 
The latter passage teaebse the doctrine that, at the day of judg¬ 
ment, a nan will have Only his own works to rely upon, and 
that the merits of otbere eaunot be attributed to bim. But as 
the Traditions teach that alms and pilgrimage performed by 
surrlTOrs are accepted for the dead, it la held that ho who does 
these good works does them as the substitute for the dead. 

BeU\>ttn tfu lion and the /uwn.—Between the itroog and the 
weak. Compare Twentieth Assembly, “a hunter of the lion 
and the dwarf sheep.” 

By thy These verses are of the metre (artil, wbleb bas 
been already esplaioed. They present a fine instance of wbat 
is called cyliel or 't U , since in the last foot of every 
line there is a and. a which is always the letter 

^ with heereh. Furthermore each succeseive couple of veraes 
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accord {n baring iho first two a^Uablsd of tbo idakticoK 
The tuts tbr this moro elaborate barmoaj of sound« which 
cert^nly iocreases the beauty of the tereifioation, had become 
general in Hariri's time, and had probably been increased by Ihe 
poetry of Abfi TAla, who composed LuzHm, or pleoea in which 
these stxioter roles were obeerred, some of them belog doubly, or 
eren triply rhyiiiod (Ibn Kballikin). It ie of very general 
ooenrrenoe in the Assemblies, sad la elsewhere mentioned in these 
notes, but the present Uoee are unusnally laboured. Compare 
page 4S4, Be Sacy’s edition. 

Iftath and hi$ ii. perhaps, originally the 

plural of aU-. It le said to signify the decreed and pro> 
destined time or form of death. 

The terror of Me moetinp, and the iaiU of nontmood 
Probably, " of bis eolocynth," With respect W the terror 
and tbe bltteroesa of death, the following legends are related by 
Shsrlsbl :«^Abrabam (on him be peace), said to Beatb, Oaast 
thou show mo the form in whiob thou analchset the spirit of 
the wiohed man?” He anewerod, ''Thou oanat not bear 
ii” Abraham said, can, so turn aside and change.” 
Death did so, tiien turned round again, and behold he stood 
in the form of a mao, with black hair erect, foul breath, 
blaok garments, and there oame out of hit mouth and 
nostrils a flame of Are and smoke. Abrabam foinied, and 
when he revived, Death had returned to his shape. Then 
Abraham said, ” If the wicked men in dying had to meet 
nothing but thy sh<^e it would be horror enough.” God aaid 
to Abraham How didst thou find tho lasts of death, 0 friend?” 
(Abraham is called tbe or friend of God, at Koran ir. 
124, and is generally spoken of by Moslems as jAiJl, a name 
fkmiliar to travellera from his burial place at Hebron). Abrabim 
answered, ” like a skewer that had been laid in wet wool.” By 
which, I presume, is meant that it was foul and loathsome, as 
the skewer is with rust; or that it was as painful as being 
pierced by a rnsty weapon. God aaid, " Hare I not made it 
easy to tbee?” Ee also said lo Moses (on him be peace) Bow 
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did^t thou fiod death?'’ He fioe^ered, "I wu ae a bird that ii 
irifld in the pao, and cannot die and be at net, or escape and fly 
away,'* Another version is," like a sheep that is flayed aliTs.” 
The use of eolcci/nth and other plants as synonyms for the 
bitten SIS of calamity is common among the Arabs. A1 Mute- 
uebbi, in the first of his poems to Sayf ad Dowlob, says, I have 
pastured on evil until iU aro sffsst to ms.’' (Bieterici’i sd. 
p. 678.) In the Idamfiseh wU and ^5^ are need together, p. 
fi09 ; compare also p. 186. The vord is said to signify the 
eeloeynth when it is Tziost bitter; hot vhat plant is meant by 
(^U appears doubtful. 1 have therefore taken the liberty 
to render it by "wormwood " which is used thos metaphorjcally 
in Boglisb. The usual word fbr colocynth ia 
The day’s duties pressed upon us.—This ia a free translation 
of the siproseion ^)yu which ia taken from the law of 

inberitanoe. At Horan iv. 18, the main principles of the 
law of inheritance are laid down, and it is defined what share 
of a deceased person's property shall belong to each relative. 
It may be, however, that the sum of the fractions is greater 
than unity; and then each inheritor has to give up a part pro¬ 
portionate to his inberitanee. This is called For instance, 
if there be three inheritors, of whom one has a right to one half, 
the second to one third, and the last to one fourth of the inherit¬ 
ance, the united portions would exceed the estate by one tvrolflb, 
smd this defieienoj is made good by each foregoing a part of his 
lawfbl share. The contrary may also take place. It may be, 
for esampls, that there are only two inheritors, of whom ono can 
only claim the fburth, and the other the third of the iaheritaacs, 
and there remains an excess of five-twelfths, which is distributed 
between them proportiouately to tbeJr legal sbaree; seo the note 
on this passage, Be Sacy's ed, Vol. II. p. 188. The day, in this 
case, is compared to a deficient inheritance, because the people, 
ia listening to the preacher, bed let oue prayer-time pass and 
were approaching another, eo that they would have to comprees 
two prayers into the ineufficient remainder of the day. There is 
a double signification ^ven to a legal division of an in- 
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hentftnc« find thfi legal or iaonm^t pray era. The difference 
between snd in respect of prayer, hoe been explained 
in the notes to the Sixteentb Asaembly, under the pbnee joimi 
to it foAat Kos optional.” 

Of ih« pr(m^t.^L\\fiTi^\Y, of one who draws or girds op bis 
garmeula in readinese to ran. 

‘Wondorfulf a nan iejwtf.^'Fie metre of these Tereee is tho 
perfect Admii, according to the Circle, and conaista of filz 

times in each verse. This metre was explained la tbe notes 
to tbe Fourth Assembly, where a less p^ect specimen of it 
ocoars. 

//or cares after U la considered either as redondaot 

or corroboratory. In a verse cited by Lane, ''And onr habit 
is not cowardice/* it prsTento tbe goTeminent of U and leaves 
the noun morfd, and is therefore held not to be a negrt' 
tive; bnt in another verse, where tho noun becomes manftih, 
it is explained as a negntive oorroborative of U. That by 
iUelf can have tbe force of a negative may be held ae proved 
by Koran x. 69 azid Ixzii. 26. 

Tho firo This is an alluaion to tbe bale-fire which 

tbe ancient Arabs lighted on a height to eoUeet tbe tribe or 
its allies for a foray. There are varions traditional fires oele- 
brated by the poets. The fire of hospitality/* 4^1 was that 
which a man lighted to guide travellers to his tont. or to prepare 
food for them, The “ fire of branding," fi, was that with 
which tbe iron, was heated for tbe branding of a greet 
personege'e camels, that they might be known, and allowed 
to drink at tbe well before others- Tbe “fire of trenebery," 
was lighted by a man when be bad been Irescberoasly 
injured by his neighbonr. The wronged man aolomoly lighted 
a fire at Mina, during tbe pilgrimage, and exclaimed, “ Thie 
be bis enemy,” Tbe “fire of safety,” L4J1 was a thanks- 
^ving of a man’s friends for hie safe return. On tie other 
hand, the “fire of departure" was a solemn cursing of a 
man by bis enemy when be set out on an expedition. The fire 
was lighted, and the ill-wisher exclaimed, “AwayI begone!” 
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CoApara Eighleanth Aaaembly: "It would be s&ld to luiao, 
I be^nel*” This wm csUed The "Aw of the 

Uoc" woe tbol lighted to icofe wild beoete, The "fire of the 
enoke*blUen," woe ligbted for the noo^tty of one who 

had been so hort; either ss s obomii or becsQie it helped him to 
keep evoke, on wbioh hie reeover 7 depended. The "Areofreoeom/ 
woi lighted when women of nak, who hod been mode 
oepUye, were redeemed; for they were brought out of the boiUle 
comp by night, apparently to leaten their humiliation. The 
" fire of praying rain” was a eacridoe in time of drought. The 
"fire of hnoting” was lighted to blind or confoee tbo deer. 
The “ fire of oovenantfog,'' i^'^, woe on the oooaelon of some 
solemn oUiauce or agreement being made. See the eixtb 
Aaeembly of iNa^tf al Yozajl. 

A One who pronouncee the sin like ihd, and the rd 

like yhayn. The terrors of the day of jadgment are dwelt npon 
oontinually in the Eoran. Oompare zzii. 1. "The nurse shall 
abandon the obild to whom she gives suck, and every pregnant 
woman eball briug forth (froni fear), and ye shall see the men 
as drunken.” Also xivii. 69; xxiis. 67, and in the later Suras 
passim. With regard to the word ^ it is clearly formed by 
onomatopcaia, the letters of which it is composed being those 
which the speaker substitntes in pronunciation for others. W&fil 
ibn the founder of (he sect of the Mu'tazittn, bad this 
defect, and shoved great cleverness in avoiding the use of words 
which be could not pronounce. Tbus hs wcnld say 
instead of ^ for rum. ^J*A\ instead of for blinds 
instead of for bsd, aod so on. 

ytlsr than th$ toadstool of ths plain. proverbial exprei* 
sion, Arab. Prov. I. 619, where a great number of proverbs 
beglaning "Viler than" are collected. Thus it is asid, "Viler 
than the j*,” or " dwarf-sheep compare the Twentieth As' 
sembly ; "Viler than the egg of the earth,” that is, the ostrich's 
egg, wbiob she lays and abandons in the desert (compare Job 
zxxix. 14), an expression which was afterwards used to signify 
a foundling or vagabond, one who had no known kin or home. 


NOTsa^ 4(35 

Whai k$ tipped and fshat he tupped. —The iniquities which 
be permitted himself. 

Hi ahail hiu hU Atwaf.—To bite the hand is slffaiflcant of 
confosion and repentance: compare the rersee at the end of the 
Tenth Aaaembly. Thus the mnoh discussed eipresaion at Koran 
Tii. 148, means that the children of Ismol fall t^oa their htmde 
and bii them, in repentance at haring worehipped the calf. 

Belted mth tuUherity or adorned. —The woe a broad 

belt or atomaeher worn by women, Shsrtsbi rendsri the word 
by “girt." 

NegleeU the i^e to oom, sfc.—Koran lixT. SO. 

And tehen he beare rule fpoikt in the earth tc do uelanee in it. 
—This u fhoffi Koran ii. SOI. Hariri takea Jfy in the sense of 
"to bear rule/' though in the original pasasgo the oontext 
shows that it may he better rendered, "when be turns away 
and de|>arta/’ that is, " as soon as be haa done talking pionsly, 
and oalUng 0od to witoees, he goes forth and doee evil." Bay> 
^Awi adopts this interpretation, bnt giTee the other also. Hariri 
probably introduced the quotation because It had Airmshed 
a eubjeei for oontroTersy, 

Je ehu renMrdest iAou ehaU be rervarded.^k proverbial 
expression, Arab. Frov. 11. 854; probably derived hom Obris* 
tian sonroes, like that at p. 872. "As thon soweat thou ahalt 
reap." The proverb in the text is gives as an inetanoe of 
the figure by which the first of two verbs is eiprsssed by the 
second, the word “rewarded" being need instead of ‘'doest," 
for the sake of accordance and congrulty : as in the verse of the 
Koran, xvi. 127," If ye avenge, avenge as ye have been avenged 
upon/’ meaning, “as ye have been ofieuded." Comparo Four¬ 
teenth Assembly, " Beward ns as we have rewarded thee." 

Shoteed him a eharp glance. —Tbie Is a proverbial phrase usually 
applied to one who threatens or warns (Arab. Pm. II. 410); 
also if fortune or destiny looks intently, or eharply, or sternly 
on one. Thus jAi ^ comes to mean misfortune or calamity. 
Hariri, however, uses the phrase literally, with the meaning 


so 
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“ I looked iQt«ntljr kirn/' Oomp&ro tbo lue of the phraae at 
Arab. Frov. I. 527. 

TM betiir of im Zayd means that he cui show 

H&rith what be ia looking for better than Hkrith can bnd it him- 
s4f; that is, if he ie seeking to learn who the preacher is Abb 
Zayd can satiety him at onoe revealing himself, which ho 
straightwaj does. 

lomho fchm thu Metre r^ox. 

Shm, thmr Ham, and thtir The three sons of 

Noah who entered with him into the ark; the one who refused 
(Koran xi. 44} being Canaan, or> as la otherwise eaid, Yftm. 
The world became the inheritance of Noah's throe sons, the 
posterity of the seventy-two persons who acoompanied hie family 
into the ark having become extinct, so that tbeee three might be 
called the heirs of all mankind. 8bem was the pnmate of the 
earth after his father, and, according to his father's blessing, 
became the anceetoi of the Prophets, all of whom, whether 
Arabs or foreigners, are of the posterity of Shcm. He went as 
far aa Yemen and fonnded San‘5, and settled the middle region 
of the earth from Yemen to Aeh Sb&m, possessing the Holy 
Place. From him were descended 'Ad, and Tbambd. and 'lasm, 
and Jedls, and A1 *Am&)tk (Amalek), and the sabjecte of Ta'rob 
and Jorhom the Elder, who were called bccansa 

they were created apesldiig Aiibio ; also the descendonta of 
lami'll, called ii^\ becaiue they acquired the Arabic 
tongue by settling among the former; also who aro 

defined as especially the descendants of Adnhn; also the Jabi- 
bireh of Ash Sbflm (the glgantlo nations of Hebrew tradition), 
and the Pharaohs of Egypt. It is also said that Bhem was the 
fother of the Arabs, end the Persians, and the people of Fbm, 
all of them races in whom are good qualitiea. Japbet was the 
father of the SskSIib (Slaves), and ^e people of Bvjjbxi (the 
Dannbian Dulgars), and the Chinese, and tbe Khasors (a people 
near the Caspian, powerfol in the seventh and eighth centuries), 
u)d T4J(lj and M&jOj (Cog and Magog, the races of Northern Asia), 
and the 'Turks; oad these bare no good qualities. Of the posterity 
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of Ham are Sind, and Hind, and all tio nou of tho Blacks, 
like Kiiah and tbo Zenj, a people whoae position is very nn- 
inCeI!ig;ibly described as estonding; from Abyssima to the island 
or country of Wakn’ftk {^jo home of Iba Tofayl's Hayy ibn 
Yak^do), bat who may be taken to be the people of Eastern 
Afriea; Ham also begat the Abyssinians and others, On this 
sul^dct refer to Al Mas fidi, A useful work is G^ographie da 
Moyeo Age dtudide par Joacbim Lelewel; Bruxelles, 1853. 

Amr i^n Odayd was a celebrated asceCio (imIj) and preacher 
of the time of the Ebalif Al Man$hr. His lift is narrated by 
Ibn Khallikta; and Sherlshi gives a lengthy notice of him in 
his Oommenlary. He was bom a.h. 80 (s.d. 700), and died 
abont 144. Ho was a freedman of the Bent 'O^syl, and bis 
father bad been one of the prisoners taken at Cabul. This 
person, who was in the polios of Basra, wse eitbor a man 
of indKferont obaraoter, or, from bli office, unpopular with the 
peopla, for they uead to aay, whan they saw bia bod 'Amr with 
him, “There goes the Beat of men, the ion of the Worst of 
men/’ Truly/’ retomed the father, “ ha Is Abraham and I am 
Aaar/’ (Asar was the idolstroos ihthar of Abraham; Koran vl. 
74). 'Amr, tbongh be prayed so constantly that hii ibrebead 
was bomy from prostration, waa one of tbs leaders of tbe 
heterodox sect of the Mu’taail’On. He had been a pupil of 
Al Hasan al Be^ri, but left him for th9 new tenets, 'Atnr 
was one of the chief ouItiTaton of scholastic theology and 
metaphysics, and wrote a work on the J^adari doctrine, which 
attiibutee free-will and optional acUona to man, that is, which 
allows to man, in his own actions, Sadar, or determinlog power, 
each as God poaseaew over tbe universe, Koran xzxiii, dS* 
and which Ha oses in the creation and government of things, 
XT. 21; llv. 49, The contrary doctrine, called that of Mr, 
Constraint, ie unlimited predeetiaation, the attribntion of 
OTerytbing to God, and tbe asaertion that all human actions 
are prcdnced by Physical Fremotion, and are of tbe nature 
of a spasm. It is doubtful whether the name Miftasil was 
first given to 'Amr or to WWl ibn 'Ai& al GhaxaAI* Accord- 
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Jug to ooe feccoubt disputed with A] oa the 

queetioQ whether one who hoe committed de&dl^ ain coaid be 
ofiUed a belleTer, and in coneeqaenoe took a aeparate place 
In the moaqae to expound hU doatrlae. Al Idaaan then said 
to hU pupila/Ho lecedee from uaand tlrna the name took 
ita origin. But, acoordlog to another tradition, thU pbraae 
WM 6 rst uaad ^ Abh 1 Khatt4b Katidab, who, being blind, 
entarad the moeqne to hear AI ifaa&n, bat fell apon*Anir and 
eome of hie followen, who had Juat left Al Haian'e circle and 
formed one of their own. Finding fbom the teneta propounded 
that it waa not Al Haaank cirele, he exclaimed, “ Theee are the 
aeoedera,” and at once left them. From that time they were 
celled ''Secedere," Mu'ttellhn; tee Ibn KbalUkhn, life of 
Kathdeh- For informftUon on thia powerful and intellectual 
aeot, of which ‘Amr became one of the obief doctors, conenlt 
acbmftldere, Scales pMU4<}pMjuii chtz ks AraUi, and Steiner, 
Lie JfuVan^tf* ^ Preidenk^ m IslM; also Pocock’a 
Specimen, and ShabreatAnL 'Amr, by hie contempt for tbe things 
of thia world, obtained the admiration of hie coubemporariee, and 
waa much esteemed by Al Mansdr, with whom he Ured on terma of 
intimacy before tbe latter’s aoceseion to the sovereignty. Once, 
when tbe Rbalif sent for him, be preached a sermon, reminding 
him that an bis predeoeseore bad given plaoe to him, so be muat 
yield tbe ^ne to others, bidding him prepare for the day 
Irhlch should never be. fbUowed by another night, and warning 
him that Qod might deetroy bis splendour as he had destroyed 
7rsm ihtt al *XinAd (tbe olty of Sbedd&d, see Koran Ixxxii. 6 .) 
He would take no largess, and carried hia bluntoeae to the 
extreme of rudeness. Al Man^llr asked him If there waa any¬ 
thing be required, and’Amr answered “That tbou do not send 
for me again, but wait till 1 come to tbee.” " In that case," 
said tbe ICbalif, “we aball never meet/’ “ That is what I deeire," 
returned tbe prsMcber, and withdrew. Al Maofflr then uttered 
in verse:— 

” AH of 70 U TPftlk mlneiDglj; All of you s««k youi g&b; All oxcopt 
'Ajbt ibn'Oboyd." 
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The Ebftlif grieved zuueh at liie death, and Indited aome veraea 
on the oceaeioD, an naneual honour for a anbjeot. 

Eegp to trvKd.—Metre ae before explained, 

TU roUi of/olUng.—'Leit^n and wiitinge. 

loeuit had ffone off nntk dm.—A prombial expieB- 
aioD, meaning what had become of him.*’ The Araha alec eay 
of any one that i« loet, " The ’AnU baa down off with him.” 
Arab. ProT. IT. 26. The 'AoH, the Pereian ia a 

fhbuloue bird, which Ja auppoaed to dwell on the K&f, or moun¬ 
tain barrier, which aurronada the world. 


THE TWENTV-8EOOND ASSEMBLY. 

A tmt ie weaknou, langour, inUrmieaion of 

atrengtb, and thus elgniSea a time when the fary of war 
langalabea. an interral of qufot, a trace. ICe meaning ai tbo 
interral botween two propbota, ae betwen Jeane and Ho^mmed, 
ie founded on Eoran t. 92. The frequent political diiturbaneea 
which impoveriehed Irak io Hartri’e time have hoen referred to 
in the IntrodnotioD, and will be found more ihlly detailed in 
the IntrodoctioD to the aecond edition of Be Saoj'e Hariri. 

The eom <if Al l^irdi wce9 & family highly dietiogoiahed 1b the 
civil aervioe of the Ebalifote during tho fourth century. They 
followed the profeaeion of »nMd' or official writing, and roee 
to the bigbeat poeU, even Co the vrasirate. Theee were four 
brothers of them who attained to eminence during Che reign of 
Al Muktadir b ’ill&b, namely Ahmed abfiT 'AbbAe, and Abfi'l 
Hasan 'All and AbH *Abd all&h Ja*far and Abb 'Tea Ibrablm. 
They were the aona of Mohammed ibn Ktlaa ibo al Hasan ibn 
al Foiit, who was an agent to Ahmed ibn al ITadlb the waztr of 
the Ehalif Al Huntaslr son of AI Mntewekkil, a.e. 247. The 
most celebrated of the fhmiJy was Abh 1 Haaau 'All, who was 
three times waztr to Al Muktadir. Hie life is Co be found in 
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Ibn Ebalfik&n. He wee a most glfUd man. and ta ezcellecit 
adminietxabr, and, cbongb liberal eTen to eztraTagaace, amaaeed 
great wealth. When be wee diamiieed ibr the flrat time. a.b. 299 
(a.d, 912), the Ebalif had him arreeUd in hie palace, and 
aeised on all his wealth. From that time to bli reinilatcment la 
804 the produee of hie estates to the pnbllo treasury amonated 
to 7,000,000 denars. On his re-appointment tbe Ebalif ihowed 
him the highcet ravonre, sending bim seven cloaks of benoar 
and 800,000 dirhems to be distribnted among his attendants. 
He continnod In place for two yeare, bat was then arrested & 
second time, end thrown into prison. He was Tsstored to bis 
post for tbe third time in 611, and marked bis resomption of 
o^oe by acis which have cast a stain on bis memory. He 
eiaoted large sums il'om many pernns, and allowed his son 
Abfi '1 hCuhassin, a violent young man, to put to death Hamtd 
ibn al *Abbft3, the late wazir. He fell fbr ^e third time tbe 
nest year, when it was found that he possessed upwards of ten 
millions of denars, and that his landed property produced a 
million of denari annually. A few days later he and his eon 
Muhasein were put to death by Kasdk, tbe chief of the police. 
This Abh ’1 Hassn had been a simple MHb, and was first r^d 
to high poets together with his brother Abfi’l *Abb&e by the 
Ebalif Al Mc'ta^^d fbr drawing up a financial statement. This 
brother died some yeare before in 291. The third brother, JaTar, 
was offered the wazlrate, hut declined it; U was then given to 
his son Abfi’l Fath ibn Ja'far in 320, but he was not long in 
power, for Al Mnktadir was murdered the eame year, and the 
waslr conceded bimself through fear of Al K&hir, the new 
Kbalif. Abfi '1 Fat^, however, obtained subsequently tbo govern¬ 
ment of Syria, and after tba deposition of Al K&bir, was offered 
tlie wasirate by Ar RAdi; but finding tbe State in confbeion be 
prudently returned to bis gcvemioent. Tbe son of Ainl’l Path 
was Abfi ’1 Fa^ Ja'far Ibn al Fadt, called like himself Al 
HinsAba from ^e name of Abfi '1 FatL’e mother, 
means a person or beast of short and strong make). This Ibn 
Hlns&ba, whose life is also given by Ibn Ehallik&o, admin* 
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ietered Bgjpt under die cleTer and Btrong'iniiided negro eunnoh 
£&iUr, the patron and then the enemy of A1 Mntenebhi, and the 
en^ect of his praise or saUre in some of his most intereeting 
poems. This &mi!y, disUngiiished genoration after generation 
for official and admiaucratife skill, might veil be epoken of 
as models of exeellenee by one of tbei; own profession, like the 
author. For more on this subject see Weili QeKhichie der 
Chajifht, on Al Uoktndir b’illib, 11. 5$9. Sberlshi gives a 
flpecimen of Abh ’1 Hasan’s wit. Some of the learned were 
inaintalning in bis presence the uoteoBble doctrine that the letter 
sin may in all cseee be substituted for fAd; that, in ihct, the 
two letters are interobangeable. Said the waslr, Do you read 
in the Koran,' There shall enter Into Paradise 
ae well as ^ Another story of the same kind, given 
by the commentator* is that An Na4r ibn Shemll was sick, 
and a number of his (Viends came to see him, among them 
a certain man who was bye^munod Abh Sftlib* Said Abh StUh 
to the lick man “CJo U sUl "Ton shonld use the fAd, 

not the said An for the meaning is* *Msy God 

canse the siokneei to depart,’ and the fdd Is secording to the 
speech of the Arabs.” Abd Salih answered that the sin was 
always intercbangeabls with tbs $dd, and instanced )a\^ and 
and"Are yon then Ah(i Sdliht” said the sick 
man. It may be mentioned that all the words which are spelt 
with either of these letters indifereotly are given in some verses 
of the 4dtb Assembly. 

Al ibn Shrvr, a man of the Arabs famous for his 

generosity* and reckoned with Ka*b ibn M&meh and H&tiin. Of 
him it is said, “Ko ill-iste has be who sits with Al Ka*U*,’* 
Arab. Prov. 11, 540, since it was bis custom to relieve all who 
visited him. Of Ka'b ibn U4meb there are several proverbs. 
It is said, “Kors generous than Ka'b ibn Mkmeh.” His act of 
generosity was the same aa that of Sir Philip Sidney at 
Zutpheo. He was in a cararan in the daert when the water 
ran short, so that they took to measuring it by the stone called 
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tOi'* ; tbftt 10 , a etosa was pat into ths sup, Into wbicb was thsn 
poured wator until it covered the atone, so that every one zoigbt 
have an equal share. This stone was called When 

the turn came for Ka'6 to drink he saw a man of the tribe of 
An Kamir ibn K&sit look wistiblly on him, and he said to him 
who was distributing:, “ (live to drink to thj brother/' meaning 
the man of Namir, and hlmeelf went without. Tbe next day 
he saw tbe man of Kami r look on him a second time, and he 
gave up his portion again. But when tbe time came to mount 
he could not move, eo they pnt garmeote over him to eoare the 
beasts, and left him to die. His fhtber indited some veraee to 
hie memory. Hence tbe proverbs, "Kore generons than Ka'b 
ibn Mimeh,’* Arab. Prov. I. 325. " Give to drink to thy 
brother the Kamirl/’ 608. Another proverb attributed to £a'b. 
is extant, This is my bleeding/’ II. 867, which he uttered 
when in captivity among the tribe of 'Anaseh, 11. 390. He 
had been told by tbe mistress of tbe bouse to bleed the 
camel to make blood-puddings for tbe guests. Indignant at 
this stinginess be bad killed it; end when rated by the house¬ 
wife he uttered tbe above saying. But this story is also told of 
i^tim, with the addition that tbe lady slapped bis face. See 
tbs proverb, *‘If any other bracelet*wearer had slapped me," 
II. 465. The bleeding of the live camel was only practised by 
the hospitable in time of need. Oompire Hamfiseb, p. 645, 
"Tbe noble man shuns per6dy, even though bis food in tbe 
evening be a portion from the blood of vein-cutUng.’' At Arab. 
Prov. 11. 441, If tbe saying "Hs is not relbsed who has tbe 
blood let for him." I cannot ascertain wbelber this A1 Ka'ki' ie 
to be identified with the bold Moslem warrior of the time of the 
Prophet and the early Ebalifate, who took i^olwln under 8a'd 
ibn Abt Wakk&f, and negotiated for 'Ali with Talhah and 
As 2obayr. 

Plenty e^ter Compare tbe nse of this expression in 
the Thirty-fourth Assembly, near the beginoing. 

At Oujinffertep is above theJinyer: a proverbial expression. 

Lo/ty-edUd dtwW.—The ordinary wading at Eoran Iv. 24, is 
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with thd though, according to B&ydiwI, both 
Hamzeh and Ahii Bebr read with ktsr. Tbo meaoing, bowerer, is 
the same, whether the phraaa be lifted up as to their eaiJs," or 
‘'lifting up their sails." Sbsiishi renders the word by 
which Bayd&wi also gives as an interpretation. It hardly 
accords, however, with the context, "on the sea, Uke mountains,” 
or masBes of rock that served as way-marks in the deserts. 

Thou itouldst it These words are 

Koran zxvii. 90, "Thou sbalt sse the mountains which thou 
wonldst think immovable, fleet as the fleeting of the clonds.” 

On c2e(ip.—Compare l4o*al]a1mh of Torafeb, v. 0. Tt is 

there eiploined as the mass or bulk of the water. 

Ow cuihwn^ioddU _is the cnshlon placed on the back of 

the camel, under the sad^e, to ease the motion. But accord- 
Ing to Sherlshl and the commentator quoted by De Saoy, there 
is an allueloii to the word ^y, meaning a eoinr or /avo\enu of 
Qod, since people say, " Such a man is a saint, be walks on the 
waterit being the bolief that the eainta have such a power. 
For the deflnition of this word see Td*rfdt. ' 

Aw ihadors to b4 hoav^, etc.’^.e. considered his 
presence to he disagreeable. The JJj is be who weariee you by 
bis company, as in a prolonged visit. According to 'Aylsheh it 
was on account of such persona that the revelation was made, 
(Koran szxiii. 5Z), “ Wh» ye have eaten separsto.” See note 
to Fourth Aasemhly, near the end. When Abfl nurayrah saw 
one of these be excleimed " Allflbumma (0 Clad), forgive him, 
and deliver us ftom him.” Also J&linfle (Galen) when asked 
why the weight of a bore’s company was more diatreseing than 
the weight of a burden made answer that the weight of the 
former wee on the heart alone, while in hearing a material 
burden the heart was aided by the limbs. There la a disposition 
among Orientals to make Galen a sort of sage ; compare one of 
the stories in the 4th chapter of the Qulistan. The above anec¬ 
dotes are from Sheiishi, 

Ee praisid Ood after ineizing, bul no one blessed hm.^ 
This usage was once common in Ettrope as well as in the East. 
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According to Traditiooc the Prophet eeid, " If when ooe 
of you aneesM or emote he uiton the worde 'Praiee ho to God,’ 
he arerte eorenty diaeueB, the loaat of nhlob ia tho/{ft^dm(6lO' 
pbuitiaaie, that epecioa of leproey which oftueea the mombere to 
ftll off; a more terrible diaeue than 6aref).” He alio uii," If 
ooe of yoQ eneoae lot him utter 'Praiae be to God/ and let 
tboeo who ealute him in retnra aay ,' God have mercy on 
thee/ and lot him then any, aUl X (mako 

good your condition in religion and in the vrorl^i by propitiona 
aid and atroogthoning); ” see Qayd&wi on Koran xlvli. 2 and 6. 
It ia related that when God created Adam of clay he ordered 
the human soul to enter hia body. On thia the dry clay 
obaogod at once Into bonea, flesh, nerTsa, and tbs other con* 
stitnsnta of man's body. Adam, awakeniog to liih, snoesed, and 
immediately exclaimed, Praise to God," and Gabriel anawered, 
“ God have mercy on thee, Adam" (Tabari). 

7%e kg^ fpMch comes to the fprtwyc<i,—Koran xxii, 59, 
Those who only retaliate according to the injury received, will, 
if injured in return for the retalia^on, be assisted by God. 

The bye^ila qf the eeriota and the are the 

tracks in a wadi, or moaotain valley, through which winter 
torrente flow. The flxst who used the expression, The tale baa 
bye-patha," that ia, " there is something more to be told of 
k," woe pabbat Ibn Udd ibn J&bikbab, a descendant of Mo^. 
The history is given by Itfaydkia, Arab. Prov. I. 850. Pabbah 
had two aoDs, 8a*d and Sifayd, and when one of hte camele 
strayed during the night he lent them in search of her. 6a'd 
found her, and when he brought her back at night the father 
aaw a figure in the dark, and exclaimed, " Is itSa'd or Sifayd?" 
a saying that became proverbial, and is used in the sense of 
' la it the one or the other!" as when A1 Hajjdj asked Kotaybet 
ibn Moalim, on the latter marrying a wife, "Is it Bdd or 
Su'ayd!" mcauing, " la it a handsome wife or an ugly one?" 
Arab- Prov. 1. 601. Stfayd wandered in aeaich of the camel, 
and fell in with A1 H&rith iba Ka'b, The youth bad on two 
mantles, and HArith demanded them; when Stfayd would not 
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part them, 5&ritb killed him and t4)ok them. Sometime 
after pahbab made the pilgrimage (pagan) to Mecca, and came 
to the Ibir of* Oka?, where be met the morderer wearing bia aon^a 
two manlJee. He recogniaed them and emd, "Will tbon tell whore 
thou gotUet these two ?" Hhrith anawered, “ I met a youth who 
wore them and 1 aeked him for them, and when he would not giro 
them 1 killed him and took them/’ Dahbah aaid,}' Wae it with 
this iword of tblae?” He aaid " Tea/’ Said l?ahbah, ” Give 
It me to look at, for I tbiok it ia a sharp one.” Hhrlth gave 
It, and pabbah, brandiilung the weapon, exclaimed, '‘The tale 
hasbyO'patbs/’ meaning "There is sometblug more in it than 
thou knoweet.” Then at once he alew Hkrlth with it. And 
when It was said to him, " What, pabbah, hast thou killed him 
in the sacred month?” he answered," The sword has outstripped 
romcaetrance,” which also became proverbial: Arab. Prov. 1.590. 
Hariri's meaning is that the eonvenaiion of the company flowed 
as one aubjeot suggested another. 

The pm of corrstjmdmee^ etc .--It is neceasary here to render 
the originil somewhat freely. ^.^U- may be either an orator, 
choioe of speech, or a nooer wlio wins hearts by his olegsnt 
diction. w^U- is the gatherer of firewood, who puts into his 
rope all that he can find, without selecdon; and is thue applied 
to one who uses the first pbraee that comae to hand without taste 
or judgment. Compare the phrase, “ On© who gathers wood by 
night," in Hariri’s Preface. 

Jokaynti for ni/orwwWbfl—There is discrepancy both as to the 
form of this name and the meaning. It is read not only as 
above, but also Jofeyneh and Hofayneh, the former being on 
the authority of A1 Asma*l. See Arab, Prov. II.71s "With 
Johayneh is the certsdn information/’ According to one !©• 
gend he was a wine^aller, iu whosa tavern two men had quar¬ 
reled. When a third party had endeavoured to separate them, 
one of the two had slain him. They were both arrested, and 
when the judge wished to learn which of the two was guilty, he 
said, "Bring Jofayneh, for be has the cert&n information/' 
According to Eisblim ibn al Kelbi, the story is as follows; Al 
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Akhoaa ibn al Ka*b waa a man of Jobayaeh, who for aoin« 
act that ba committed waa oblijjed to fiee from Ma people* 
He met with Ho^ajn iba 'Ami' ibn Mo'dwiat ibn Ki]&b, or, as 
otberi say, another Hojayn of Ghataflo, who bad alao tnrnod 
•vagabond; and they agreed to rob together, even the men of 
their own tribei. The nd7eDture which fbHowed U too long to 
be narrated here: it will be fonod la Maydinl at the place 
ottod. Suffice It to aaj that the man of Johayneh in the end 
elew hie eoznpanioa, and took all the booty. In returning home 
to hie people, with the view of reconcUlng hlmeeif with them, be 
paaeed two enb'tribee of the aona of ^ys, called HerAj and 
AnmAr, and a woman came forth who waa seeking Ho^ayn, 
He aaked who she waa, and she answered, I am $akbrah, the 
wift of Hojayn.” He aaid, '‘I have killed him.” She said, 
”Thon lieat; such an one as thou kille not such an one as he: 
if the tribe (or the men of it) were not away, thoo durst not 
have ^ken thus.” Then he went home and made np matters 
with fals tribe, and came and stood where he might be beard, 
and declaimed the following versea:— 


0/ b^ iQ«ey A lion, imy, breakins tU prey, the fatbsr ©f two nU. 
WBM© dwdUof is the tbiekst, ^ 

And of how coAny a rider, whom thou wouJdeit aot dMpise if ttio© 
were to li(bt where ho had faJIm, 

Here I doven the tepowet ekuU with my iwotd, that be bAa IaId 
B otiooleee ©a the plAin; 

^ hli wife bA« eoirowed for him, WAUlag in the nlfbt without reet • 
Like ^aktkrah, wboa ibe ^nestfened Mer^ and AntnSr, wboee know, 
ledge WAS only gueealDg. 

naked Mcb band ©f travellen ooooeralog Heeaya, but at JehAvneh 
u the Mrtaln IsfermatloQ. • * / j 

Now If any aak oouoernlog him, know that I can tell him all ©learly 
Jobaynoh ij ay tobe, a nee of klngi; when they eoek lefty deoda that 
are aot abaaed. ^ 


Sberisbi quotes these verses differently, nod mekes §aktirah 
the alater of Ho»ya. On hearing her inquiries Al Akbnaa 
uUers the verses. The names of the ttibea are also given as 
Merkh &nd Jarm. 

Uhn^n 0 / the Wise, the contemporary of 

David, is to be distinguished from LokmAn of'Ad, though some- 
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times coofouDded with him even hj Arabs. Tba two have been 
mentioned in a former note. Lokmln the ‘Wise ia apoken of 
at Koran xzxi. 11. He waa not a prophet, but he instrootod 
his aon An'am, or Ashkam, or Mltb&n in the wor^p of the one 
true God. The descriptions of him by the Arabs have a great 
reesmblancd to those of .^sop. He is npreeeated aa a black, 
very ugly in person, and a slave, and it ia probable that the 
traditions concerning .£sop were, like the fables, attributed to 
this mythioELl aage, uqIms, indeed, we bold the legende con* 
oernlog iSsop to be themselvei late inventiooe, and borrowed 
(torn tbo East. 

m wngvtfhsd.—Literally, ** the foreloeb are mastered.^' 
The Araba, whan they took prisoners, were aecuatomed to out 
off the iVont hair and carry it in their quivers. Hence, at Koran 
xi. 59, “to take by the forelock" means, to have absohte 
authority. Noblaa also are called the fortloch, or chiefs of the 
people. 

Snrkhu ih$ overtm^-fcaarui th9 eye.—This use in a 
double sense is to be found in Che opening addroes of the 
Thirteenth. 

Fraud fwu2d andura to th$ Da^ of is an oUu- 

Sion to Koran Iziv. 9, where the Day of Judgment is called the 
“Day of Hntual Defrauding,"since then men will defraiulor 
supplant one another, the Just taking the place that the wicked 
have had, and oonversely. 

Th« ptn of ac^untxnp tRfsrprefs.—JJlj like is the 
expounding of the real essential meaning of a thing, that to 
which It oomrs or may be reduced, 

Aa Ah& This is a bird of gaudy and changing 

pinmage, and is therefore used as a similitude for a clever but 
unateady writer, hf. de Saoy, in his Ghreatouiathie Arabs, 
Vol. Hi. p. 499, seo. ed., says that it is probably a species of 
heron. He then gives the flowing description from Kaswtni: 
" The Abfr Bari^sh is a bird with a pleasant voice; its neck 
and feet are long, its beak red, and it ia about the size of a 
stork; its plumage changes every instant to the eye, showing 
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red, yellow, green, end bine. So tli&t a poet bu said, * He ie 
like tbe Ahii Bardkfeh, he can take all oolonn.'” In Lane’s 
Lexicon it ia uid to be a small wild bird, like a lark, which, 
when it is provoked, rnfflee its feathers, and becomee varioosly 
changed in colour. Tbe Aid Bar&^h is used dgnratively, lib 
the llsard Ab^ ^iamdn, to express a person of voriable dlepoci* 
tiOD ; compare the Latin term aUUi9n<tlui, a fraud or swindle, 
A kind of shot eilk also had these names fhsm its 
changes of colour. Bardkisb is an ancient Arab name. In the 
proverb, '’BarfiJ^isb sins against her people” (Arab. Prov. 
n. S9), tbe name is variously explained as that of a bitob, 
which betrayed tbe place of a tribe's retreat by her barking; as 
the wife of a king who allowed her dameels needlessly and in 
jset to kindle the signal-fire for tbe aasexnbUng of tbe troops; 
and, thirdly, as a wife of LokmAo of *Ad who persuaded her 
hnsband to eat the flesh of the camel, so that by tbe voracity 
of himself and bis people the camels of her own tribe were 
destroyed. This and numberless similar appellatiODa of animals 
among the Arabs are of the nature of proper names, and may 
be compared with tbe Renard the Fox, Tsengrin the Wolf, 
Chantecler the Cock, of bur medieval fables. 

Save tkoas tAat bgUete, etc.-.-Ecr6n zixviii. 2S. ie a 
word corresponding with ^1, and signifies the making one's self 
secure and trustfol in Ood. U is augmentative to express 
iodednitenees or wonder. 

A/ter a time 1 teeoll^cted Koran xii. 4fi. For the 
meaninge of C,\, see Lane. The various readings and inte> 
preutiona given by £dy(,l&wi at tbe above passage of the Koran 
eannotapply toxi. 11, where tbe meaning is deuly a certain tim$. , 
After nhoM /asAwjwy.—Arab. Prov. I, fiU. Compare 
Koran, zte. 28. 

Wheu eprite.—Th^ place named jA^ was a rseideace of the 
Jinn, eo that whoever does a thing wonderfully or beautifully is 
said to be 'Abfcar!, i,e., a sprite of 'Abkar. Tbe Jinn were 
supposed to haunt desolate regions, particniarly those which lad 
been the home of wicked races of men destroyed by Qod. Such 
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waa tba region called Tabrin, and the reg^ called Wabftr, wbicb 
la; between it and Temen, and was named alter Wab&r, eon of 
Irem eon of Shem. 'Abkar ia said to bare been in tbe region of ' 
Tera&oieh. Tbe 'Abkar epoken of b; Imr al (D!wln, 

■p. 26 Ai. Text), eeeme to ha^e no conaeotion wiib tbe home 
of tbe Jinn. Tbe poet compares tbe sound of the pebbles 
eoattered b; tbe hoolb of bfe camel to the soimd of coin examined 
on a table in *Ab^. Tbe Arabs used tbe word Jinn to ezprese 
tbe spirit or energy of a man: compare Hamftseb, p. 18S, 
where a poet says, "bfy Jinn hare not fled, my file la not 
blunted, my birds bare not drooped ftom fear/' In the com* 
mentary to tble rene it is aaid that according to Abd 'Ala 
tbe Arabs oompore an cnergietio man to a Jinnt or a 6bny|to. 
This and tbe foregoing expression are taken from a Tradition 
of tbe Prophet which is given by 8herlshi as Mows;—Said tbe 
Prophet, '* I eaw in a dream is if I etood by a well, and looked 
at tbe people; then cemo Abfl Bekr, and drew a backet or 
two, and grew weak with it, and (Sod forgave him; then came 
'Omar, and tbe backet (s-yo) turned into larger backet 
in hie bandi and I never saw snob an *AbVarl among men, 
workiog as he worked, until the people were watered and at rest. 

pjlksl *if* wiA \ir* 

The ori^nal meaning of is a or ttrok9, as you say of a 
strong man who levers a bar of wood with bis sword, " No one 
can strike bis stroke." 

A Stated €y6^a tMp'e eompammMp.^'I^i flnt of these 
expressions denotes anger, dislike^ or contempt; tbe second 
ie a modem phrase, meaning a short-lived act^uaintaace, such as 
is made during a voyage, and ceases at the end of it. 

The terwr, the For the various names of this place 

see what Sherlsbi is pleased to call a pretty story, in Ds Saoy’e 
commentary to the Forty-seventh Assembly. The original 
meaning is a garden. Tbe metre of these vereee is Html. 

Dropped Am eyeH croer Ue note. Woe eilenfc in shsme and 
repentance. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD ASSEMBLY. 

Th$ ^a(a ftculd not Jind its is relfttdd of the b\xi 

tbftt it will leftTO iti thicks at dawn aod go to drink at a 
plaoo a alj^bt'a maroh oft, aod will ratum, briogiog watar to tbe 
ebicka, in tha fbranooD; that again in tba aarlj aiWnoon it will 
dy Co tha place onoe more, returning to bring water a second 
tima in tha evening; in doing tbia it never loiaa ita way to tbe 
neat. 

TAo domain ^ gAs Tba original meaning of 

u a place of paeinie or of water taken by soma chief or power¬ 
ful person, and ppobibiled to otbera. Tbns Kolayb W&% 
the powarfal chief of the N^d, bad his in tlia district 
of Koftcn, and would allow no eattla to be pastured where tbe 
sound of hie dog’s bark could be beard (see note to Sixteenth 
Assembly), According to the anthers cited in Lane’s Lexicon, 
others did tiia; “It waa a onsloni of the noble among the 
Arabs in the time of the Ignorance, when he alighted in a district 
that pleased him, to incite a dog to bark, and to prohibit for his 
own special friends or dependeala the space throughont which 
tbe bark of tbe dog was heard, while be shared with tbe people 
in the other places of pasture aronnd it, Bnt the Prophet fo^ 
bade this and said,' There shall be no except fbr God and 
his Apostle/ meaning except for the nersee employed in war 
against tbe unbelievers, and tbe camels taken for the poor rate.” 
In tbe preeent paaiage it sigaides merely tbe Imperial domain 
or Court, that is, the dty of Bagdad. 

Th« Prscinct.^f^^ is an open space round a cuds, la which 
horses are exercised and the public meet; or it may be a space 
Tonnd a city, 

Silting s^tutrtly. That Is, he sat upon his buttocks with his 
legs equally crossed, which is a dignided position, u dJstln- 
gviehed from be sat with lue knees on tbe ground and his 
buttocks resting on his heels, or on the leR foot bent sideways 
beneath, which is the position of those who argne together, u 
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the pUintif &iid defendant in a aoit; and afeo as disdcigniebed 
f^m be sat op his bottooks, leaning back, and haring; Lis 
feet on the g;r(n]nd and his knees raised. 

S$t hU/coi on ^[^A.^Set his or ankle, on high, so 
that the lowest part of him ma^ be h1g;her than the highest part 
of bis companions. The word also has reeeired the 6ig;iuiica* 
tion of honour hj which a mao is established and made firm, as 
on bis ankle; thos it is aoid,God exalt his ka'b/’ and *' The 
ka b of the tribe is gone,*' that is their fortnoe and reputation. 

fruitful I fecundated by initraction. as the female palm 
tree is fecundated by the spadix of the male, which is bruised 
and sprinkled upon it, or "by the Insertion of s stalk of a 
raceme of the male tree into the spatbe of tho female, after 
ahaking off the pollen of the former upon the apadiz of the 
femsle." (Lane on JO. But aocordiog to SberUhi it means 
"he drank tbs milk of roy that is, of my tnikh camel." 

Broktn the It was said of one who beoame a heretic or 
introdoced disoord that be " broke the staff of the Mosloms." 
and «/Ufa became a synonym fer schism. When one 
quarrelled with his tribe, and left it, he was said " to break Its 
staff" ^artri uses ths pbrass more litorally here In the sense 
of injuring, since one is injured when his staff, which is his 
strength, is broken. 

The nhUe andyellotv: silver and gold coin. 

Did hefia^, or tran^orm, or copy.^Plagiarism, *ijt, forms a 
division of the Arabia rhetoric, since the critics have sought to 
lay down rales strictly defining how far it is admissible. A 
sufficient exposition of tbe eubjeot is given in the hfukhta$ar al 
Ma'lml (QalcutU, ISIS), p. fi5l. M. Garcin de Tassy's trans* 
lation of tbe Persian treatise haid^kah, Paris, 1S44, 

may also be advantageonsly oonenlted. In this and tbe follow¬ 
ing notes I hare referred to tbe hfakbtaear, or shorter com* 
mentary, instead of the Mntawwal, or longer commentary, of 
which I have a printed edition, because the former is more 
accessible, and quite sufficient for tbe purposes of the student. 
PUgiai'ism is divided into apparent and hidden; tbe former 
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beio; that which ODC will detect hj havi&g the two p&uegee 
befhrehia, the other that which ooneea^e itaelf in an apparent 
rarietj of thought; or, as it is defined in the Mukhta^ar, the 
apparent is that which borrows the whole meaning, whether it 
usee all the words of the original or Qot< When the entire 
paseage is taken without a change, eren in the disposition of the 
words, this is blameable, for it ie pure stealing, and Is called 
^ ecpyiiif, or JUOMho orro^atiM to one’s self of another’s 
^se. *Abdallfih ibn As Zobajr did this with two rerses of 
Ma*o iba Owe, reoiUag them in the prseeace of Uii'iwiyeh; 
but before ho had left the Ehalife pretence, Mn*n came in and 
recited a kasidch of his composition, in which these Terj rerees 
occurred. The Khalif tamed to 'Abdallfih and said, ’'Didst 
thon not saj that the/ were thine?'* upon which Abdall&h was 
forced to make a weak excuse^ If the plagiary change some or 
all of the words of a verse into words of corresponding meaning 
and measure, this is also hlameable, being still pure stealing. 
This act, according to De Bac/s commentary, is called ^ or 
faying, and the same verse of Al HaU'eh is gnoted both in the 
commentary and in the Mukhtasar; but, as we sball see, the 
latter work gives the definition of “faying" to the mere 
borrowing of the anthor’s meaning, without any imitation of 
words. If then, according to the Mukhta^ar, the plagiary uses 
corresponding words, or if he takes all the original author’s 
words, mersly changing (heir disposition, or if he takes some of 
his words, tills is called mAtn^/fpray, or ^ trani/pm9‘ 
ticn, a word used of metamorphosis into a lower form, as of a 
man into a beast. In the two latter cases it is not eMSDtially 
blamesble, sod may be atoned ibr if the new verse be better than 
the old one. In the Mukhlassr there follow examples fVcm the 
poem B of A bti Tsmm km. At BoKtori, sod Al Mu tensbbl. Finally, 
if the plagiary takes tbs meaning alone, this is occvpaiipn, 
becaoee be, as It were, comes and takes posssMon of the idea; 
or ^ hecanse he strips of the tMn of diction which 

clothed the idea, and gives it a new one of his own. Similarly, 
tliis may be excnsable or blameable, according se a better or 
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worn vase ie produced. The epeciee of borrowing caUed 
which Mnsiate in introdneiog phraaM of the Koran or 
the TVaditioiu, which are we31 known, la not blameable ; dot ia 
waar?w« of versee or bemiBticbea fVon other poets, 
if It he done honeatJy, and without an intenUon to claim them as 
one's own. I may hare obaerve that ^ and ^ bare a cor- 
reapondeuce in meaning, wbieb ia ahared by and 
According to Shertahi, the drat means to change ftom lower to 
higher, the aecond &om higher to lower, aa the metainorphoaia 
of a man into a beast; the third lignifiee the changing of an 
Animal into an inanimate object, while the fowth is abeolute 
corruption or wasting away. Of the rersea quotad in Da Saoy'a 
oommentary aa an iaeUnoo of FAria ash Sbidyik, who 
criUclaea the work T«ry icrerely, iaya that the word at the end 
of the firet line should be and at the end of the second, 
from he ate voracionaly. Ue is probably right, though 
in the Mukhtaear it is written aa by De 8aoy. 6ee "U 
Tie et lea aven tores de Fariak," p. 16 oflaat chapter. Aooordlng 
to dhaitahi, the difkiona of plagiariim mestiocad by Hariri 
are according to the eyatmn of AbA Mohimened al Hosayn ibn 
Wakf, who wrote oa the plagiarisma of Al Mutenebbi, aad 
dirlded them into twenty olaaaes, tea of which are excoeabls. 
These olaaaes Sbertaht gives, with inabaocea of each, bnt the 
matter ia too long to be treated in these notes. 

Pc9try th» n^iUr of ths Arcid#,— This was a saying of Iba 
*Abbda, the conain of the Prophet, and the greatest of the early 
expoandera of the Koran. He was accustomed to quote passages 
of the ancient poets in support of bis ezplaoationa, and to say, 
" When ye have a difficulty In the Koran, look for its solution to 
the poeme, for these are the regiatere of the Arabs." It was also 
Attributed to Mobammed, perhaps by the relation of Iba 'Abble 
hicnaelf, who desired to maintain the study of poetry amid ibe 
early fanaticiam of Islam. It is said, *'God distinguished the 
Arabs by four tbiogs: they have turbans for crowns, and 
loops, (see 16th Assembly, 'they loosed their loops to 
me ’) for walls, that ie as eupports for tbdr backs; and swords 
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6r tcAPv», iod poetry for tbeir registore." This was said bscauie 
they wore in tbe babft of referriog to poema when thoy diflered 
about gsDealogies, wars, and the like. 

i^ad 4 Bars Hariri usei tho fcecbolcal term of tbs 

rbotoricians. 

0 Ufiu nh cfiurtgtt.—Thiit versos ore of the aeoood darb 
of tbo first 'onld of ibo Admil, wbicb is ^bo moasare of. 

the darb is sines tbe lost letter of the f is 

dropped, and tbe tetter betbre it q^uieecee, eo ust tbe fbot 
becomes Tbs part of each verse which tbe 

son is oceased of appropriating forms a verse in wbicb tbe arUd 
is Md the darb tbet is, of the normal 

without any ohaoge fi’om JJ/ or 
Titmed the back of the shield: became hos^e after being 
friendly. This expreseioQ is found sg^n in tbe Fortieth 
Assembly. 

To draw at the same soww.—The word is used tecb- 
nicolly by the rbetoriciane to signify tbe chance agreement of 
two poets in thought or words, when there has been no imitation 
of the first by the second. This and tbe following expression, 
as tbe boof oil falls on tbe hoof-print/’ ore attribated to 
Al Muteuebbi, who, being reproached for borrowing from bis 
predecessors said, Poetry is a hippodrome and poets ore steeds, 
and there may be a coioddence of thought, ae the hoof ofl 
falls on tbe hoof>prinC." 

Vers9‘empletin§.^ij^\ was In all times a favourite Intel* 
lectuol exercise of tbe Arabs, whose powers of improvisadon 
were marvellous. It is when two poets contend by one reciting 
a vene which the Other must fdlow with another of tbe same 
metre and rhyme, and with a oontinuous sense; the former 
then has to give a third, and so on, till it is shown wbicb has 
the greater iDisgiasUon and promptitude. 9 ometimes one uttered 
half a verso, which tbe other bod to complete. Imr al 5ays was 
accustomed to ob^enge those who claimed tbe reputation of 
poets to compete with him. Onoe be challenged Tow*am tbe. 
Yesbkeri, and said to him, ‘*If thou be a poet complete tbe 
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7€Kea which 1 £ha]l utter,*’ be began ^'Doat theu eee the 
flash gleaming in the night?” ToVam continued, “Like a 
Hage’e Are it biases a blase/* linr al • *' 1 ^ae w&kelUl 
to obeerre while slept AbQ Shoray^*” Tow'am; “As oil as 
I said 'It now eeasH * it flashed abroad." Imi al Kays : ** Its 
eonnd was u a murmur in a place unseen Tow'am, “ Like Cbe 
sheHsamele lowing wildly when they meet the herd.” The 
poem is given in the Dlwfln ot Imr el ^ays, p. 41, Arab. Text. 
When the poet ibnnd that he had an eqnel he bonnd bimselt 
by an oath never again to contend in poetry. 'A^U Ibn *Cn> 
lafeh, a poet of ^orayeb, and a man in high esteem, aince the 
Ehalif Yestd ihn 'Abd al Melik married one of hie daeghtere, 
amused hlmeelf on a journey by thui improvising vereee with his 
son and daaghter. Es reoited a verse, then hla son followed it wit h 
another, and his daughter with a third, all being in the metre 
faieil Unfbrtunately one of his daughter's verses was as fol' 
lows ; " They were giddy, as though drownnees had given them 
to driok of the wine ^arkhad, the dark red wins, that (when thou 
drloksit it) oonnes through back and feot." The father exclaimed, 
*' By Allah, thou couldst Dever have so described it unless thou 
hadet drunk of it,” and at once gave her s flogging. The eon, 
indignant, shot at liis ikther with an arrow, and left him wounded 
on tbs ground, taking away bis sister. *Akt], however, was not 
displeased with hie chfldren’s spMt, ud uttered some verses in 
rf^», wblcb con tain a quotation from hbfl Akhsam, a person who 
waa treated in the same way by a son. See the proverb> “ 1 know 
the disposition ie from Akhsam/* Ar. Prov, I., 658, and Porty- 
fburth Assembly. For tbe above story of ‘Aktl see p 640 of the 
Hamlseh, in which several of his verses are quoted. Al Faros- 
dak, the poet, also practised this kind of poetical exerciee. 

T^Mb : parODomaeia or alliteration, or ijtX^ elgni- 

fies, literally, the use in a senleoce of two or more worde com¬ 
pletely or parWsUy conformable. It belongs to the third part of 
rhetoric, which is celled the science of the first two parte 
being the sdence of^U^ or significetione, snd tbe science of 
Ju or exposition, it would be useless to attempt here an 
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explaoAtioQ of the variouA olauea into wbicL is divided by 
tbe rbetorioiuiB, wbo distio^sb between tbe conformity of worde 
which have & oommon root and the conformity of tbcie which 
have not; between the conformity of worde accord ing as they 
do or do not belong; to the eeme pert of speech; between the 
conformity of two worde end the conformity of one word wltb 
enothcr end pert of e third; between conformity of both sound 
end written cbirecter end conformity of eonnd ilone; who, 
iu short, have analysed the art and given oamoe to Its every 
variety. Those who dcaiie to become ac^naiuted with the 
subject will find it fbUy treated in the Mukbta^ar, p, 621. The 
science of the third part of rhetoric, is concerned with the 
ernbellishmenc of discourse, and is divided into two parts, ij y-^rt 
and ; the first treating of antithesis, hyperbole, and the 
like; and the second having to do with words, and ejpMnmdiog 
not only all that may be inclnded under the head of pan?tuma^, 
but all the artifices of rhyme and orthography of which examples 
mey be found in Hariri's work. See j^\ ^ 3j, Mukb- 

tasar, p. 631; p. 037; p* ^42; p. 644; 
tbat is the oonatrucUon of a poem in which a part of each verse 
may be taken away, as in the pi^esent Assembly, p. 646. In the 
treatise translated by M. (?arcm de Tasey mention is made 
of compositions with pointed or nnpointed, with joined or dis* 
Joined letters. The Arabs have taken greet pains to record all 
the instances of which appear in the Koran. Uoet of 
these, however, ore evidently spontaneons and nnconsoious, 
and are far from resembling tbe laboured artifices of subsequent 
geDeraUons. Among these may be cited xxvii. 22; xix. 64, 
65; 0 . 7, 8; civ. 1. The lest is rather an instance of 
Tbe word iji/ is used by the Governor in tbe general sense 
of elcqtwnes ; bnt in the teobnical language of the rbotoricians 
it signifies tbe first two divisions of the art of rhetoric, which 
have for their object the avoiding of error in bringing onr con¬ 
ceptions to tbe minds of others. The treatise of Nastf al Yaseji, 
called'Akd al JumAn, ie a good oompendlum on this subject 
fiom its teraeoese and the olcorness of its definitione. 
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Dark red ^ Up.—K dark red, verpog on blackness, ia tii« 
inner part of the lip waa looked upon as beentifol by tbe Axebe. 

The mnetiftfi steed- the second in the covrse.—Ths hoitee in a 
race bad epithete accordlag to tbe order in wbieh they arrived at 
tbe wiaaingi-poet In the Ham^seh, p. 48, Arab. Text, these 
names are g:iTea in two diiSsrent ways. In one list the Aret 
horse is called or because he makes his owner 

iUostrions or coospicijons; the second ia called mufalit, because 
his head la on the of tbe preceding horsetbe third, muselU, 
becanse be consoles his owner. Tlis fourth is esUed idU ; tbe 
fifth, murid ^; the sixth, the seTenth, mu'amnuUi the eighth, 
the ninth, lafin, beoause be is driven away with bnfiets; 
and tbe tenth, suha^l. But, according to other authorities, 
soTeo out of the ten horses were entitled to a share of the prise, 
iu analogy with the game of maysir; and, the names of the first 
three remaning as in tbe last list, the foorth was called *d(i/, 
tbe fifth murtdh, the sixth M, Iho seventb mu'ammal. The 
three horses which guoed nothing were called nayhd, 
and sukayt. Sberlshi ascribes to A1 Asnahi the derivation of 
mu^alH, which baa been given, and be relates that a man versed 
ia the tradiUoni of the Arabs explained tbs mesoings of all tbe , 
terms to the Khslif Muttaki. He also quotee seme verses of Ibn 
al Anb^, which unite i1l tbeee epithets. They are the same as 
in the first list of the Ham4seb, except that ie placed boibre 
ntu'amml Najlf al Yaajl has also united tbea in some vemee 
of bis sixth AMeuhly; but hs tnskei the eighth horse Ahatt, 
probably a misprint, The lilt in Be Sacy’e cornmentery varies 
fVom these, and gives tbe name of^^f to the last boras. 

There is a ruddy-Hpped one,—Metre tovil. repreeenia 

tbe same quality ae the having a lip of a dark ruddiness, 
approaching to blacknees. In some lines quoted at p. 425, Be 
Sao/s ed., Al Bohtori couples and ‘'darkdipped,” 
and "having eyes of strongly contrsated black and white," as 
marks of beauty. tMo‘alla^h, t. 6) aays, "In the 

tribe is a dark-lipped one, like a fewu that browses on tbe fruit 
of the ardh, wearing two necklaces of the pearl tmd tbe topaa.” 
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liuea, according to tho (^orernor'n dc^ro, arc full of plays 
on words and alUtcratioDs. In conneolloQ with this kind of 
composition tbs student is refcrrod to tbe poem of At 7 ^D^^Anl 
and Ds Saoy'a notes tborson. Cbrest. Arabs, Vo). 11. 

Oatkm th 4tv 0 / her wiij is here a mofdar, with 

the sense of or draining. That tUe sspression is not 

to be understood quits dguretirely is shown by many passages of 
the Arab posts. 

Li^e a pair cf fire^tlaxue m <4siro<ue.—l^arlri osss this proverb 
merely to express ressmbisnco between the two, bat as commonly 
used it is not eignidoaat of praise, but of contempt. See Arab. 
Pror. I. 585, " A pair of fire-stavse in a patched bag;" and 11. 
432, “ There is nothing in hia quiver but a pair of flre*staTes; ’’ 
used of weak and worthless persons. Another proverbial expres* 
eioQ fbr complete equality or resemblance is, "Te are as the 
two knees of the male camel," a saying uttered by Barim ibn 
^otbah, the Fez&n, when be was made jodge in the inien&Jarah 
between 'Amir ibn Toftyl and 'Aliamat ibn *OUtheh. See 
De Sacy’s commentary to Twenty^sixth Assembly 5 also Arab. 
Proy. II. 861. The sobject has been mentioned in a Ibraer 
note to this volume. The calling the father and son "a pair 
of fire-staves," may have reference to the often repeated mete* 
phor of eliciting a spark, in the sense of producing an original 
idea. 

Spendt of rehai Qod hae given Am.««£orsn Uv. 7. 

Pardon % brother.—}dein hdmil. 

7%ren> m is literally to startle a bird, so that it flies 

away. The was one who took omens from the flight of 
birds, which be frightened by making a noise or throwing a 
stone. 

The Day 0 / /*««•.— Tbs day of death or wsnrrection. 

RQha.—Kx Roha was tbs name given by the Arab conqnerors 
to the city of Bdesaa, in northern Mesopotamia; a place which, 
nnder various oamss, has preserved its importance fVom the 
beginning of hlstoty to the present times. It ie identified by 
some with Ur of the Chaldees; and tradition acribes its found- 
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alion to Nimrod. Nfttuwl advant^, aad particularly the 
large supply of water, marked it at aa early period as a fit 
spot for aettlemoQt, and It may contend with Damaacus fbr 
the honour of being the most ancient city in Weatern Alia. 
Under the Seleucido it wae called Callirhoe or Antioohee. Ita 
inonamh Abgarua ii aaeociated with a well-known Chriatiou 
legend. The poeition which it holda in the hie Wry of the early 
Cbrietian Church, aod of the Byriao language, needa only to 
be alluded to. At one time It la aald to hare had 300 monaa- 
teriee. It waa conquered by the Arabs in the first daya of 
the Khaliikte, and is taid by Sbertshl to bare receired the name 
of At Eoha from Holm ibn il Belendi ibn Mllik, who aetiled 
there. It waa captured during the flrefc Oruaade, and beoame 
a OhrliUan principality under Baldwin, brother of Godfrey, who 
ruled it from 1097 to 1100, before be became king of Jeruialem. 
It waa thuB in Frankish bands at the time lb a Aaaembliea 
were oompoaed, and there ia a propriety In making Abft Zayd 
epenk of it aa a place of refuge. U was aflerwardi, under 
the reign of Joecalin II., captured by the Soltan ‘laid ad 
Utn, who committed frigbtfol maMacraa. This calamity waa 
the ohief caneo of the nest Oroaade. Tefc in the lime of Abftl 
FVraj (Barbebreue) It lUll contained fifteen cburchei. It 
waa taken and plundetod by Tamerlane in bii campiigu againit 
Bajazet. In tie 17th century the Turki changed ita name 
to Orfo. and it ii now cue of the moat flonriebiog ciliei of the 
empire, having a population of 40,000 aoula, and being the 
chief entrepdl for ie trade between Kurdialan and the coast. 
Orfa oontaioa a fine moique, called the^’dmi* of Abraham, and a 
littla lake near the city ia called the Pool of Abraham. The 
river Sdrtna, on which Edeesa waa aitualed, ia now c^led Dayaan. 

Sohayl and Sofia Sobayl ie the alar Canopue. Soha 
ia a etw among the Sendt «« jVa aA. 1 think it ie the litlle star 
which ie cloae to the aecond of tho three which form the tail cf 
the Greater Bear, As Sohayl ia need to figure aomelhing greet 
and brilliant, so Soha is the example of that which ia difficnlt 
to be discerned. Compare the veiae in the Thirty-second 
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AM«mbly: "How tnwy riddles, which were Iflw 8oha in 
obecurity, have become eune by my explaiuiDg.” Alao in 
Tbirty-aixtb, **We diecerned boi Soba and the moon;" that 
ie, tbe obecore and tbe evident. To perceive tbls star wu 
looked u|>on by Ibe Aiebe aa the tei( of a good eyoeigbt. The 
proverb, " I show her Soba, and ebe ehowe me the mooo/' 
Arab. Pro?. I. 527, where it ie no donbt wrongly quoted, 
waa uttered by Ibn al (^boss, tbe Ayhdi. There was in the time 
of tbe Ignorance a very tall and beaptifal womao, who wae 
of luob greet etrength that ebe de6ed any man to raviab bar, for 
ebe waa a virgin. Ibn al Gbaas wagered with her a hundred 
camele that be would be able to aooomplieh this. When be 
aeaailed her she found him of irresistible strength, and by 
tbe time he had won tbe wager ebe was almost senaolees. Ho 
said to her, " How is thy eye-aight; dost thou see Soba?" end 
ebe answered, in her confbaion, "That is it," pointing to the 
moon. He said langhing, show her Soha, and ebe shows 
me the moon,” which became proverbial. I have endeavoured, 
from the two legends related by Maydhni, to make a more 
reasonable explanation of tbe proverb. 

Who lent him Ike suit CdastJ.—K poor ploy on words occurs 
in this sentonco through the repetition of tbo word dast. Com¬ 
pare tbe verses at the end of the Eleventh Aasembly. 

Aba The Father of Deceit. 

The Imdm. —Tho Kholif ie thus called because be is tbe 
eieiaplar of tbe people or bJi aubjeole. 

EquiwGcts, oryiwa.—JJl; is "the turpiag a verse of the 
Koran from its apparent meaning to a meaning which It bears 
0 ? admits, when the latter is agreeable with the Soriptnre and 
tbe Sunneb (Lane). Sbartsbi defines it ae tbe making a 
promise inwardly in another sense from what tbe words express 
to (he bearer, that is, making a mental reservation. 

As Sam}iei kept rt.—Tbe Jew Samuel ibn 'AdiyA is an ex¬ 
emplar of good ftith among the Arabs, so that it is eaid, " More 
feitbfni than Samuel," Arab. Prov. II. 828, He woe lord of a 
castle called Al Abiak in TaymA, a place on the south-western 
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border of the seody desert whioh lies betffeea the Jowf And 
Jebel SbMnm&r. The act nbich hw made his same famous 
was as folio we : The pnoce poet Tmral Kaje vas brought bj 
hia feud with the Beoh Asad, on whom be desired to avenge 
Uie death of bis father Kc^r, into the oondition of an outlaw, 
Pnrsued by the agents of Mun^lr king of Hira, he 
took rdfdge among theBeoh but when diseord broke out 
among theae on bis aceoant he left them and betook himself to 
a man of the Fasbrah named *Aur son of JAbir. This 'Amr 
told him that the dwellers in tents cocdd not protect him, bnt 
that if Imr al ^ys deeired he would conduct him to one who 
would give blm a better protection than Ceent. Imr al Kayi 
accepted the o6er, and hie host gave blm iu charge to an¬ 
other Fasdri, who brought him to Samuel's castle of Al Abla^. 
Here he was well received, and recited a pcem vrhich he had 
composed in honour of liia protector. He dwelt with him some 
time, and Samuel gave him beasts with which Co travel to Ceesar 
(the emperor Juitlnien). whose favour and ail against hie 
enemies he had reeclved to implore. Imr al Eays left in 
Samuera keaplag bli daughter and all bia property, of whieh 
the moat valuable objeete were five cuirassee, or breaet-malla, 
having respectively llte names Al FadfB4*^, “the large;" Af 
§Afiyeh, “the bright;" Al Mu^flneh, “the protectresa;" Al 
Ehirrik, “the goodly or excellent;" and Umm ath i^uybl, 
“ the ikirtedthat is. probably, having skirts of moil descend¬ 
ing over the hips. Imr al Kays Kpeired to Constantinople, 
where he was well received by the Bmperor. There is reason 
to believe that he is the person spoken of by Procopius and 
Nonnosns (Caussin de Perceval, Essai, Vol. U. p. 316)- The 
rest of hia life is but a legend. It is related in the Kii&b al 
AghAni (see the extract in M‘Guokin de SUne’e DiwAn of Imp 
al Kays) that a certain Arab of the Benfi Asad, whose brother 
had been slain by Imr al {Cays, came to Constantinople, and 
calumniated the ftigitive, whom the Kaysec had placed at the 
bead of an army. He said that Imr al Kaye wae a debauched 
man, who had not only seduced the Emperor's daughter, but 
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h&d corapoied Tdrew on the subject diebonoonhle to tbe Ini' 
periftl Sonse. On this tbe Emperor sent him e poisoned shirt, 
which, as soon ss he put it on, begen to coneume him, so thst 
his flesh fell from Um. Hence he is celled Thh 1 ^orCih, ‘‘the 
DfiQ with tbe ulcers/’ The intrigue with & Greek ledy of high 
etetiOD ie proheble; end to it tbe poet is esid to ellade when he 
deecribes his entry into e zaerried women’s oliember in tbe flrst 
poem of the Dtwin, p. 80, Arab. Text. According to M. de Slene, 
the mistress of Imr el ^eye was probebly Arable, the daughter 
of Justin IL It is certain, bowerer, that Imr el Kays died at 
Ancyre; probably of eome leprous dUsase, which gave rise to 
tbe Jegeod. When bU death was known, the Ghasehni prince 
H&fith resohed to possess himself of tbe cniressee left in the 
charge of Samuel. He put himself at the head of hie troops 
and summoned Ssmuel to gire them up. Tbe Jewish chief 
shut himself up in bis castle and refused. But one day an 
infant eon of Samuel, being with bis nnrae ontslde the caatle, 
was seised by H&ritb, who then sdmmonod Samnel to a parley, 
fiamuel appeared on tbe wall, and H&ritb repeated hie demand, 
with the threat that if it were not complied with he would put tbe 
child to death. Samuel asked time fbr coaaideratioa, and it was 
granted. He then called all his people to oouaael, and they 
adrised him to give up the property and save the child. But 
when he came again on the wall be said, '* 1 cannot give up the 
cnlrasses and break faith; do what then wilt with the boy, fbr 
perhdy is a oollsr that never wears ont; this boy will leave 
brothers behind bio.” Then Eiritb killed tbe child belbre tbe 
fkther’s eyes; but was forced after a dree to give np the siege. 
When tbe season of the pilgrimage came Samuel took the 
cuirasses and delivered them to the heirs of Imr a) Kays at tbe 
fair of *Okif. This Samuel was, like so many of tbe noble 
Arabs of that age, a pooi, and to him are attributed some fine 
verses contained in tbe Hamiseh. p, 49. For other persons who 
are exemplnre of fbitb'keeping among the Arabs, see Arab. Prov, 
11. S30 and following pages. One of these owes bis reputation, 
like Samuel, to good faith towards tbe gifted and unhappy Imr 
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fll Kays. Tbla is Ab<i Banbal at T41, who, when hia two wives 
solicited him, the one to give up, and iho other to protect, the 
Prince, milked a two-yea>old ewe, and, drinking the milk, 
eiclnimed, “ By God, I shall never break faith as long as this 
coatenta me.” So that it ia said, “More faith-keeping then 
Abd Banbal.” 


THE TWBNTT.FOUBTfl ASSEMBLY. 

The potion of At Uahi.^k large and popnlous quarter or 
suburb of Bagdad woa known by the name of the PorUon of Ar 
Rabr, becauae the ground bad been given by A1 Han^hr to bis 
or chamberlain, Abk ’I Fadl ar Rail' Ibn Yftnna. 'The life 
of this peraoaage, who enjoyed the grealeat power during the 
reigoa of hia patron and of Al Uabdi, is to be found in ibn £bah 
likb. He was of low origin, though something was known of bis 
pedigree, since it was said that his auoeetor, Abb Farwat al Haffhr, 
had been a slave of tbs Khalif'Othmhn ibn *AF6n, and, having 
received bla fkeedom, had become a grave'digger, whence hia 
Burname. Ibn Kballikhn relalea that "Ar Rabr died towards 
the beginning of the year 170 (s.n. 786 ), but A^ places 
hia death in 169 . Some say that he was poisonedi by the Eballf 
Al Ebdi,” At Rabr was an able but unscrupuloua man. There 
is reason to believe that he was concerned in the death cf Al 
Manfiir's nephew, 'Aid al WsJihdb, vrhose rivalry the Khalif 
feared for his own son Mahdi. Under Mnhdi’e reign Ar BaM 
showed himaslf a miliUry commander of ability in Asia Minor, 
but his treachery towards the waslr Abb *Abd allab, whose 
destruction he accomplished by persuading the Khalif that the 
warir bad brought up his son Mo^mmed as n zindi^, or free¬ 
thinker, shows him to have been capable of tbs worst means to 
gain his ends. For a full account of him, see Wea, Geechiohfe 
der C/utlifm. 
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The irj;c 6oon'Wmpam^ of This was Ja^lmet al 

Abraab, aoa of M&lJk tbo Aadi, tbe famous liiiig of the Arabs of 
Irak, and celebrated for bie pride aad grandeur In tbe popular 
1e^da» It was the ouetom of the Arabs to aesooiate hj threes 
io their feastlogi, so that each man had two boon*MmpanloDs. 
But such was tbs pride of Ja^tmeh that he would diiok with 
none of mortal race; but deelired that tbe Parkad&n alone 
should be bit booD'Oompanloni; aad to these stare cups were 
filled wbsne7er the king oaronsed, and tbe liquor was poured out 
as if they bad Indeed drunk. But it came to pais at last that tbe 
king's nepbew 'Amr ibn 'Adi wsc lost in the Smimky or 
Syrian desert. This 'Amr was son of 'Adi Ibn aod 
Bakheb tbe king’s sister, whose adventure bae been mentioned 
io the Introduction. It will be remembered tbat'Adi, a youth 
of princely blood, was one of tbe king’e pages, and that he and 
Rakfish having mutually fklleu in love, she bad persuaded him 
to ask the king’s consent after be bad well drunken, and then to 
coDsummate tbe mamage at once. 'Adi the next day fbuud 
Jatbtmeh so angry at wbat bad passed, that he sought safety in 
fiight. Ral^h gave birth to a son whom Jathliueh adopted, 
since be was himself childless. Tbe boy 'Amr used to go out 
with the king^s servants to gather mushrooms, and it happened 
that whenever the servants fbuud fine musbroomi they ate 
them, aod brought back only the worse kind to the king. But 
'Amr brought baok the best be could find, aod one day in 
presenting them bo ottered this verse 

»r« my gsthiring. and they are tbe best, thon|h truly svery 
gstberer hM bli hand to bie moutb. 

These last words became proverbial. At last'Amr, who was 
eight years old, was lost in tbe desert. Sotno say that be was 
carried of by liou. by whom he was enohaoted a long time. 
At lest two brothers, named Mfilik and *0kay], tbe sons of 
i^AriJ, men of Balkayn, who were jonmeying to the king with 
presents, mot a young man with bis hair and nails grown 
long, They said to him, " Who art thouf’ He said, " A son 
of the Taofikblyeh/' (Ja^lmeb reigoed over tbe Tanfikbites of 
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Ko4ifals, who had fonaded the city of Sira, ander Mft3ik ibn 
iohayr). The adventure which followed ia not worth relatlog; 
it will be found at Aieb. Prov. II. 319, and in De Sncy'a 
commentary to the J‘birty‘ninth Awembly, In the end they 
brought him to tho king, who offered them whatever reward they 
<di 08 e to aak. They aeked that Jsthtmeh should take them 
ae hie boon-companione ae long ae be lived. Tbe king oon- 
aented, and the three dwelt together for forty yeare, until death 
separated them. *Amr was called'Avar of the Collar, for when 
he was brought hack hie mother lelt on him the collar be bad 
worn in inlhncy, on which Ja^lmeb said, '^'Amr hu ootgrowu 
tbe Collar/' which became proverbial lo speaking of a thing that 
is no longer dttlog. Thie phrase, the goeats of Jathimeh/' ia 
teken by narlrl IVom some vereee of hdnlemmiui, con of 
NawayraK, on hie brother M&llk, who, having sepouied the 
cause of the prophotese 8sj&h, at the bead of tho tribe of Yarbtf, 
was cruelly pnt to death hy order of Kbftlid ihn A1 Welld. For 
this paseoge in early Uoslem history, see tbe ooraTneotary to 
some verses of Mutemmim, p. 370 of HamiseH. It is to this 
Milik that people allude when they eay, “ A roan, but not 
like Mhlik i” Arab- Prov. 11. 213. 

Ammed iU and adorned Tliese words are 

from Koran i. 25.. is explained to be primitively 

by an idphitn of frequent oMurrcnee in the Koran, 
But it le aleo read with tbe treated as a sound letter, 
and like 

Tft 4 fieaditronp ruddy swc.—Li-1‘4? is an epithet of n horse, 
meaning " of a dork bay colonr.^’ Tbs word thsrefcre, 
is fitly coupled with it. For tbe former word compare Mo'alla- 
Ub of Ttrafeb, v. 59: “Of the tbinge.that I love one is to 
be beforehand with the women who would hJatne me, and to 
drink the dar&Tgd wine, that foams when then mis it with 
water.” 

There intruded on w.-At tbe proverb, " More intrusive than 
Tofayl,” Arab. Prov. II. 838, Maydani remarks that the 
Arabs of tbe desert called him who came unbidden to eat 
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aod him who came uobidd«n to dfink ; bat that tho people 
of towns called Uie former also Jilj. Hsrlri, however, usee 
the word here in its Jegitiaate a easing, sisoe the party were 
eogfiged in driokiog. 

ifow lon^, The metre of these lines Is which ie 

a metre of the eeoond circle, orwiUjt^ so called because 
the fhet of all the metres It conteliu are seven-lettered. The two 
metres of this circle which are in use are the and kdml. 
which differ only by the reipeoUve positions of the two com¬ 
ponent parts of the foot, the nAJ^ having the radical tbot 
made up of a -iijp followed by a 
while tbs ltdmii has the derivative foot in which the 

order is reversed. The normal measure of the rsd/v* ie 
three times in each bemisUcb, bnt this is seldom used. The 
iheaanre of the present verses belongs to tbe first which is 
ai^Uu, and which has one similar to itself. Tbe ilfi 
called ■ oonsiaU in the dropping the 
end of a foot, and quiescing the moved letter before tbe 
so that beoomee — Jiyu, whiob forms the last 

foot of each betniatioh. Of the there enters most 

fnqumtly into this metre ■_ which is tho quiescing of the 
fifth moved letter of ibe foot, by whiob becomes 
Examples of this will be found in the verses. There alM enters 
jis, which is the dropping the fifth moved letter, so that 
becomes Another of these licenses, whiob 

ie a made up of and 4.Jf, is less common. 

ffifkd is a name applied by tbe Arabs to a cruel and 
capricious beiuty; see a note to the Introduction. As tbe 
metro shows, It is imperfectly declined, tbe reason being that it 
unites the qusllties of a proper name and of feminioeness, and 
eoneisU of more than three letters: see Alflyeb of I bn Milik, v. 
664 end commentary. 

Ai sAg drinh fo ms.—Compera tbe address of Abfi Odayoeb 
to A1 Afwad ibn Al Mun^ir, inciting him to slay the prisoners 
taken from (3hses&n,v. d. Bobultens, Afcn. Vetiut. Araliti, p. fi8. 

WAy h4 nabbed the foil Haitri has, perhaps, taken the 
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idea of this Aasemblj frosi an anecdote related of Ab& Otbmfra 
al M^ini, tbe gramiaarian. One day a elave giil happened to 
aing in the preaenoe of the Shallf A1 W&tbik a verse, in which. 
it wae do abtful whether a certain word ehonld he made marf^ 
or siani&b. A diacoieion aroae among the gueate ; hut tbe girl 
declared that she bad the authority of Abtl *OtbmhD for tbe 
aocneative cue. The Ehallf then sent for Abd 'Othm&a, and 
naked, somewhat contemptnonaly, of wbat fhmily he was. The 
grammarian replied, “ Of the Bend Mdsin, *' " Of which 

Miaio?" aaid tbe Ebalif; "'la it of Rahtab, or Temlm, or 
fUys r " Of Rabl^ah ” was tbe reply. Then tbe Khalif, know¬ 
ing that a peeuliaritj of thJe tribe was to eubetitnte D for M, 
end M for B in proonnciation, aaked Abb 'Othm&o jocularly, 
'* h,” " What ia tby name?” Now Abb *Otbmftn'i name 

waa Bekr, and if be bad asawered according to the pronunoiation 
with which the Rhelif credited him, he would have uttered the 
odbnsiTe word “ Mekr,’' which meaoa isrwf, and have hirtheN 
more declared that it wee hii name, eo be replied in a marked 
manner “ Bakr." Tbe Ehelifi perceiving bia leadinese, wae 
much pleased, and ropeatlng to bim tbe Terse asked him hie 
opinion. He answered that tbe word must be man^b, and sup¬ 
ported hie decision by latiafactory arguments. In the end the 
Ebalif dismuaed bim with a preeent of one thousand denars. 
Ibn KhalUfiAn: life of Ab<l *Otbmhn. This anecdote ia aleo 
related by Hariri in the Durrab. 

Ibn Kbaldhn observes in tbe Mukaddimeh f! 
’t t&rlkb, that moei of the Moslems learned in tbe law and 
in science were of foreign origin, and not of Arab race; though 
the Eoran, tbe fbundatlon of all, waa an Arab book. Stbawayh 
waa one of the most eminent of these strangers, who, prising the 
knowledge of tbe Arab language, law, and religion, above all 
that their own countriea bad produced, devoted themselves to the 
learning that bad its origin in tbe acboole of Basra and Enth. 
He was a Persian by birth, and his thil name waa *AxDr ibn 
’Othmftn ibn Hanbar; tbe name Sibawayh being a labiab, or 
anrname, which he received. For tbe meaning of this appalJn* 

$2 
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tioTt, 069 Ibn Khallik&n, wbo giT9S his life ; and for its form, 
Anshol. Oram. Arabs, p. He was a iwnla to the Benti 1 
H&rith ibn Ka*b. Accordisg to the tradiUca oooeoraiag hioi 
adopted by ShertsbJ, he wae born at Bayd4, soaT Shirts. He early 
came to Basra to study, and Joined the olau of Hammftd iba 
Selemeh, who bad alio initmoted A1 Aemal (ho tbe letter’s 
life in Ibn Ehalljk4n)< Slbawayh employed bimself in copy¬ 
ing out Traditions; and it would appear that at this early 
period of hie lifle be plnaged into tbo controversy respeotlog 
rt^ and na$b : ibr It is related that while writing from 
dictation some words of tbe Prophet, “ There is not one of my 
oompaniona Blbawayh said that it should be 

yl, since y\ wae the of " Ko,” said Hammtid, 
“you are wrong, for this ia only the of exception.” He 
than left Hamm&d to obtain more perfect instruction, and 
attached himself to A1 EhalU ibn Ahmed. He also studied 
under Isa ibn Omar, and in the life of the latter, by tbn 
EhaUikhn, it is said that Slbawayb’s o^ebrated work, called 
preeminently the Hitftb, was fbnnded npon 'Isa's work called 
Slbawayh, according to this acconnt, interpolated 
observations of A1 Hhaltl into 'Isa’e hook, and, adding his own 
remarks, produced tbe celebrated compilation which was after¬ 
words looked upon as the standard work on Arabic C^rammar. 
See also AnthcL Oram. Arabs., p. 881, note 1. Among bis 
masters were also 76dqs ibn Hsblb and Abft ’1 Ebatdb, known 
under tbe name of A1 Akhfasb tbe Elder. The dlionseion oon* 
ceming the and m^b, which took place before Ar Besbtd, 
and tbe treaobery of the Hufian grammarian, AI Hisd’!, and bis 
pupil Al Ainin, son of H&rhn, have been already noticed in the 
lotroduction. Tbe anecdote is given by onaisrous writers. 
It is related hy Bbertsbi that when Slbawayh left tbe Kbalirs 
presence in despair he met hie friend Al Akhfash the Younger, 
to whom be was in the habit of submitting his writings hefcro 
publication, and told him wbat had occnired. Al Akhfasb, 
indiguant, at once sought out Al Eiaftl, and pat to him a 
hundred grammatical questions, accusing him of a mislako in 
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ereiy aaewer. On thia AX EM’t aaked him if he were Al 
Akhfaab, and, on bis aDswerlog in the affirmative, reqneeted him 
to nndertake the edncation of hie children, to which Al Akbfash 
coneentod. He made the EuGan aoqnainted with 5tbawa;h’e 
book, and in the end Al Eia&*t repented deaplj of the artifice 
which had caused Stbawajb’a death. When near hie end he 
exclaimed to Ar Beabld, “Commander of the Faithfol,impoee on 
me the /Uyeh (the fine for involuntary homicide), for I fear 1 have 
had a share in killing Blbawayb.’* The year and place of the 
death of Btbawayh are both disputed. According to a legend 
given by Shertshl, he would not return to Basra discredited 
alter qnitUng Bagdsdj but repaired to Ahwfia, and there msde 
Inquiry if there were any prince with a fondneea for grammar. 
He was recommended to ^alhat ihn TfihJr of Khoraaaa, and set 
out for his conrt, but was taken ill at 8&weh and died. Some 
valuable extracts ^m the Kitfib have been pnhllehed by De 
Saoy in hie Anthoioyia. Tbe work appears to have been 
used as a text book. In tbe llfb of Abli 'Othmfin al Mfialni, who 
has been spoken of above, it is related that he refused to teach 
tbe Book of Stbawayh to a rAtmmf or non^Uoslem, although 
ofered a hundred denars; also that another person having gone 
through the Book, exclaimed, “Ood reward thee, I have not 
understood a word of it." 

] nnlt armtmc$ U> you its in(irpriiation.~>-7ho words of tbe 
butler (0 Pharaoh befbre be departs to question Joseph con¬ 
cerning tbe king’s dream. Eoran xii. 45. 

Call to me "Com do7pn:—J\ji belongs to the class called 
JWUl 'U-l. Words of the form JUi, with the aense of the 
imperative, may be formed from triliteral verbs, snd are inde¬ 
clinable on the /Usr. Alflyeh, w. and 627. The word 
“ Nixdl" wes a challenge to alight and fight on foot. 

W/tai is tAe The grsmmstical notes soggeeted by 

this Assembly will be found appended to the author's Erplanatiou. 

J/ye return 2rettcm.—TheiQ words are from the Koran j “ If ye 
(the unbelievers) return to the fight we (God) will return, viii. 
19. In the Koran the is used, bnl after as 
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ft conditional particle the tnddi ha^ tho same fatnre aigoificatioo. 
Extract from Zamakhabaci, Antb. Gramm. Arabe, p. lid, Axftb. 
Text. 

We changedfrm The Taiying; of the prepositioD, 

aa in this sentence, is a favcnrite artifice of the antbor. It has 
been imitated in tbe translation. 

VnUat^ sigcidea **be caused him 

to possess ^fte; ’’ It is used with a double mfU. 
Koran li. 94, and zxxlx. II. 

Uffht ^pTeqf.—At Koran ir. 174, it is said, “ 0 people, 
a proof bei corns to 70 U from jour Lord, and ws bare sent 
down to yon a clear %ht'’ 

We mere atUnuehed, etc.—These words giro an instance of the 
t^nis called '^J,\ which is when one of tbo two words 

between which the i^nSs subsists is shorter than tbe ether, and 
jcu make the oorreepondence complete bj adding to the shorter 
a part or the whole of the word next to it. Bee De Saej’s 
commentaiy to the Twenty>third Aasemblj, at word t^nis, and 
hfnkhtasar, p. 694. 

J^eed is nai eourUstf.^t^^j^ is the showing honour to one bj 
appearing glad at meeting him, and enquiring conceniing hie 
condition. This saying ia to be ibnnd at Arab. froT. 11. 690. It 
is need when one shows kindnesa for a purpose or neceasitj of 
bis own, and not ont of disiotereetsd courtesy. 

IA$hte ttp my According to Sherlihi there is a 

double meaning in (be word which also signides "redness 
of the hair,'’ used by the author " blacknHs” to typify youth. 
The colour according (0 the Edm^s (cited by Freytag), ia 
akin to that ia tbs colour of white mixed with red, which 
was the colour attributed by tbo Arabs to Che hair of their 
Christian enemies. If this be so tbe Terse in the text may be 
also rendered " whitens my ibir bair.” 

J ettear tfuU. — i after a formula of ewearing is often followed 
by tbe tnddi in a futore sense; compere the Fifth Assembly, 

" I will not taste of your meal.'* 

I^eck iieej/. — Compare the Fcrty*sixth Assembly (the first 
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6ei of Tenet), “ Who h&a not decked or olotlied hie pelms vith 
the cup of wine. ” 

CoDipB>reMo allaksb of'Amr ibn SnIthilinjV.S. 

Cooled oj the north mnd.^\ ha^e traoelated thui os the 
authority of the commentary to 7. 3S of the Mo’fiUakab of 
Lebld. Compare the Burdeh of Sa*b ibn Zohayr, t. 4. 

Oro^ hair u a ffuat to nhem honour ii The mcasiug ie 
that if be did sot behare with eobrJoly in hie old age be would 
sot be treating hia own gray hair wi^ reapect, and that, coneo' 
qnently, those who prided tbemielTes on receitiDg their goeata 
with courtesy would blame and oontemn him. 

eXFLAKlTlON. 

The Jirtt and itti....// hit wrh hg pood, then Ms reward 
u pood; and if hit reorh be toil, then hie rorpord ii swf.—Is tbii 
case the dietii mans&b through being theof U 
ie almoet need) ess to remind tbd itudent that and Its related 
verba auoh preceded by U, and 

otbere, make the narfd aa their and the mans^b ; 
thoe differing fbom the substantive verbs is Latin and is the 
langoag;ee isffuenced by Latin gramnar. The idiom is as if it 
should be said is LaUo, *'Caias eat bosum virom/’ Alflyeh, 
V, 148. The converse la the caae with and iU aisters, where 
the idiom ie, “ San$ Caium, rlr bonui/* In the firat part of the 
sentence iiL le the of Jd, and ^ ie the^ ; the former 
is mrf&\ the latter mas^t ia accordance with this principle, 
As to the secondit is aaid that it ie nakfa' as theof an 
elided inchoatire, the ihll proportion bemg y-ei- 

Thia last is called a or nominal proposition, of 

which the property ie that theaball agree is the 

or in other words, be pat la the same ease with it, It la 
then aaid by the author that Jd and ite noun are elided because 
the conditional particle points to their virtuel preaenoe or 
indoence. For thia see AJftyeh, v. 155, where it ie aaid that 
and its tarn are elided after and while the khabar remans; 
aa is the verse uttered by No m&u ibn al Mnn^ir to Babl ibn 
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Ziy&d, when the letter, who wee hie booQ*eompflQion, was accused 
be&re him in satirical rerae hj the poet Leb!d of beings leprous, 
UL remge for the ill-will which Bab!* bad iaitilled into the king 
towards tho Benh JaVar. 

Ji) wW 

It Is also said that the inchoatiyo la elided beoaues tbe which 
is the answer to the condiUon, points to it; since an inchoative 
g:eaerall 7 follows lJ. Grammarians explain the many abrupt 
forme of Arabic apeecli, and the anomalies of the ird^ by the 
supposed elision, of the mu^tada or hhalxtr, or both 

together, and display wonderful Ingenuity aud power of analysis 
In thne accountiog fbr idioms which arose among a simple un¬ 
lettered race, which eonght only to express its thoughts as 
vigorously and emphatically aa possible. On this snbjeot con- 
salt AJftyeh, 186th and following veraee; Na?lfe Grammar, 
chapter p. 71, Whenever anything is elided, 

there sliould be, if the speech is to be intelligible, a JJ j, that is, 
something which shows or points to the nature and meaning of 
wbat is elided; in this case the elision is called^lA^l, abbrevia¬ 
tion; bat otherwise it is called Thus, in tbe text the 

author speaks of the hU of^^ aod of .«». To find theiJSo 
the grammarians sometimes resort to fbodful artidcee. With 
respect to yj, which is called 1^1 hs naturally 

followed by a nulitada; since it is a disjoining particle, and 
mnst oonmenee a new proposition, either fhlly or elUptically 
expressed, Such a proposition has what the grammarians call a 
place in the iiiti, ^ y iLei, which is the place of 
jmn, linos in such a pbrue as the verb is m^m. 

See extract from Ibe Eishkm; Antbol. Gramm. Arabs, p. 74, 
Arab. Text, and Le Sacy's Graianar, Vol. 11. paragraph 1179. 
Tbe Tnubt^a is commonly elided afler aa in Koran xJi. 46, 
that is, tJilJ <u!m> ^ ^ 

Tha Atc^nd nad4 is fdof you should na^b boih.^Xn thJe esse 
the na^b of the first requires no farther explanation than hss 
been given in the former case. The sj or that is. 
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tlw object of the verb’s action, is, according to the Arab gram¬ 
marians, not only the objecUve complement of the active verb, 
as ‘Amr in toe eentence “ Zayd beat ‘Amr,” but also that of the 
pawlve verb, wtber absolutely, as toe word "beating” in 
tbe eentence "Zayd was beaten a beating,’’ or otberwiae, aa 
" denar” in tbe eentence,'' Zayd waa given a denar," It would 
also be, I think, allowable to deecribe toe second in this 
case as by or apecifleation; since it contains toe 

signification of ^ and explains what goes before, as 
See Alfiyeb, v. 356. 

T/u tfiird mode is that you tfiould taf In this case 
the first is tbe kn, and ^ the kAabar of the 
litter beieg virtually The second is marf^, as 

in the first case, as the hhahar of the elided muhtada. On 
this agreement in the xrdb between the mubtada and tbe 
khobar in a proposition, there are vsiiooi eiplanstione among 
tbe grammarUna. Iba Mfllik’i verse on tbe inject it, “ Make 
the nubtada to be by Its ihiuU (or because it commences 
toe eentenoe), and make the Ahaiar to be tnar/& by the nub¬ 
tada. lbn‘Ak!) then says that the Wtching of Slbawayh and 
the generality of the Basriaoe was thus; and that jhey declared 
tbe regent, J^U, on the nubtada to be loglosl, 
the nonn was without any verbal regent except in a certain 
exceptions! cast, which it is needlea to dwell on here. On the 
other band, tbe regent on the khabar is v«bsl and connate of 
the mubtada. But tbe toaebing cf others is that the regent on 
both toe mubiada and toe khabar is the ibUdd, and with reapect 
to both it is logical. Another opinion is that the mbiada is 
marj^' by the ibtidd, and the khabar is mar/H* both by the 
ibtida and tbe mubtada. It is also ssid that there is reciprocity 
between them, and that each makes the other puufi. The 
correct opinion is held to be that of Slbawayh. 

And it may be ikat the fret ^ ts rafti fhouyk b^ the 
ageni of JSi and that the vHck recces a virtual power here 
ie the compUU attributive «ri.—The class of verbs known as 
and its sisters,’’ are called "incomplete verbs, 
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becftttfle they do not, like other yerhs, cont^ an attribute. Bat 
^ andmay be need aa attributive verba with the aignidca- 
tion to exist/’ and then they do not require a kkabar. This 
will be easily nnderatood from the text. Thus in Eogllah we 
may say, “ God is,” in the aenae of " God eilata;’* and in that 
eaae "is" reqairsa no word after it to give a complete esDse. 

Tk$fourth a3\d Wdok^it mo(U.—Thla reqairei no explanation. 

Ai/or thi noun t/uU aUffmatif.—Thli and the followixig riddle 
bring ni to one of the moat important and difficult queetione 
connected with Arabic grammar; a question not auggeated by 
the ingeouity of acbolars, hut one which every beginner muat 
attempt to understand, and which yet remaioe Inaolnble by the 
greatest masters of the language. It ia the double form of 
declension of Arabic nouns, which, according to onr terminology, 
are divided into triptots and diptote; the latter having an ic> 
complete t*rd^ without tannin, and being me^rir with ihs/siM 
instead of the Aesrth. It is pcaeible that this strange diversity, 
for which all the theories of gtammariana give no satisfactory 
explanation, may have arisen from the faaion or mutual action 
of two great dialects, one diptotic, the other triptotic in its 
declensions, Even at the present day the incomplote declension 
preveils over a great part of Arahia (Palgrtve, I., p. 464). But 
accepting, as a oommentator of Hariri is bound to do, the prin¬ 
ciples of the grammarians, I must dismiss such sclentidc eon- 
elderatlons, and treat the subject in the traditional manner. It 
h well worthy of attention, since it is frequently diseusaed 
by native authors, end yet baa received insufficient notice, or no 
notice at all, from the European compilers of grsmmare. 

Two kinds of declension ora, aeoordlog to the Arabic gramma¬ 
rians, to be found In the language; the one that proper to the 
noun, the other that proper to the verb, The noon is declined 
with the tannin, the damn, the/sf^, and the hssr', the verb with 
the damn, ihefet^, and tUe^’am. Thus the tannin and the ^ 
are proper to the noun, and the.jasn is proper to the verb. If 
then a noun be decliasd without the tannin and the hfsr, 
but with the danm sadfslh only, its declension is assimilated 
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to tb&t of the verb. Such is the esse with the class of nonce 
which we are eonBideriog. If tbe conn be foilj declinablei that 
is with Uie tannin and iesr, it is called because 

it possesses its fhll nomlnality, CAJi\ ^ in form as well 
u meaoiog. If it be not full^ declinable It is esUed 
j^\ because it does sot possess all tbe ohsTseteristics of a 
aonn ui form, but is aasimilsted to the character of a verb. 
Now, according; to all g^ammansna, the noun is ibcdsmental, or 
prImitiTe, and the verb is derlTStiTS, or secondary. This 
of the verb is two-fold ; firstly, log;icsI, inasmuch as 

the nonn gltee a perfect sense in itself, while tbe terb requiiea a 
poun to be Joined to it; secondly, formal or etymolo^cal. 
Tbe eobools of Basra and Eu(h agree as to the former esues of the 
TerVs lecondariness, but differ as to the latter. The Bssrlaas say 
that the verb is derived iVom tbe noun, that Is fi^m the no^tfor, 
supporting their opinion partly on logical grounds, since they 
say that the notion of running or gating must precede the notion 
ki ran, or As ate, and partly on actual linguistic experience, 
sines there are numbers of verbs which have evidently been 
formed from nouns expressing even uatsrlal objects, as in 
English we say “ to steam,'’ ’'to sail,’*" to post a letter.’' This 
they give as the cause of tbe verb’s formal second arlness. Tbe 
Knfians, on tho other hand, deny the derivation of the verb from 
tbe noun, and make the third person of the preterite the root. But 
they ego ally admit the fbrmal seccodariness of the verb, which 
they say consists in ier^b or campatitian, since sny part of 
tbe verb expresses a notion compounded of tbe idea of tbe 
verb and a sutpeot, while the noon expresses only a simple 
notion, and as tbe compounded is secondary to the simple, there¬ 
fore the verb Is formally secondary to tbe noun. It is somewhat 
difficult to distinguish this formal aecondariness ibem the logical 
secondsriness. But the distanction will be perceived if we 
consider the logical secondariness to consist in the dependence 
of the abstract verb on a noun (or pronoun), for a complete 
meaning, and the fomal aecondarinesa to coorist in the sctual 
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real or implied, of a j—or proaouo, io every part of 
tbe verb. It maet be remembered that ia eaoh tense and person 
the ifl iuppoeed to exist, either apparent, or 
Mddm. Thus, ia and ^mfrie bidden; eo, 

&l»o, it is hidden in and tbe in both oaeee 

being tbe znarh of the feminine: in eome other cases it is 
expressed. Henee the Suflani might argns that a verb aotually 
uttered In language inevitably contained a compounded elgni< 
fioatioR. By tbe consent of all, then, tbe verb has tvo kinds 
of secondariaess, (be one logical, the other formal or in regard 
of utterance. 

Mov tbe principle of the grammariane ia that the nouns wbiob 
have the imperfect decleneioo have it because they correspond 
to the verb in these two respects; that is, they combine tbe two 
defects of logical and formal secendariness. Thus a noun 
to be imperfectly declined must have two defects, one of the 
logical and one of tbe formal kind; for if both be logical, 
or both be formal, it is not imperfectly declbed. These dsfecto 
are nine in number: 4-a^ji, the quality of description or of 
being an adjeotive; determination as a proper 

name! dsviatiOR of form in a word, while its meaning 

remains tbs same, as wben^U is turned into^; 
composition; <u^l, the quality of being a foreign word; 
the plural number; the being fominine; 

lit® of the verb; and that 

Is, the addition of ^|1 to the root, as in drunken, Some 
writers add five more, making up the number to fourteen; 
but tbsee last are nsalese refinements. These nine qualities 
give tbe noun a charscUr of secondarinese, sfoce the adjective 
ie secondary to tbe substantive, tbe determinate noun to the 
indeterminate, the deviate to the original form, tbe compounded 
to tbe simple, the foreign to the Arab, the plural to the siogoJar, 
the feminine to the masculine, the form of the verb to the form 
of the noun, the augmented word to the uoaugmented. Now, it 
has been said that tbe noun, to be imperfectly declined, must 
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two of tbeu defects, and, moreover, one of them mnsc 
be logical and tbe other formal. Tbe logical defecte are the 
drat two-^tbe qualitj of an adjeotive, aad tbe quality of a proper 
name; tbe other defeete are formal, that ia, aSeet ihe form 
or utterance of tbe words tbemselvea. Hence one of tbo drat 
two defeete muat be nailed with one of the laat seven to make 
tbe noun imperfectly declined. This, according to the gram- 
mariaoi, is consistent with reason, iaaamnob as tbe first, namely, 
tbe quality of description, represents tbe adjective, and the second, 
the proper name, reprsssnta tlie sabatantivc; and so, between 
them, all nouns are represented. These two are, therefore, tbe 
" pillars" te which the others are noited. Each one of tbe two 
may be combined with the dsoiaiion, or tbe Jorm of tht t4rh, or 
tbe aupnentation. But the proper name alone can be combined 
with tbe foreign rtord, or the cantpoundfd, or tbe td tht 
/ewnine, so as to prodoce imperfect declinability. In thia brief 
space only principles can be enunciated; tbe fbll meaning of 
tliese diatlnoUona can only be noderatood from the explanations 
and examples of Arabic writers. 

There are two cases, however, in which one defect is counted 
as two. The first concerns the defect offemmniiy, in tbs case 
of a word ending with the olf of tbe feminine. The class of 
words wbioli are thus made imperlbotly declinable will be found 
by a reference to any grammar. The reason for tbe double 
power of /mininity in this case is that tbe s^of tbe feminine 
adheres continually to snob words as if it were part of tbe root, 
which is not the case with tbe M of the feminioe, which only 
attaches Ineeparably to proper names, except in some rare 
cases. Thus, in the case of these nouns it is held tbst tbe 
of the feminine gives them tbe formal defect of femininity, 
while tbe feminine essentiality which they derive from the 
presence of this eUf, as a radical, givee them a logical femininity. 
They have, therefore, both fonnal and logical secondariness, 
and are, consequently, imperfectly declined. 

The second concerns the defect of the ^uaUiy of tAe plural, 
and affects those plurals which belong to wbst are called tbe Isst 
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f()no& of the broken plumls^ which are divone iVom the form 
of toy aixigiiilar. Theae ara plurals of tha fhrm , or ^^3, 
or JmUj, where the first latter la and the third letter 

ii followed hj a latter with ttt/tdid, or two mo7ed letters, 
either juxttpoaed or dirided bj a qnieacatit Jett«r< There are no 
lingpsUra of tbeae forma in the Arabic language, and the double 
aecondarineae cooiiita in oonrejing the Mticn qfphtraJity, which 
ia a logical defect, and in direrging tnrm the form of the alo- 
gular* which is a formal defect. The two defects, one logical 
and the other formal, being combined, euch pinrala are imper- 
fectlj declined. 

Hariri does not mention in hie e^tir that the first letter of 
such a plural should he and the same condition is 

omitted bj other grammarians, since it always co-existe with 
the others mentioned; bnt it is logically necesssry to state it, 
since there is a ibrm of the singular with the first letter madmim, 
as the word AI AehmfiDi; Bulak edition. Part II. 

p. 461. 

Certain grammarians hold that plurals of these forme are 
imperfectly declined because they are really or by supposition 
plurals of plurals; for the repeated plurals hare theee forms. 
Thus, makes and and ^ makes and 

; and plui^s of the form and are held to 
correspond: to these. According to this theory the logical 
ssccndsrmees would consist in the quality of plurality, and the 
formal secondarineea would consist in the assumption of the 
form of the w«^arrar or repeated plural; real in the first in- 
stance, and by supposition in the second. Other explanations 
are given of leas plausibility. The opinion that one of the 
causes of imperfect declinability is the divergence fVom the 
forms of the singular is the teaching of Ahfi 'Ali, and has been 
generally adopted. The answers to the objections to it are 
given by Al Asbmfinj, Part IX. p. 466. On this subject see 
also Alfiyeh, and the grammar of Kaflf; as well as Antbol. 
Oram. Arabs, p. 95 Ar. text. The sense in which the words 
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and J&aC, u applied to (hie deolecuoD, arc to be 
taken will be euffioienily uodentood from tbe abore. 

Sms sa^f thru tMe a sm^ular /om.—In tbe Seventh 
Aeeembly Hariri neea the elo^lar form the contrary 

opinion appears to rest on a Tradition of the Prophet, who eaid 
to hie Mowere, (p. 73 Be Sac/e edition). 

Ibn Milik treats ae a aiognlar having; the form of a 

pinral, and therefore imperfect deolineble. Otbera think that 
either declension is lawlU. Alfiyeb, ▼. C60. Similar worda are 
a name fbr the hyena, and a mao'e name. 

As /or ths t nUah nksn it aUacAsi ilUlf. —This requiree 
little explanation. As the formal eecondarineaa which is secea- 
sary to tho imperfect deoleneioa ariaee from divergence fiou a 
aingnlar form, the addition of the i, wbiob gives the plnral a 
aingnlar form, Ukee away this condition, and makee tbe declen¬ 
sion perfect Alflyeb, v. 658. 

As /or ths which dspesss th$ r^yent-^Tbe particle ,^1 ia of 
two Mnda. Flretly, that la, ''forming a propoaition 

eqniraleat to tho mac^ / in this cue it oombinee with tbe 
mudiin, which it oaniM to be mimsiLh; thui: ijJ\, 

1 ittire that thou stand, is equivalent to J dosirs 

thy sian^nff. So in Koran ii. 130, ^ u'.. i4fl^ 

that ys fast is better for you, ii eqnivalent to "yonr faeting." 
In this case ie an Jr»U, regent, and na^bs tbe verb. But 
Jji may also be considered a contraction of in which caee it 
U called i^\ ^ <Ul^, becaose the original form is U^htsned 
by taking away tbe teshdid. is one of tbe eutere of and 
not dietlngul Jied from it by Slbawayb, who ia of opinion that 
tho former ie originally The property of and ite aieters 
ia that they annnl (^) tbe muhtada, their action being the 
reverae of and its sisters; for whereas the latter make their 
hm mar/ll and tbdr kketbar tbe former make their isn 

nan^b and their khaiar mar/d, as j*5l> yj. These par¬ 
ticles are considered to partake of the nature of tbe verb, and 
are therefore called particles assimilated to verbs JUilb 
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TMs KeemblsQCd coosuts, firstly, in tbsir ddbsrin^ to the notm, 
amc6 it iA tbei; peculiar propArty to be prefixed to the mubiada; 
secondly, in & lof^cd analogy, dnce they bare the ei^piiflcatloQ 
of Terhe in expreeeing emphuie, Uke or oomporiaoii, like 
; thirdly, in a fbrmal analogy, since they ore eompoaed of 
three or more letters, the lect of which U If ibis 

resemblsoce to the Terh be dearly perceived, the peculiar ootioQ 
of these partidce on the mubtada and the kAcbar will be readily 
nndentood. 

Kow when it is said that ^ is (At UffA(entd/rm thi htttcy, 
that is, a ooQtracUon of ^1, it is meant that is used in the 
aignificatioQ of ; hat this can only happen under oertain con¬ 
ditions. When is thne lightened it preserves its regency, t.s. 
its grammatical effect, but its im can only be the 
elided (the damir at tka'n is the affixed pronoun t in Z\, fhr 
which see the grammars), and the khabar can only be a pro- 
position, Hast* Thus in the phrase ul-aL, the 

ie the lightened frm the heavy, and its im is an elided s ; the 
virtual expression being This daardr at sh^n is 

maneHb as the tm of while the khabar of is the pro* 
position which is in the poeltion of raf. In this case 

the proposition is nominal, a^I, and does not require a 
difiding particle between itself and its khabar, except in the 
case of a negative. But if the proposition be verbal, CIaj, 
diitinotions are made. In the case of undeclined verbs, as 
or there is no Jb^U or dividing particle ; so alio where the 
verb expresses prayer or imprecation. Bat in other cases a 
dividing panicle is lawful, and to be preferred. In the caae in 
the text the dividing particle is what is called I t..^, 
that is ^ or These particles are described as of 
or hecBuse they extend the time from the present to the 
future. We are now able to perceive the meaning of Hariri’s 
riddle. If ^ be prefixed to the verbal proposition then is 
the lightened from the heaey; and the sentence 

He knom that some of you Kill be tick. 
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Korftn bull. 20, u eqairaleDt to ^; tbe glided donir as 
sha*ii is tbe ism of and is mansUb, wbilo ste. is the 
khabar of and in tbe state of ra/*. But if tbore were no 
^ the must be coneideted masdari, and a nd|i^ of tbe Terb. 
It is bardlj correct to say that u1 here has no regency, since it 
na^hs its elided ism the damir as sia'n, find places tbe proposition 
in the state of r<^\ But though exercises 
a regency on the proposition It does not exercise it on the rerb 
itself, ithicb within tbat proposition la gramnatically unaffected, 
and is therefore narfU'. Or it may be tbat Hariri takes the 
view tbat the entirely destroys the regenoy of tbat which 
precedes it on that which follows it; if so we most consider that 
^ governs an oUded kbabar aa well as an elided iim; in tbat 
ease tbe would be Compare Bay^&wi 

on Koran v. 75. 

7'hal Tvkich is nasbsd as a Urm qf eircumstanea.>~ On this quee- 
Uon it will be sufEloient to quote Hariri himself, who says in the 
JAirrab tbat when one pronounces be commits 

a fanlt, bsoauss Sis is msprir after ^ only. 8uoh is the 
constant use in tbe Koran; aee ii. 78,68, etc. The reason, 
acoording to Hariri, that ^ baa this peouliarlty is tbat It ia 
tbe mother (tbe origin or principle) of tbs particles which moke 
the noun n^rHr; for in each class of words that which is 
the original is distinguished by properties which tbe others 
do not possess. Thus with the kssr, is distingnisLed ftem. its 
sisters by the preffzlon of J to its khabar ; thus alone admits 
s verb in tbe preterite ss its khabar', thus, in swearing, tbs 
particle cy alone can be used when tbe verb. "I swear” is 
expressed, and alone can be joined to tbe pronoun, asc^. 
Whatever may be thought of ibis reasoning, the usage In the 
Arabio lasgnage ie certainty as tbe antbor sUtea. 

As ta tks annexed noun.^The meaning of the author ia 
tbat though its property is to be followed by a noun 
fn^r, yet in one case is followed by a mans^b, and therefore 
eanuot be looked upon as in annexion to the noun following; it 
may, consequently, be said to bavo lost one of its handles or 
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]mke of attnexion. The word belongs to tbs 

class of nouns wbfeb arc constanUf aaoexed. Tbeas are 
divided into two olausa; firatlj, snob as require annexion botb 
logicallj and formaU^, and are never used scparatelj; among 
them are and Secondly,, such as require an¬ 

nexion logloally though not formally, like and and ^\. 
Alftyeb, v. $95 : A1 Ashmhni, Part 11. p. 162. is mads 
indeclinable by the generality of the Arabs, beoauis It bai only 
one nee, and that in adverbial one; and it only quits its quality 
of ^cr/; when it is by Indeed it never appears 

in tbs Eoran except after as at li. 1; xvlii. 2, 64. The 
tribe of i^^aye decline it; eo that at iviii. 2, it is also read 
fiii The noon whieh follows it is ifufr^, except in the case 
of which is nanfUd b/jg^^S. or apecidcatioo; it is also said 

that in this ease the^nonn^is the iAaiar of an elided ^If, the 
virtual sense being Tet the Jarr is 

lawful, and is according to rule, the ffos6 being the more rare. 
The Eudane teach that may h§ after through 

<uu elided, the ta^t^ being SjAc : Alflyeh, 

T. 409. To understand the conatmetion of these sentences it 
must be noticed that is one of the nouns of annexion which 
may be annexed to the proposition, being, with the exception of 
the only i^arf of place which has this property. A1 
AshmOni, Part II. p. 168< Another way of accounting for 
the na$b of is that it is assimilated to a by reason of 
being assimilated to the im al fiCil, and the latter is so 
assimilated, since H sometimes has the final |^, and sometimes 
not; tho so far having the nature of tarmrin. Yon wonid 
then say ijjA, as yon say iS^j There are other explana* ^ 

tions, hut the above are tbs most iatli^tory« 

Tht re^tni whts latt jom Am yirsJ.—On the partkU* of 
eal&ng, snffioiont information will be found in the Alflyeh, v. 
673, tt teqq. A disUnoUon must be observed between hamtth, 
which is \i8Gd in cslling one who is near, and \ with medd, 
which is used in calling one who is either distant, or in the 
predicament of being distant, as when he is ioattentlve or asleep. 
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27ig nhoa deputy U mere epaewue tkan h in ahede .— 
Hartd, in tbo paass^ of the I^urraA, <^Qotod abo^e, axplaina, m 
he doas here, ivhy ie to be tioneidered the orJ^oal of the 
partlclee which enter into formulu of eweahag;> namelj, that 
it ie lued when the Terb *‘l swear” is ezprewed, and also 
that the adixed prcaonn may be joined to it. Amoag the hurd/ 
at Jerr is need only before the name of God, or his epitheta, 
ae end Lit^\ \ AlAyeh, t. 366 ; Naflfs grammar, 

p. 191. The usage of ^ is explained by Ibn HUhhm, Anthol. 
Oram. Anbe, p. 88. It u a aljerr la two osaes, namely 

where It standa for as mny a r^n ; and where 

it ie the^ of the oath, as U nvearj ty fig tree 

and iAe eUoe tree: Koran xc?. 1. Zwakhsbarl saye (Anthol. 
(^D. Arabe, p. 100) that the primltiTe slgniScalion of m 
adhewn, so that when you say *‘l ewear sJlb/' yon mean*''My 
oath adheres to the word God.” He says, Ibrilier on, that 
tho ^ is a substitute for 4^, and the o Is a substitute for ^ ; 
thus confirming the jadginent of Ksrlri tbst the v ^ 
orJglual. When Hariri eays that ^ has tbs sense of union, 
be adopts the opinion of the school of Basra, who hold that the 
conjnnoUoo "and” conveye only the idea of accompaniment, 
and that when you eay " Zayd s&d'Amr came." it may bo that 
Zayd came before 'Anr, or etm him, or that (bey both came 
together. On the other hand the Eufiaps teach that the idea of 
order if slso iuherent in the word "and” so that what la men* 
tJooed before it must be coneidered as prior to what ie menlioned 
after it, This, howerer, is refuted by Koran xxiiL 89: “There 
is nought but the Ilfb below ; wa die and we live, and we shall 
not be raised again.” Here what ie later in time 1e put before 
what is earlier, fbr it is erident that when the infidels say " we 
live,” they refer to the present life, since they are denying the 
leeuTTGction. It moet be admitted, hewerer, that according 
to Baydlwi, " we die and we liYS,” is ioterpretod to mean “one 
generation dies and another litee," which would remoTe the 
objection to tbe Kufian theory which is derived from the Eorau*. 

Ali$ the ^%$ larger in The various nses of ^ are 
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givetk hj Ibn Hishfim in tbe cft«d nboy«. That H u 

prefixed to tbe oonn, tbo yierb, end the particle, while ie 
prefixed only to tbe noao needa no explanacioii. Ite uee u 
a aubatitote for understood, b^ been already 

Qotictid. The reat of the text applies to snob pbrsaes as 
^U1 ^ ^ y where tbe second ^Uj, 

la nan$i6, with tbe roeaciog Do ye tbink that ye aball eater 
into Paradise except God know which of yon haye varrod well, 
so iAst he may know those who nre constant ?” Eoran ill. Idfi. 
Or to snob ae ^ ac), " Do not fbrbid a tblsgf 

to men, and (in order to) commit it yourself/' 

TAf placs tpAsts naUs pit on the veiii ^ women.—This riddle 
relates to tbe grammatioal Bisg;alarity whieb appears not only la 
Arabic but also in Hebrew and Syriac \ namely, that the femi- 
nine numeral from three to ten is need with the masculine noun, 
and the maacoline numeral with the femioine noun. The moat 
reasoaable explaaation of this phenomenon is that these numerals 
are enbatantixee of multitude, tbe feminine representing in the 
Semitio longaagee the idea of coIlectiyeneBe. It is as though 
yon should say in I^Un "trlas filtorum/’ The Arab gram- 
mariaoe say that as the feminine fundamentally belongs to the 
abstreot numeral it ie put with tbe mascnliae, which is tbe 
fnndamenUl gender ; and as tbe maeeuline is secondary in tbe 
numeral it is put with tbe feminine, which is the secondary 
gender. Ha^lf’e grammar; Al Ashmfini, Fart lILp. 99; Ewald, 
Auifiibrlichee Lebrbneh der Eebrdischea Spraohe, 7th editiaa, 
p. 650. 

The other qneetioni require no explanation. The sixth riddle 
in tlio Tbirty^sixth Auembly applies to the word Uy^. 


THE TWENTT-FITTH ASaEMBLT. 

£er^.^The city of Ecreg, between Ispahan and Hamad4n, 
situated In tbe hill country of Persian Irak, was the seat of tbe 
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family of Al a powarfol Arab boose descended {b)m Bekr 
ibn WVil. Eerej, aooordiog (o Sherlabi, was sixty parasangs 
Ispaban, It was rabuQt and greatly enlarged by Al 
Kfteim ibn ’Isa the eoatoonly known ae Abfi Dulaf, a 
celebrated general, and a great patron*of letters in ibe time of 
tbe Rbalife Al Ma’mHn and Al Mo'ta^im. A life of him, or 
ratber sotne iVagmeotary anecdotes respecUcg him* may be 
found in Ibn Eballikln. When Ar Besbtd inquired of Abd 
Dulaf respeoting the state of his country, and reoslTdd fbr 
answer that it was wasted and desolate, spoiled by Arabs and 
Enrds, a certain person present deoisred that Abt Bulaf had 
had a chief sbaro in tbii de7astaUon. Abd Dulaf then promised 
that with the help of tbe Ebslif be would restore the country 
to prospehty, wbiob he did by rebnilding ths city of EereJ. 

Storciung cold.-^^ signifies tbe seorobiog or blasting by a 
cold wind, as ^ by a hot one. At Koran xxl< 47, It is said 
" If but a ilass of the cbaetiaement of tby Lord reach Uiem." 

ScfTfiii formsnt.«~Ths pbross •iA\ is derived from a 
Tradition of tbe Prophet, and is defined as such extreme sD(Te> 
ing as makes a man desire death. A bit Horaynb relates that 
Mohammed taught him the following rhythmical prayer : 

j 'Uill ^ 

Another TMltioo makes the Prophet say that to be reused In 
one's need iajahd al bslA'. It is conrenUonilly applied to great 
worldly distress, ss hopeless indebtedness, or small means with a 
large family. The word.j,y6^ signifies energy or cSbrt, and Is 
nsftl several times in the Koran in a phrase aigni tying '* tbe 
most energetic or fbrolble of youi oaths.’" See v. 58; vi. lOfi; 
xvi. 40, and other places. 

Atiendancs a( tht Sberlshi says that the cold 

in the province of Granada had a still greater effect on his 
oountryman Ibn SArab, ibr it prevented him fhom going even to 
prayer. Tbe poet thus addxeeees the people of the place: 

Sore v« iDsy 4t tbs prayer ilk yooi lead, rad eres dciak tbe atroog 
wIq», thoQxb e tbin^ forbidden j 

Siaee ve woald gledly go to the eterael flame ae more gentle ecul 
memfol tban tiM cold of Sbellr; 
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If 07 Lori v*re to out ao foto Kell oq woK » dt? m tbU I ihould 
«a7 ** How oomf&rtoblo it bolL*' 

The fcntbor of theee irreverent verew was Abfi Mohammed 
ibn Strat aah Shantartcl (of Santarem), a poverty-etrJckea poet 
of Spain, who lived by bhckbindloff. He died at Alaeria in the 
year 519 (i.n. im). 

And kitiUd thie word eee Lane*! X^eiioon, . 

The metre of theaa veraee ia the fifth c?^e 
the last foot being 1 liave divided the traailation 

into lines aa if the measure were maihfir, in accordaoce with 
the eioeptional priooipU of the r^, but it may be that in this 
parUoular arid the verse is made up of two hemiatichee. 

Detfrayffd .■ caused them to pses away and perish. Thus, 
"1 think not that this garden will ever perish/' Koran xriii 88. 

ify kutf^ auntU Ttwumsd th mormnp 1 made iAe /east _ 

Hovrevep poorly the Arabs might fare when alone they thought 
it due to their reputation for hospil^ty to feaat the stranger to 
the utmost extent of their meane; and this waa generally done 
by killing a camel for him, the joints of which were either 
roasted at the fire or boiled in large cauldrons : all who chose 
to come abared in the feast, and wlmt remained was distributed 
among toe poor. The eating of camel’s flesh seems not to have 
been universal in the early times among the Arabs. There is 
no mention of its having been used for food by the Hebrew 
patriarchs, and it is forbidden by eke Mosaic law j Leviticus 

4; Deuteronomy xlv. 7. At the proverb "Baiiljlsh has 
sinned against ber people/' Arab. Prov. II. 89, it is related that 
Bar&klsb was a wife of LokinU ibn ‘Ad. Her husband’s tribe 
did not feed upon camel, but a son of hers by a former marriage, 
going to visit bis mother’s fomlly, brought back a joint of camel, 
which Lolpiin, lastlDg, pronounced to be good food. Barftkish, 
hearing this and desiring to feed upon camel, said to her husband, 
Camel us and camel thyself,” meaning, “ GHve us camel to eat 
and estit thyself/'which words became proverbial, Arab. Prov. 

I. 295. The eating of camel which bad been confined to Hg&s 
and N^d then became general among toe descendants of *Ad; 
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eo that Lo^&n, who waa a powerfol pnace and axaotad tribute, 
destroyed the camels of bia wife’s people for fbod. Hence the 
origin of the pioverb. Lokmhn is described as a person of 
enorcoous strength; he oouM dig with his nails a well for lie 
camels to drink at: see the proverb ^’Stronger than Ix^hm&n,” 
Arab. Fror. I. 701. This legend may be connected with the 
tradJUoa which places his home in the tracts of sand in 
the region of Ash 6hi^, where aoch a feat may sot be im* 
poeaible. He waa also said to he of boundless voracity, inas< 
much as he ate one cameVs oaroass in the momiog and another 
in the evening; "More voracious than Lokja&a," Arab. Prov. 
1.1S4. This may be explained by supposing him to have bean 
profbssly hospitable. His courtiers ware sa liberal aa himself. 
At the proverb " More gambling than Lokmhn/' Arab. Prov. 11. 
938. it is said that LoVmftn used to play at the garaa of massif 
with stTowi, fbr portions of camel, as described in a former note; 
and that his companions were eight persona renowned for their 
generosity; so that it came to be said proverbially of liberal 
persons, "They are like Lolpshu'e gambion.’' These veriotte 
legends point to the adoption of the came! as fbod by the Arabs 
of the south, under the Influence of a powerihl prince. 

A ^ndU in na^rdness.—The spindle is made an example 
of Dskedness, sinoe the woman spins the wool from it and leaves 
it bare. Arab. Prov. II. 160. 

ff^zrm/A.^Tbere is a tradition conneeted with the word 
which may be worth relating, as it exhibits a remarkable 
peculiarity in the speech of i^raysb. Though this tribe is 
reputed to have spoken the purest Arabic, and the Koran ie 
in conformity with their tongoe, they are said to have fr^oently 
omitted the hamth in words which, according to tbe pure speech 
of the Arabs, cootainod it. One of these was the verb “ he 
waa warm/' which they prononneed like "he despatched 
the woQoded mao,” On one occasion a man of 

Johayneh brought the Prophet a prisoner, who trembled with 
cold, on which the Prophet said " Despatch him," meaniug 
to say “ Warm him.” They took out theip prisoner and 
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killed him. According to 'jURri and otlian, tha death of Mftlik 
Ibo Nowajrah and hie compaoiona of tbe tribe of Yarbti* was doe 
to & mistake of the same kind, sioce the Kofayahi crier of 
Kliilid ibn A1 Welld, intending to proclaim in ^ camp " Warm 
yonr prieoaen/’ it being a cold night, said "Deepabh youv 
prieoaera,*' and the aoldiera foU upon the Benfl Tarbi* and 
slaugblered them. An instance of tbie omiseion of the Aamggh 
is mentioned by Bay^wl at Koran xyii. 108, where ft is said 
that Koraysh use JU for Jt-.. The clear pronandation of 
the AarruiA was called 

^nn and There were eeven daye in the early 

eprfog which were thought to bring with them a return of the 
winter’s cold, before the warmer weather set in. According 
to Shertsbi they are the fonr Inst days of Febroary and the first 
three of Mawh. The two days mentioned in the text were 
the first two of them. The names are united in some Terscs 
by Ibn Ahmar, quoted in Da Sacy’s commentary; they are also 
united by Naetf, in his Sixth Assembly. 

dn an^ One liberal and b ene ficent. 

Lit Am expgtid.—Konn Ixt, 7. 

0/ Ait day: ^ his The roeaniag of tbeee phrases 

if that a man must depend for approbation and reward on what 
he himaelf does in his own age, and not on what bis ancestors 
bare dona in times past. 

Bidd^ MS to ask <tf «A«.—The allusion here is to Koran 
iv. 86 and xl. 6^. 


Pre/grt ooonjivm his ffrat^ncfs.—Compare Koran lix. 9. 
/|d«, the eon of Shahbar, ia the exemplar among the Arabs 
of a man who la great by hJs own merita, and not by the 
nobility of hli aoceitore. He was chamberlain to No'mfin 
Ibii al Mnnihir, king of Eira, known as Ncem4n Abli KAbOs, 
and in this capacity befriended two of the roost eminent poets of 
the time, An Nibigbat alh I^obyAoi and DassAn ibn TbAbit. 
The phrase in the text is taken from some verses of An N6bi- 
ghnh, who says “ the sonl of has ennobled Te&m Arab. 
Prov. n, 745. Sberlshi, no donbt erroneously, attributes Chsm 
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to'If&m himsalf, vbo wbs aaked how he who low oi origin 
bftd atUined to eoch high rank. N&bighah, who like moet 
ot the poete cf the Ignoranoe wae liceotioue in it^Ie, had com* 
poeed eome verses celebratiiig in impaseiooed kogus^ the 
beontie* of Mutejarradeb, the wife of No'mAn, and indicating 
that abe reqoited his admiration. Thu MuUjarradeh had been 
the wife of the king’s fhther, after whose death the king had 
married her, a praotioe permitted among the ancient Arabs, 
though apparently not generally approved^ since it was called 
-lil, the warriage of hate. It was abrogated by Moham¬ 
med ; eee Koran iv, 26. Some say that Nhhighah had entered 
the apartment of Uut^amdeh; others that he composed the 
kaeldeb at the instance of A1 Mnsakbkhal, her IcTer. The Terses 
were repeated to the king, who wa greatly inoeased, and would 
have slain h^ftbighah, had not'Ishm warned liimr so that he was 
able to eecape by flight. He repaired to the court of Ghaeshn, 
but being after a time deslrcus of retnraing to Eira he songbt a 
reconciliation with the king. Ndmin was siok, and Nftbighah 
addreued the following versee to the ohamberlaia; 

I oonjori tbM tell ne wbitbvr ibi hire be itlU bom on thi Utter \ 

I do vet bUme ihie that 1 inter not; bub. teU ui. whtb ii bihInd thee, 
*Ii4at 

Theee lut words became proverbial, being need when yon ask 
information of any one concerning something tbst he has 
seen ; Arab. Prov. II. C89. where it is made a woman’s 
name. Ndbigbah was afterwards received into favour 

by the king, and remained thenceforward on good terms with 
him. procured for llaaedn ibn Th&bit the favour of 

the kiug by warning him that when No'mAn spoke against 
the king of GbassAn, and asked hia opinion, be should not 
join in disparagiog him; for ^omdn. though he hated bis 
royal brother and railed at him himself, wonld not like a king to 
be i]l*epokea of by a subject. These adventures, taken foom 
the KitAb al Agbkol, will be found at length in the second 
volume of M. Oausain de Perceval's It became a saying 

iLl^ t j ^ in the sense of " Be like ‘I?Am whose 
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honour wu dofiTod iVom hU (rnn worth, and not liko one who 
wliee for honour merely oq the honei of hia anceetora." An 
anecdote of A1 coanected with thia phraae ia givea by 
Mftydhnl at the firit cited proverb, and ftom Sheriebi ia De 
. Sacy'a commentary. Whether the proverb, “ was aleepiog 
at the hour of departure," Arab. Prov. II. 770, refew to the 
aame penoo 1 am not nble to determine. More on tbie aabjact 
wUl be found in the aotei to the Va^tdeh of An ^*ftbighah la De 
Sacy’a CArsiimatAU. 

Al Amai haa been already apoken of. He waa celebrated oot 
only for hie great learning, but for bii eheerhl bnmonr and 
ready wit; of wbicb examplea are recorded too numeroue to be 
repeated here. Sberiahi remarke that Al A?ma*l is to be con- 
aidered an leftml, thatia, one who wea great on eccoaat of hia 
own merita, lince he dewended from BAhileb, which is the moat 
baatord and the meaneet of the tribea of the Arabe. It ia but 
joaKce, however, to the greet acholer to say that, according to 
Ibn KhellikAD, no aueb name ae BAhileh appeara in hia pedigree, 
which the biographer seU forth np to ‘AdnAn himself. He bore 
tbe name of B&hill, according to tbia authority, because the wife 
of MAIik, one of his anceatort, waa named BAIdleb. Whatever 
may have been tbe disgrace of belonging to tbia tribe, Al Aimai 
shared it with one of tbe most illuaWoua men of Islam, 
KnUybet ibn Muslim, wbo conquered Tarlary in tbe reign of 
•Al Welld iba 'Abd al Melik. Ibn KhilliltAn, in bis life of Kutay- 
beh, givea eeveral aneodotee illoatMlive of the contempt in which 
BAbileh wai held. Tbe Arabe of tbe deeert. he aaya, hated to 
bear tbe name; so that a poet eaid, “ It profita not a man to be 
descended from Hdahlm if he have a Bfthilt wul." Again "If 
It were said to a dog, 'Thou BAbill,’ the dog would turn bowling 
from tbe reproMh of snoh a pedigree." The Prophet being 
Mked by Al Aah ath ibn Eaya al Kjndi whether all were equally 
eiibj«t to tbe law of retaliation, namely, that the offender 
ehould auffer the precise injury that be had inflicted (Koran 
u. 173; r. 49) said, "Tm, even if thou slewest a BAhill, I 
ahonid slay tbeo to avenge Mm.” An Arab being fold that a 
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cerUin man bad eproDg not loerel^ from Blbileb, but from tbo 
slavos of Bftbilob, immediatolj fell doivii and kissed bis hands 
and bis foot. Being askod nhy be did eo, be replied, “ God 
would ne7eT baTe indioted OD tbeo eucb a mietbrtQDe in this life 
unlofs bo bad inteoded to reward tbee with Paradise in the 
next.*' Tbis eril renown of Bhhileh caused Ab6*0baydeb to 
doubt whethor A1 Afms't could ever have called biisaolf by such 
a name; aiuce those who boloDgod to tbe tribe concealed tbeir 
pedigree. 

ClcaX me. —Abb 2ayd intends Hiritb to understand tbe word 
in a dguratiTO sense, that of concealing who be was; while the 
others beliefe that he merely asks for clothing. 

Imbued Kith the dent of ^sneeo/mos.^The word in the 
sense of being imbued or penetraied with anything is tsbea 
Koran 11.87, They (tbo Israelitn) were imbued in tbeir hearts 
with the calf;'* or they " were made to drink in their hearts’" of 
it: which is Interpreted to mesn that they were imbned with 
tbe love of it, and the deeire to worship it, as tbe cloth is Imbued 
with the dye: Zamahhehari and Sayddrvi. It may be, bow- 
ever, that the original phrase indicates a Togne aequaintanoe on 
the part of Mohammed with the account griren at Exodus 
xxxll. 20; ’'And be took the calf which they had made, and 
burnt it in the dre and ground it to powder, and strawed It upon 
tbe water, and made tbe children of Israel drink of it." 

Weii done he.^The measure of theee verses belongs to tbs 
third darh of tbe first 'aritd of tbe ear(, The’ori^d which is 
originally loses tbe by which is the dropping 

of the last letter of a niaf<kf nefrU^ at the end of a foot; it then 
eufiera which ie the dropping of tbe quiescent fourth letter. 
It thus becomes ^U. The ^rb being also originally 
suffers which is the dropping of ivatad me^}i at the end 
of a foot, and becomes 

is another form of The expression, Men 
and Jiun," ie taken from tbe last Sura of the Koran, which is 
one of tbe two prayers for protection. 
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siiJt of Paraditt.—‘T\i9 people of Paradiee wiU be olotbed 
in gfreeo silk and in wbioh is thick woven 

embroidered broeode. Koran xTiii. 30; x)iv. 53; IxztI. 91. 
God provides these two materials, one floe and the other of a 
stout texture, that tho believers raaj be gratified according to 
their hricj. The silk will be green because that is the most 
beautiful of ooloun» 

A tharp cold fp<u that nAieA Jroxo th^ /—This is admirative 
or ironical. 

PtoucuU Eor«n zvii. 36. For the interpretation 

of this command aee BaydiwI. Tbe meaning of hu or «_»lj in 
this paaaage is taken to be "a following up of a man or tbing 
for tbe purpose of accusnUon or calumny; '* so that in ordinary 
pbrase \;lj Ui signifies that such an ons inveighed against 
or slandered snob an one; it is also used of lying and bearing 
false witness. In a Tradition of tbe Prophet it is said, using 
tbe word US, Whosoever shall proseoute or accuse a Moslem 
untroly, God shall imprison him amid the sweat of tbe damned.” 

Tay&eA.^Tbii was the name which the city of Yatbrib re* 
ceived from Mo^mmed: fbr God ‘'roads it sweet and 
goodly/' as tbe home of tbe Prophet during life, and bis resting- 
place after death. Tbe or appellation of Uedintt an NtAi, 
tbe City of tbe Prophet, however, prevaUed, and is now used as 
tbe proper nemo of tbe city. 

My nature is to pate/rm prey to prey _The word Le^, 

wbiob is used several times by Hariri, is made popular by tbe 
proverb attributed to a certain Aht Akbtam, for whlob see 
Arab. Prov. I. 658, and Ifartri’a explanation to tbe Forty- 
fourth Aaaembly. 

Ph}i» *Amr to That li, fyom one person to another. 

These two names, being very common among tbe Arabs, are 
used in stating grammatical or legal propositions; ns we should 
eay, “Jobe struck William;” "John leased land to William.” 
They are used in tbe verses of Abb Odayneb; Bebulteos, Mon. 
Tetust. Arabis. 

More coated titan an onion. —This homely bot expressive pro- 
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vtfl) is to be ibaiid id ifeyd^iii- Arab. Pro?. II. 383. A verb 
is formed from the noun, so that you say ^ 

“ 1 peeled or stripped (literally, I 0 iwned) the maci of his 
clothes," that is/' I peeled them off like the coats of an onion.” 

Gkr^ U> O^d vAo ntited thy This is an exproseion of 

wonder. 

Ji$nt Me bottU <ff ihy itmng is equiraleut to "made thee 
incapable of rememberb^ anything.” I have rendered on 
the authority of Sherishi, who says (bat it signifies to coTsr with 
rast and dirt, aa a sword is ooTsred. The word Is need in the 
Eoran as at iv. 134; ivl. 110, to signify an action of God on 
the hearts of the wicked, by which He keeps them from know¬ 
ledge of the truth, and abandons them to evil desdi. Originally, 
no doubt, the meaning was simply tomould” or " stamp” tbe 
heart or i\ndsritanding; but fbocn these ps^ges it acquired an 
evil aignifioaUoQ, so that it is said, ” We take refbge with God 
iVom (sinful desire) which is atdn to ^ (viee or that state 
of the mind which is reprobate of God).” The derivative 
signification of foiilnsie, or unclsaaneas, is easily nnderstcod. 

is manfUb as a ma^dar; but see also Bay^Awi, Koran 
XVii. I. It ii the word used whenever some indignity to God is 
to be repudiated; as that be has a Son, or a female companion, 
or partners in tbe Godhead. 

DeekersA was a place between Holwin and Bagdad, sixteen 
parasangs from the litter. 

lin SuldrertA. —Abll ’1 Hasan Mo^mmed the Hishimi, eQ^ 
named Ibn Sukksrsb, was an elegant poet of the fourth century 
of tbs H^ra. He was descended from *Ali, son of the Kbalif 
Al Mahdi, and was consequently of the blood of BAihlm. Ee 
excelled in light and humorous writing, as may. be enpposod 
.from the verses in tbe text. His collected works anmunt to 
about fifty thousand verses. Ee was the rival of Ibn al Hajjftj, 
a contemporary poet of the same style; and tbe two were com¬ 
pared to Jerlr and Al Farazdak In a former age. Ibn Sukkereb 
died in 383 (a.n. 996). 

Winitr comes.—These are tbe pair of verses of wbic)! Hariri 
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ip«akB m his Prefftce a$ baviag been taken from an extraneoue 
source. The metre is batif. Tot tbe two plurals of 
which occur la the fint line, see line's Lexicon, and Qarlrl In 
the Durrah (Anthol. Gratnm. Arabs, p. iS, Arab. Text.) It 
ma^ be necessary to remind the reader that tbe seTen things 
here described aa neceasary for winter all begin wltb tbe letter 
k4f‘ A wU remarking on theee rerees has aald that if a man 
has oue kdf, namely a purae, he can easily supply blmaelf 
with tbe other six. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ASSEMBLY, 

Thi "Spotted ."—Arabic rbetoriciana have giren Tarious 
fhncifol names to tbe arddeial oomposidone of tbe later writers. 
The epithet is applied to a compo&idon of wbicb erery 
alternate letter is pointed, tbe reet bdog anpointed. Its literal 
signidcation is ^'apoUed,” like tbe leopard which is called Ldjil, 
or a hen wbicb is white but has black spots on her feathers. Tbe 
composition called of wbicb the Sixth Assembly giree an ex¬ 
ample is one in which the lettera of each alternate word are pointed, 
while the letters of the other words are without points. This 
name is giren tc it from a fkneied reaemblanoe to a horse which 
which has one eye black and the other blue; euch a horse Is 
called Vsnse made up of words which are entirely 

without pointed lettera are called ^ 

hand, those which cenaiat of worda of which all the letters are 
polo ted are called "brides/* Tbe word Jhtx ia 

applied to a woman who ii anadomed with a necklaoe, the 
emblem of female dignity; while the bride, on tbe contrary, ia 
supposed to fhlly adorned, the rbetoriciana ooneeiving that tbe 
worda are adorned by the points attached to them. Tbe explst' 
nation of Sberiehi (Assembly 46) that among tbe pagan Arabs 
brides were adore sd by their faces being spotted with saffron, is 
not neoeasary for the understanding of this epithet. Examples 
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of Uieae and of other kinds of artifioul oomposition are to be 
found in the Forty-aiztb ABsecnbly. 

Akiffdz was a city, or rather a district of towns, on the EarOn 
river, probably the Pasiti^ria, about fifty miles south-east of 3CLa. 
Id a note to Noeif al Tasajl’s Assemblies, p. S, it is said to have 
consisted of nine towns. It was noted for Ita unhealtbinsss, new 
comers being liable to attaeka of fever. There la an allusion to 
the sugar of Ahwfts in some verses of Al Mutenebbi, quoted in 
De Saey'e Commentary. The szpIaQatlon of the expression 
" the two markets" la that one pert of the inhabitants carried on 
their business IVom mortung till noon, and the others during the 
remainder of the day. Ahwiia disputes with Basra the honour 
of bavlDg given birth to the poet Abh Nuwks. 

Pattot^ sombre days : literally, vryiny or ehipwy. De Sooy 
compares it with the French pouissr le temps avec rdpanls/' 
Chrsst. Arabs, III. 268. The word is need of gentle urging 
forward, as a man drives on his oamel, or a cow her calf. 

Mcu/darvtff ctmp^h. —The abandonment by a tribe of its . 
abode, leaving behind the aahei and other relica of the eooamp* 
ment, was, as hoi been noticed, a common snbject of lamentation 
amODg the Arab poete; for tbs postal mistress was supposed to 
have paeied away with her family, leaving him disoonsolate. 
For the words in the text eee Biw&n of Imr al Eays, p. 20 
Arab. Text, first line of poem. 

Girded up qf skirt; that is, actively; gathering up my skirt 
for speed. 

lie strsamUt... .ike abundant teaiers ; that is, " 1 left Abwhs 
where I had no hope of making gain, and sought some richer 
place." 

The thadote t>f the Eortri saye in the Dnrrah (Anthol. 
Gramm. Arabe, p. 27. Arab. Test) that is applied to tbe 
sbedow only during the forenoon, and ^ during the afternoon. 

Wilt thou Ka^tf al Yazaji, in bis letter to De 8aoy. says 
that the 'i\ here is not interrogative. It may be like U ^particU 
a/cal^ aitonticn, see Anthol. Gramm. Arabe, p. 109, Arab 
Text. In tbe 37th it is said, using the hmxeh alone, " Hovri 
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at one time a Tmfmi, and at another a Kayai t ” There it is 
apparently i-y-. Corapare alao 28th. p. 847, and 2dtb, 
p. 360. Bat I hiTe made It interrogative as moat ooneiatent 
with the lenae. 

7bo^ my i» nud of deliberately taking a aeat, u 

on & OQihion or eota, for the parpoae of eonveraatlon, and thni 
dlfferi from saj, which ii the mere aot of aittiAg down. Tbo 
literal meaning of the former verb ii he placed hi a poateriora 
oa tjJpr." that ia. on ragged or elevated gronnd; and it 
espreaaea a change of place from low to high, whila cju ei- 
preeaea a change of place from high to low. Thus if one who 
haa been lying down aits up. it ia eaid that ; while if one 
who baa been atanding alia down, the word ^ ia uaed. 

J^ioatyilbn fee^A; Utemlly, hie tooth-yeUowneae." ^ ia the 
yellow or graen tilth which hardena on and between ^ aged 
camel’e teeth, and which the Araba periodically clean away. 
Tbo a it ia said of any one who ia inatructed or reformed late in 
life, "The aged camel ie tooth-cleened." Arab. Prov. H. 84. 
The word ie hera applied to the yellow teeth of an old man. 

rc/»miR^.^?or this anomaJoua ma}dar see Lane’s Lexicon. 
—Ibn Ehallik&n, in his life of Ab4 '1 FntCh al Gbazaall. 
who waa bom at Ttia, says that it consisted " of two towns called 
TaberAn and l^owkhn, to which belong more than a thousand 
vlllaget.’' It was one of the moat important diairieta in 
Khoraaan, and distinguished aa the birthplace of the poet FIT' 
donsl. as well aa of the Wasir Ni;Am al Mulk. who wielded 
almost abaolnte power ibr thirty years as the minister of Alp 
Arslan and Mslek Sbab, and of whose lervioaa to adncation I 
have apoken in the Introduction. He waa assasainated by a 
faoatio near Nebavend, in the year 486 (a.n. 1062). 

/ The word hsa ilao the teohnical meaU' 

ing of beginning the kaftdeh without the iwl^, or mention of 
the poet’s mistress. Abfi Nuw&s ia eaid to have been the first 
to make this innovation, which was afterwards adopted by Al 
Mutenebbi. This was also called and jj. 

Tki nor of Al death of Kolayb Wh'il and the 
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wftr of A1 Besds form one of tbe moBt celebrated chapters in the 
early Arab history. Koleyb ‘Wft'il, the powerful chief of the 
stock of Rabfab, who at the head of Bekr and ‘Taghlib defeated 
the army of Simyar on the day of Ebozfts or KhozAza, has been 
already spoken of. After he had deliTSred the descecdanta of 
Mtfadd from the domfnatioa of Temen be was elected by all the 
nee of Bahr ah as their Prince, and became rlrtnal sovereign cf 
Arabia. But hla pride equalled his grentnese. It has been 
mentioned in the note to 'Hbe guarded domain of Eolayb,” 
in the Kineteentb Asaszubly, that he forbade the pestnricig of 
any oamels bat his own npon certain lands. It is said that be 
asserted this right of domain all through tho lUU, that it, 
the country between the Nojd and tbs Tihftmeb, and at the back 
of Mecca, The legend of his death is as follows. Once a lark 
dew np foom bar eggs on bis approach, as be was walking in his 
domain, and be improTlsed in as has been already related. 
At Arab, Prov. I. 432, the versos, with a slight varistion, 
ore attributed to the poot Tarafsh : the word signifies here 
th tvidt part qf a It is related that Kolsyb found one 

day the lark’s eggs broken by the foet of a camel whose 
footprints he did not rscognise, and which he consequeatly knew 
to belong to a stranger. Now Kolsyb was married to Jsltlah 
and H&wlysh, daughters of Morrat ibn ^obl iba Sbaybhn ihn 
Tballabeh. Their mother, Al Hftleb, had a sister or an aunt 
named Al Dasfte, both of them being of the tribe of Temttn. 
Morrab hod also ten sens, one of whom was osmed Jesshe. For 
greater security the descendants of Bekr by fihaybhn, of whom 
were Morrab and his fomily, lived in common with tbs tribe of 
Taghlib, of wblch Kolayb was the immediate head. It eon. 
seqnently came to pass that Eolayb gave hie brother'indaw 
Jess&e the right of pasturing bia camols upon the princely 
domain. Al Basils, the aunt, or the grcat*&nnt, of JessAs, and of 
bis sisters the wires of £olayb, also lived in the same ssttle- 
ment (The name BasCis is explained by Hariri in the t^ir to 
tbe Forty-fourth Assembly. The milker of a camel nsed 
to say to her in order to keep her quiet and make 
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her give milk The aetioti of saying Hue, and getting 

milk by It, it and the camel nhioh givce milk 

irhm tbie fe said to her le called See aleo Arab. 

ProV. I. 94.) AI Baehi bad a Doigbbour named &£d, the 
eon of fibemsj of the cribo of Jarm. and it ww hie she-caoiel 
Sarftb which bad brokent be lark'e egge i Jceaii baviog allowed 
it to graze with hie own. Kolayb, when bo knew that a etrange 
camel had entered hie paetnre, said, " By tba aUara of W4'i]] 
no camel of Wkll woald have dared to outrage my cUentebip.’' 
'Wbat ibUowed ii told in Tarious waye, and ie too lengthy to 
repeat here. It le eufioiaat to eay that Eolayb watched for the 
etrange camel to come again, and when be saw SarAb, he abot at 
her with an arrow, and pierced ba! ndder. The ebo^mel 
galloped homeward, her ndder spurting milk and blood, until she 
came to her master’s door. Then d^d cried ont with shame and 
bnmiHation at tke eight, and A1 Baehe came fbrth, and when ehe 
saw the camel she also cried ont “ Oh ecors ( oh scorn T and 
beat her hand upon her bead, and improvised , thus : 

B7 tb; llte, if 1 dw«U ia the hooM of Kooki^ (b«r &tber) Sa'd would 
aot havs beoa injured. the D«abWarof 017 dwoUin^ ; 

Bui 14 m ia tb« beoM of wbieb, when tbs wolf uuili, it ii mj 
sbsep tb«t be Misae. 

0 Se'd, be not carsleae but depart, for thou art amongf a psople wbo are 
ae died men in tbe defeoee of a neighbour. 

Take 017 caoeli, for I am about to Mt forth, in fear iMt tbe7 wrong 107 
dangbtere. 

6be raised her voioe while ahe thoa declaimed, in order that 
Jeasia might hesir her. Ea aaid to her," Be tranquU, to-morrow 
there eball be slain a male camel, wboae boughing ihaU be a 
greater deed than thia wounding of thy neighbour's abe- 
camel." By this ha meant that be would elay Eolayb, but tbe 
Prince auapeoted nothing, and when be beard tbe threat of Jeesfti 
be laid to hlmeelf, " Be intends to slay my camel itallioc (Jho- 
layydn, but lat than is th4 Wryjpwy ^ ths ^atdd 

Arab. Ppot. I. 484; that ia, to kiU Qholayyin wodd be a more 
difficult thing than for a man to atrip the thorny tragacanth with 
his naked band. This phrase became proverbial, and ia need 
when one attempts a taak above his powers. Eolayb also 
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uttered verses declaring tJiat wbat he had done would be a 
waniDg to the fhmily of Morrah. Jese&s also improvised 
veP8«, la which he swore by the altars of Wi’il (or of his people, 
for the word is doubtM) that he would malntaio the ^hts 
of hospitality. 

The slaying of Eolayb was ou this wise. Jess&s watched his 
opportUAity, and one day when Kolayb went out into the field 
uDarmed, be fbllowed him, acoompauied by 'Anr ibn Abt 
Rabrat al Musdalif ibn ^hl, or, as others say, 'Amr ibn 
A1 HMth ibn BhaybAn. JeasAs ran at him with his spear, and 
brohe his spine, and went and stood over bico. Rolayb, to^ 
msoted, said to him, Give me a drink of water.’* ‘‘Thon hast 
passed by Shobayth and AI AhaK/' said JesOs, alluding to 
two water*eoitfces which Kolayb had prohibited to the Benu 
Shay bin: Arab. Prov. 1. 249. These words became proverbial, 
and are used when one seeks a thing where it is not to be found. 
He then left him, and' Amr coming up, Kolayb asked him also for 
water, but 'Amr got off bis horse and despatobed him, so that 
" To ask help of'Amr in need,” is a proverb meaning to suppli¬ 
cate a meroileas person. The war or fend then began between 
the tribe of Tnghllb, of which Kolayb’s brother, Mohalbil, 
was now tfio chief, and tho tribe of Bekr, of which the Bonff 
ShaybAn wore a branch. Mohalhil could not believe that one 
of the family of Morrah had dared to slay his brother, and when 
HammAm ibn Morrah told him what Jessie had done, he ei- 
claimed, ” Ho is not a big enough man for it," literally, ” Podex 
ejue angustior eat quam illud," Arab. Prov. 1.607. But when 
he knew the truth he determined to avenge him. The real name 
of Mohalhil was* Adi, and he received the former appellation on 
account of the beauty of hie poetry, since MohaM eignifiee, 
“ one who weaves finely.” The degy which MobalhU compoeed 
on hie brolherie death is generally held to have been the first 
regular poem (^deh) composed among the Arabs. Some 
fragments of it are preserved in the HamAseh, p. 420, and the 
invalu^e commentary appended to these contains a full narrative 
of the death of Kolayb. These events took place, probably, in 
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the last taa years o( the fifth oeotuiy afUr Chriet. Tbe war of 
lasted forty years between Tagblib and Dakr, so that ft ie 
said proverbially "More unlucky than Baet^e,” Arab. Fror. I. 
633, and " Mere unlucky than Sarib/' In tbi* war the tribe 
of Tagbllb was In tbe end defeated; Mohalhil was taken priaoner 
and put CO death, or, aooordiogto another account, forced to take 
refhge in Yemen, and the desoendante of Babrah were ao ex¬ 
hausted by mutual carnage as to be obliged to aooept a viceroy 
of tbe Himyarite monarch. 

There was, it is said, another Bae&s, to whom the proverb 
" More unlucky than Basfts" refers. According to Sberef ad 
X>!d, and tbe author of the Edmfis, she and her husband were of 
the children of Israel, and Qod bad promised the husband to 
folfil fbr him three wishes. Basts persuaded her husband to ask 
that she ebonld be made the moat hesutiful woman in Israel, and 
God granted the request. She then, being greaUy admired, 
ceased to care for her hueband, on which he prayed God that she 
might be Coined into a bitch, which also came to pass. Her 
children then, being in much affiic^n, implored their father 
to ask that she should be restored to her ori^al form, beibro 
she was beautiful. The husband did this, and BasOa became as 
ahe was at the beginning. Thus the man's three wishes were 
exhausted without gaining any good. 

Tbe Kitfcb al Agbdni oentaios a narrative of tbe war of Bas^s; 
a short eummary of the events will be found in tbe second 
volume of M. Caussin de Feroeval's Emi. See also the verses 
of Johdac ibn Doba/ah. in the Ham&seh, p. 26S. 

men of tko roesR ^ ssporatron.—The orow and raven 
were looked upon as Hrde of ill omen, because in the ceaseless 
migrations of the Arabs they alighted on each deserted encamp¬ 
ment to scratch and search for what they could dnd, and were 
ccasequcnily taken u embleme of departure and dosolation. 
This image recurs continually in the poets. Various Idnds of 
crow were distinguished, one said tc be properly tbe "crow 
of separ^on," being of mixed black and white, or with a white 
breast, or, as oihen say, a orow with red beak and feet, wbQe 
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the black ciw was called becauu it decided or aanouaced 
separation to be inevitable. On tlia aubjeot see Lane^s Lexicon, 
at word The crov is aseociated with death in tbe bietory 
of Oain and Abel at Koran v. 54. Tbe word aig^oldee 
literally to &tArt a bird b^ making; a noise or lowing a 
atone at it, and baa tbo meaning of taking on omen, becanee 
he who wished to take an otnon from tbe digbt of birds did 
this. If tbe bird dew towards bis right It was a good omen, 
if towards bis left it was a bad one. A distinction is made 
between and tbe former bebg to take omens from 
tbe names, or the yoioee, or tbe settlings of birds; while 
the latter appears to have been reetrlotsd to omens from tlieir 
digbt. The practice of taking omens by birds is alluded to 
at Koran xixtI. 17, where tbe inliabitooti of Antioch say to 
Simon and Jolm, and another apostle, who had been sent to 
them by Jesiie, "We look upon you as an ill omen, and if ye 
abstain not (from preaclang) wo will stone you." (They were all 
deetroyod by a eboat of Gabriel, with tbe exception of Habtb, 
the carpenUr; see Bay^d^*) ^he word 'J^eS is used of a bad 
omen; 3'^ ^ meaning of Jli is illustrated 

as follows in the commentary to tbe Thirty ^eighth Assembly: 
" If a man be slok and be bear somebody say ^ilU b, or if he 
be eeeking something, and he hear one say b, or b, it 
is a good omen." There is a Tradition of tbs Prophet that 
he said jUt literally, "No Infection, no 

birdHomening; bat good omening pleases me,” that is, as I 
understand it, " Do not worry yourselves to escape infection 
of or (the two forme of leprosy), nor to take omens of 
bir^, bnt if you bear a word of good omen, rejoice and be 
tbankfol fbr it.” Tbe jtiJI ^ was afterwards nsed to signify a 
practice resembling tbe “ lortes Virgilion©" of Earope. Tbe 
Koran was opened and a certain line, as tbo seventh on tbe 
right hand side, was read. Then soren loaves woold be turned, 
aiui the sarentb line on the left hand side would be read. 
Whatever the inc^uirer could gather from a cerlam number 
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of pa^uges obtained in ihia manner waa snppoeed to indicate 
the fatnie. ' 

The Arabs bad, from early times, many form? of eoothitying: 
and acgury. Not only was tbe flight of birdi or the track 
of besets ominons, but certain animals were sappoied to Indicate 
misfortuno. Thus, v/hon Imr al l^ayi roceiTcd tbe poisoned ablrt 
iVom Cesar be went forth and saw a wild ass lying in his path. 
TU knew then that be was to die, and when his companiooi 
congratulated him on tbe gift, be merely replied, "Why lay 
down Ibo wild uiV which became prorerbial. Arab. Pror, II. 
504. See also " More unlucky than tbe crow of eeparation 
than " tbe bird that is, tbe green wood-pecker, piau 

viridis; than Arab. Ppot. 1. 694-5. When a man 

going tj'om home desired to be assured whether bis wife would 
remain Ibitbful to him be secretly bound the twigs of a tree 
together. If, on his return, be found tbe m as be left tbem 
be knew that sbe was Tirtnons; if they bad loosened them- 
seWes be concluded that ebe waa faithless. This knot was called 
; or^ was tbe name of tbe plant, the droom, which was usually 
tied, it is described as oseless at Arab. Pro7. II. 716. Tbe 
discoyery of a thief by the twisting of a pitcher wos also known 
among tbem. Arab. Pro?. II. 115. Often the omen or dlTiiUk 
tion depended on or paronomasia, itself haying tbe 

same root ot Thus A/l, the ben-tree, was ominous of 

separation from its relation to Compare the names 
and and ^U».. Arab. Proy. 1.697. 

T^t tkMt saying was explained at Assembly 

Ten. 

TAe sfory.-^Por see Zomaklisharl on Eoran zU. 3, in 
Anthol. Oramm. Arsbe^ p» 124, Arab. Text. 

Tht Tain of Pfoawrs after /«'«,—This was a celebrated 
coUeotion of anecdotes. 

Em eoWottS ore ik^ I baye read as correspond¬ 
ing more closely with tbo first kasinth. 

A gpottod Addi'eas.^li has been mentioned that the letters 
of this composition are alternately pointed and unpointed. 
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There are sererel pecdiaritiee to be noticed. The tethdid &cd 
the conjoined lam-e!^ are Datorall j made siogle letters. Kutf 
al Tazaji, in his epistle to De Sacj, iUU into a mistake thiongh 
an eicesa of critioal acutoen. De fiao 7 , in noticing die latter' 
named peculiarity, bad said that Hariri made “ tbe word 1'' 
a eiii|:1e letter, on which Naflf observes that I is not a word, bnt 
merely one of the letters of tbe alphabet, which is not 
because it has no meaning. Bot De Sacyii strictly-accarate, 
since he means that not only is t made one letter when it fbrms 
part of a word, as in at the beginning of the composition, 
bnt that the word % not, is made a aingle letter, as in the fourth 
line of the aecond piece of verse. Htflf then goes on to say that 
) is rightly called a sbgle letter, because it is the soft elif, as in 
a letter that cannot be uttered by itself, and requirse J to 
be joined to it in order to make it pronounceable. In this he 
refers to tbe opinion of some, that the soil or quiescent 
which is merely a letter of prolong;ation, and to be dlitingniahed 
iVom Aamzeh, as 1 shall notice presently, is really named 3, and 
that this is the H which is reckoned between j and the lam 
being prefixed to thee^, because the latter cannot begin a word, 
and therelbre cannot begin its own name. If this be true, and 
if the early grammarian I did thus place tbe three weak letters 
at the end of tbe alphabet together, while they kept Aamzeh at 
the beginning, it must be acknowledged tbat tbe true meaning of 
ibis accurate and scientific distinction was eventoally lost, and 
that lexicographers, as well as the vulgar, looked upon tbe hn 
as an eesentiU part of the double letter, since, in indices of 
tJumdMd, or the like, verses begluniog, for Isstaoce, with wt, 
are to be ibund • under this beading. They treated lam-el^ 
as a single letter merdy becnose it fbrmed a siogle character In 
writing. 

A more important peculiarity in this composition is tbat the 
author treats the letter which bears the sign of hamzeA, in such 
words as 4L^ and as a i_r, and makes it a pointed letter. 
The tme nature of this letter has been the salgect of many 
disenssions among the grammarians, which most have been well 
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known to H^rtri, wbo bos critideed with such minuUneu the 
fhulU la orthography committed by his oontemporarics. The 
szietenos of such a letter as AamaeA, or the Hebrew al^h, is due 
to the strcog and energetlo pronunciation of the Semitic nations. 
In Arabio it may be said ^at there is no letter precisely e<juiva> 
lent to the corresponding letter in the aofUy uttered speech of 
England or France. For instance though formed by the 
sane aoUon of the month as our B, ii uttered with a etrouger 
compression and a more rapid sepsration of the Ups, and so 
of sU the other letters. For this reason the proouneistion 
of Arabic by Europeans, even when they have a fair notion 
of the language, is almoet unintelligible to nativee, aiace the 
former utter an iocomplete BOnnd, partioularly at the ends of 
syllables. For insteoce, in pronounclDg Jiu, without the 
tanTpin, they seem only half to eonnd the w, and almost to drop 
the J altogether; the true Arabic pronunciation might be 
represented by bbedsUI. From tbia habit of forcible utterance it 
cemee to pass that when a word begins with a sound correspond¬ 
ing to onr vowels, the Arabs neceesckrijy utter it with the pre- 
bziOD of a slight guttural, or rather feudal, sound. We can 
uoderetaod this by uttering energetioBl!y, and, as it were, 
jerking itom the month, some English word beginning with 
s vowel, as and, ill, cui. The more energetically we do this the 
more we are conaeions of the pre5zion of a very decided faucial 
to the initial vowel. Thla faudal ia the Arabio karvsA, It has 
been stated by European scholars of the highest authority, to 
differ from whom seems like presumption, that the lumzeh 
corresponds to tbo spiriCus Unis in Greek words, and may he 
represented by the H in such French words as haHt, Jimm. 
But such a deecrlptloD is, I must think, fer from accurate. 
The tpiritvi Unis I conceive to have been a purely negative 
sign, denoting only the absence of aspiration, and to say that the 
AarrueA may be represented by the H in habit and Amm, gives 
the idea that it bos nc value at all, since I' AoMi end V harmt 
are pronounced predaely as if they were written V abiC, I' omm. 
If the ^iritus lcnii \L.dvB(iam<yi and tfrfiv bad been a definite letter, 
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like hamzeh, It would never have allowed Iteelf to be eUmloated 
or deetro^ed, ae in o and KOJcciiffio^. If it ia to be Oltu- 

Crated by analcgiee from European proaimeiation it may beat 
be compared with the aligbt fboclal aouad wbieb la interposed 
between two words Cbe drat of which e&ds and the aeeond 
with A, io order to avoid an inelegaot confusloo of the two. 
Tbua, in pronouncing^ mama alUi, we mnat either mako a pause 
after the drat word, or prefix a alight faaoial, which ia hamuh, 
to the second, in order th&t one may not rniL into the other. A 
Londoner of the lower claae naes tha letter It for this purpose, 
and, in pronouncing the name of Julia Adams, will say Julisr 
Adams, but the edooated make use of * sound which la equl- 
vaJent to the Arabie hawsth, or the Hebrew aUpk. In ihet 
fumzih is not only a letter but a eoaioaant, with a disUact and 
definite value, as is lufficieutly proved by its pronunciation in 
worde like aad where it certainly beare no rcseto- 

blance at all to the hnii or to a silent H. itmxeh 

la, indeed, only a feebly uttered ^ and bears the same relation 
to f which ^ bears to c* 

From this prefixlon of hamtek to vowel aonnds it came to pass 
that when the taavin was affixed to a word ending with_«/tf' 
lengthened, the kamth appeared in the tannfn, thne 
Similarly where, in the changes produced by deolenaion, a syllable 
is deprived of its consonant and remains only a^oroAeA or motion 
of the voloe (as we should say a vowel), hmKh prefixes itself 
to it. Thus in Jll3, Jlli, where the second syllable is really 
consonantless through the euphonious dropping of the radical j, 
and has become a mere kesr, the Aamzeh eCepa in and consonants 
the syUable to make it pronounceable. Similarly, in 
the plural of aiL^, the augmentative ^ being elided, ita place is 
supplied by Aoflued. In JjL;, the plnral of LiLi, the principle 
is slightly different. There the in the singular, which 
is augmentative, is the quiescent or£iUl), which 

is a mere sound of prolongation after a and this is the 

letter which becomes kiTTLseh in the plural, since the siif which 
appears in the plural is the eiif ^ lM pktsaif as in 
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Hdncd, dtrkU; epee^iogr thMO cui& tb« eyllable in 

qneetion has ibr its consonaot hamzth; and the yd, written 
properly withoot points, is equivalent to tbo sign of h^nh, and 
indioatei only the motion or vowel of the hamsih. 

The dlstinot utterenco of kasnxth in the middle of words 
waa, howSTori not strictly obaerred. The lightening, i^sJiar, of 
a word by the conversion of hamik Into or nofp, or y<f, 
according to tho lytrcJtek which atUohed to It was not incon¬ 
sistent with purenGes of speech. To observe the hamxth care¬ 
fully was called or The ordinary writing of the 

kiunzth in such words u those instanced above wae in accordance 
with the prioeiple of as if hoanzeh In these cnees had 

something of the sound of yd, as indeed becomes sensible when 
the word is quickly uttered. But the learned in penmanship 
wrote the yd without points in order to show that the letter was 
not a real yd; the common people ouly writing it with points. 
Zn one case the kaPiiek became a real yd through this Uhit/Kf •, 
this was when it bad fetkak, while the letter before it bad kareh. 
Thus ennfry, ^ a kand, where it will be perceived that in 
the prosundatios the kamzth is almost necessarily overwhelmed 
by the vouud of yd, which is projected on to it from the kar of 
tbs preceding syllable, ^e may now perceive why Hariri in 
this oompositlon took the liberty of treating ae a pointed letter 
the yd, over which the kamzth is written. In using the word 
which Is more accurately he avails himself of the rule 
above stated, that kmteh with feik<th after a letter with ksmh 
becomes pure yd« In the other oases he permits himself a 
greater licsuse; but it is justified by the written character used, 
and the modification In tbs naturs of kanzik which that 
oharaoter, in the pinion of some, represented. It will be 
ohsarved that in he treats the radical havaeh os if it 
were yd. 

RspUtcingy contuming ,—This is said of a powerful and gensrous 
person, with the meaning that he replaces by forays on bis 
enemies the wealth which he lavishee in largesees to his friends. 
A poet says "Beplace and consume; wealth is but a loan.” 
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The Arabs eay to bim who baa put oa a new garment, “Wear 
out, and replace, and praise the Clother,” meaning Qod (Lane’s 
Lexicon, at The metre of the vetsea is kkafif. See 

Tenth Assembly. 

TAe chapldt of A*e Aofiow an 96\f‘ttrmg; that is, hie aobiere* 
ments inspire the poel'a yerses, and, as it were, string them into 
a composition without laboni oa tho poet'a part. 

3£ahe9 gain ^ htgiiiUng him; that is, gains so much that be 
maj be said to cheat hie patroa. In the iMzt set of Torses 
•~Jl^ is need la a good sense. 

And thoro/are U h Metre kdrnti. 

The hero Ihs For an explanation of the word 
see commentary oa a Terse of Tn'ahbatt^ Sherran, in Ham&seh, 
p, 88. It may be rendered tmporie admaearm, hoyiog a 
signification like Jc*. Compare ^ at beginning of 49lh. 

Conlonda in Aweur.—The mm6far<ih or trial of superiority in 
birth or rank has been described in a former note. 

Preparee fatigue for fdm reho ehaU rule after Aw».—His merits 
are luoh that bii eucoossor must exert himself greatly to esoape 
disparagement in comparison with him. In the Thlrty-serenth 
Assembly the author says, “ His olemenoy brings contempt on 
those who bays gone before, and his joitiee fatigues those who 
ooms afler.“ The editors of the second edition of De Bac/s 
Hariri bare printed this line in the commsotory to tbs 26th 
with great inaccuracy; thus <lj, sj«;, which is not Arabic, 
Such carelessness is the more inexcusshle as the line is given 
correctly by De Sacy in the text of the 87th. They commit a 
similar error at Vol. I. pp. 279 and 848, and in other places. 

May he never heeme eo/d.—The yenea ore of the eocond *<aitd 
of the T^ex, each hemietich containing twice. 

^frtj.—The orator whose name is generally opposed to Bikil 
is ^b&n; it is noticed by Sberishi that the role of tbe present 
composition forbids the mention of him, since it requires that 
the alternate letters sbonld be pointed, Kosa, bishop of NajrAn 
in Temeo, is one of tbe examples of oloqnence among Qie 
Arabs. Cbristiatdty was profMsod in that city by the BendT 
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Hirith ibn K&*b, ilm B(i*id6t dl Aom^sbed 

as a prsaoher in the earlj days of Mohammed. Various 
inzuoTationj are attributed to him, as that be was the first 
who preached from an emineace, as a pulpit; and the first 
who b prcaobing: leaned on a sword or staff; be was also 
the first who used the phrase Ul; the first who inscribed 
letters with the formula, ''From Suob'O-cne to 8acL-a*one;'’ 
the first who asserted tbs Resuiraction» thong^h without harin^^ 
a oertslii knowledge of it (inasmuch as Islam had not been 
prenobed); and the first who established tba legnl principle 
that it is incumbent on the plaintiff who demand a debt to 
produce proofs, and on the defendant to deny by oatb. From 
these traditions it would seem that he was a man of ability and 
educarioQ, and exercised much iofluence on bis contemporaries. 
The Prophet, before be receiTsd bis mission, setKoss at the 
fair of and beard him preach. In the year before 
Mobammed’e death deputies of the Beufi ty&d came to 
Medina, and the Prophet asked them coDceming Eosa. They 
replied that he was dead, Mebammed then said that be had 
heard him preach at*Oki?, and one of the deputies repeated 
a khofhah of the bishop in rhymed prose and Terse. It is 
said proverbially, " More eloquent than Eoss" (Arab. Prov. 
1 . 1S9). 

^ Cem oJ^ToUh th rsjoanf,—Perhaps it would be better to read 
*1j “rise," as in the 12lb, "He rose up with that by which to 
mend his poverty,” since *l ie always used in the Koran in a 
bad sense, as "They returned with anger fVom Ood," ii. 56; 
" I would rather that thou return ladon with my guilt (or the 
guilt of killing me) and thy guilt,” Abel to Cain, v. S3. 

A/9K yMra.^ThiB expression Ji used et Koran xii. 43, " He 
(Joseph) remained in the prison some (or a few) years.” The 
word is generally interpreted to mean a number more than 
two and lees tbau ten. Compare Baydfiwi on JiS and at 
Koran xxvii. 49; also Hariri in the Hurrah, Antliol. Gramm. 
Arabs, p. 41, Arab. Text 

PraiH to tforf.—The m$h of as a matiat after an 
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elided verb is the fundamental phzase. For the reason of the 
T<^ see Bayd&wi, Corui 1.1. 

Cool of eye; a common expreBsion for content and tranquillity. 
According: to A1 Aftna*! the expression *'God cool thine eye’' 
signidea “God make thy tears cool;” since, as bo ssserU, the 
tears of joy are cool, while those of grief are hot. Abtl Amr 
ash Shaybfhi says that its meaning is “ God give thee sleep 
that thou may not heat thine eye in watchingcommentary to 
Mo*aU4sh of 'Amr ibn Kclthtlm, v. 11. In tbs Twenty^ 
seventh Assembly it is said of a scorohing noon that it was 
“ hotter than a childless mother’s tear ” 


NOTES TO TEE INTRODtJOTION. 

The Pearl if Me Z^itw.^Tbis, the title of A1 Hariri’s gram¬ 
matical work, may perhaps better be given simply as “ The 
Pearl,” l^^log a phrase applied to the sea-pearl, which is 

brought np fnm the depths by the diver. Compare line 11 of 
tbe ^afideh of Omayyet ibn Abl 'jL’M in the D!wdn of the 
Hn^allyhn, p. 177, Kosegarten's edition. 

JRustem and Ifsndiar and (he CA?srMS.—There are other 
indications that the ancient historical legends of the Penians 
were known to the Arabs at an early time. The Chosroes 
espsoially referred to would be the heroic monarch Esi-Ehoeru, 
who holds in the romance of Iran tbe pdsitioD of Arthur or 
Charlemagne in that of Europe. His war with Aihsiab, king 
of Turtm, and the adveatnree of the Pahlamne Eustem, Tds, 
Guders, Guiw, and cthera, fbrxn tbe grandest and most poetical 
section of the work of FirdonaL For tbe story of An Ka^, see 
Sirat or Pes&L, p. 191. 

John Thstees.—The learned Bysontine refbrs in his Chiliads 
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to the work of Lycopbroo, hia own labours on itj And tko mia- 
behaTioor of a rival scholar. In his City Verse ha relates; 

iToXXi ^ ffwrfpi^ro tpdpafaf Tfioy^ilo^, 

Kal $i$X£p, hrhfppf^ 'AXefdvtpav, 

£ic fjv i i^'^yv^u', icat dXX^?. 

Tivn}v Bi T^M rvt, 

0^x1 -r^v ’Tfo^ X^ywi* 

'AXJC ^pfvjjvnav tA ^irrd ffiJ/wrayr* xd /94 SXov, 

• • • • • 

^'fr^yra col rdy real Xot^opwv xol xinmBy* 

OhiUades, vili. 483. 

From the sequel of the narrailTe it appears that the impostor 
did not go uspnnished. 
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Author— r* 

4.-v>fctV’A^ « 

T» Jy' ■*' r^iV.Wv:'' 




“A book that is shui is but a block'’ 

^^tOLOc, 

V ^ 

^ GOVT- OF INDIA \ 

^ DcpsrtiDe Dt of A rcb^eol^Sr 
V NEW DEUn ^ 


?kaee help hi tO' keep the book 
cleAQ and noving. 


